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THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1954 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE J upictArY, To INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the old 
Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Senator Robert C. Hendrickson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) , presiding. 

: Present: Senators Hendrickson and Hennings. 
Also present: Herbert J. Hannoch, counsel, Herbert Wilton Beaser, 
assistant counsel, and Richard Clendenen, chief consultant. 

Senator Hennings. The committee will please be in order. 

At the outset, the acting chairman, in the temporary absence of our 
chairman, Senator Hendrickson, will make a statement on behalf of 
the subcommittee. 

The hearings of this subcommittee during the next 3 days will be 
devoted to those programs administered by the Department of Jus- 
; tice, Administrative Office of the United States Courts, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, which most directly 
relate to the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

The purpose of these hearings is to evaluate these programs in terms 
of their adequacy in meeting the problems to which they are directed, 
any changes in problems which suggest also a need for change in pro- 
grams, available resources to such programs, and the efficiency with 
which these resources are utilized. 

Our hearings today will be primarily devoted to three programs 
within the Department of Justice. The United States district at- 
torneys are responsible for determining whether juveniles charged 
with violations of Federal laws shall be diverted to the appropriate 
State court, handled as delinquents in Federal courts, or with the 
permission of the Attorney General, tried under Federal criminal pro- 
cedure. 

I might say to General Rogers, if any of these statements are in 
error so far as his understanding relates, I know he will correct the 
record. 
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} The same applies, of course, to Mr. James C. Bennett, who will be 
; a witness here today, and to any other witnesses. 

f The Bureau of Prisons is responsible for the care and treatment of 
§ juveniles committed as delinquents to the Attorney General. It 
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operates several correctional institutions which are used for the care 
of juveniles, and also in certain cases utilizes State and private insti- 
tutions to care for children so committed. 
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The Parole Board is responsible for the granting of conditional 
release to persons committed to the Department of Justice. The Youth 
Correction Division of the Parole Board carries out this responsibility 
in relation to juveniles. 

It is also directed by law to examine and to recommend a course of 
treatment for all juveniles and youthful offenders committed to the 
Attorney General. 

On Friday, January 15, 1954, the subcommittee expects to complete 
the statements and testimony in relation to the Department of Justice. 
It will also hear from the administrative office of the United States 
courts, through which parole services are provided to juveniles re- 
leased by the Board of Parole. The administrative office of the 
United States courts is also responsible for making social studies of 
juveniles for Federal courts prior to commitment. 

On Saturday, January 16, the subcommittee will be hearing from 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and from representatives of the three units within this Department. 
These are the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. All three of these units provide 
certain consultation services and administer grant-in-aid funds which 
have bearing upon the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency on a nationwide basis. 

In giving consideration at this time to the programs mentioned 
above, the subcommittee is not unmindful that there are other Fed- 
eral programs which also relate to the subject of juvenile delinquency. 

At a later date the subcommittee hopes to hear from the Depart- 
ment of Labor in relation to the employment of teen-agers. It also 
hopes to call upon the Department of the Interior for information 
about delinquency among Indian children. 

Information regarding still other Federal programs will also be 
requested during the course of future hearings. 

Now, the counsel, I believe, at this time has a statement to make, 
or some questions to ask, or do you want to have Mr. Rogers begin ? 

Mr. Hannocn. Mr. Rogers. 

Senator Hennings. I see no reason or requirement to swear Mr. 
Rogers. That was done during the course of the hearings preceding 
Christmas when the witnesses who were testif} ying as to opinions and 
conclusions as a result of their experience, obse ‘rvations, point of view, 
were sworn, but I thought much of that swearing of many of those 
witnesses was unnecessary. 

If counsel has no objection, I see no requirement that Mr. Rogers be 
sworn. So, if you have a statement, Mr. Rogers, we will be very 
glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P. ROGERS, UNITED STATES DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the Attorney 
General was sorry he could not be here today. He planned to be 
here, but he is attending the funeral of a former senior partner in 
New York. 

Senator Henninos. May the Chair observe that the Attorney Gen- 
eral could not have sent a more worthy and capable representative. 
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We are glad to have you here this morning. We regret the Attorney y 
General's in: ibility to be here, but we are pleased that you are here. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very sali . 

I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before this subeommit- 
tee investigating juvenile delinquency. The Department of Justice 
is vitally interested in the work of your subcommittee, and we have 
followed the course of your hearings closely. 

As the chief law enforcement officer of the Federal Government, the 
Attorney General is deeply concerned over the increasing incidence 
of juvenile crime and regards the study you, Senator Hennings, and 
your colleagues, are making as worthy of your conscientious effort. 

This committee has already heard a great deal of testimony on the 
increasing number of young people coming to the attention of law 
enforcement authorities. During 1954 about 1 million children will 
be dealt with by the police. 

I would not want to suggest to the committee that all 1 million of 
them will be taken into court, but a million children will come in 
contact with the police according to the best estimates we have been 
able to make. Three hundred and fifty thousand of them approxi- 
mately will be actually taken to juvenile courts. And a greater per- 
centage of those will end up in training schools or some sort of 
custody. 

If I were to tell the committee that 1 million youngsters would show 
the first symptoms of polio this year, the Nation would be aghast and 
people would rise up everywhere to prevent it. 

If the public will get as aroused about the equal number of young- 
sters who will show the first symptoms of crime this year, then our 
task will be much easier. 

Bureau of Census figures show that in 1960 there will be 42 percent 
more boys and girls between 10 and 17 than there were in 1950. A 
sobering question is whether the number of delinquent children also 
will increase 42 percent by 1960. 

Suppose we had to increase our police force or our court facilities, 
detention centers, and probation services 42 percent. The prospect is 
frightening dollarwise. 

But it is v: astly more frightening when we consider the moral 
health of this Nation. 

These are some of the reasons why we in the department are con- 
cerned and why we appreciate the opportunity to tell you briefly about 
the twofold role that the eee of Justice plays i in this area. 

As the law enforcement arm of the Government, it is, of course, our 
first duty to enforce impartially the laws passed by the Congress. 
Last year about 2,544 boys and girls on the age of 18 were arrested 
by Federal agents. Of this number, 637 were convicted of transport- 
ing stolen automobiles across State lines. 

Omitting the immigration violators, the next largest number were 
for larceny and burglary, followed by forgery of Government checks, 
and there were a few scattered throughout the other Federal offense 

sategories, but automobile thefts and check frauds accounted for about 
80 percent of all Federal juvenile delinquency. 

Fortunately, the Congress has given us considerable latitude in 
the manner in which we may proceed against juvenile offenders. 
Since it is our belief that the control of juvenile delinquency is pri- 
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marily the responsibility of the home communities, it has been our 
policy to divert these cases wherever possible to local law enforcement 
officials. ’ 

Now, even the cases I have mentioned, the car theft cases obviously 
are local crimes. It is because of the Dyer Act that the Federal 
authorities get jurisdiction over them. 

We sincerely believe that this problem of juvenile delinquency is 
a problem which is the primary responsibility of the home community. 
It is for that reason we make every effort we can to divert these cases 
to the attention of the home authorities. 

We will welcome any suggestions the committee has along that line. 
We do what we can. In some cases we are not able to divert these 
cases to the home community, but we certainly are very anxious to do 
anything we can along that line to help. 

Senator Hennines. May I ask you, Mr. Rogers, what the problem 
is with relation to not being able to divert them to the home commu- 
nity? We know that most States, for example, have various classifica- 
tions of offenses relating to motor vehicles, such as theft of a motor 
vehicle, which is a felony in most States, tampering with a motor 
vehicle, driving a car without the owner’s consent, et cetera, but what- 
ever the terminology, these offenses fall into the several classifications, 
ranging down generally from theft. 

Of course, the Dyer Act provides that taking a car across State 
lines without the owner’s consent, or stealing a car, is a felony under 
the Federal code. 

What is the problem that you have with relation to the States taking 
jurisdiction of these cases? 

Mr. Rocers. I think there are two problems; one is that in a good 
many cases the States do not have adequate facilities to handle these 
boys. They would prefer to have the Federal authorities do it. 

Under the act, title 18, section 5001, we have to have both the consent 
of the boy and the State. Suppose we arrest the boy in Wyoming who 
stole a car in Texas. The problem is: Will the State want him? Will 
they take him back? 

In a good many cases they won’t. Mr. Bennett can go into detail 
on that because he has a good many figures on it. You will see in 
some States we have a good deal of trouble with that, and with others 
we have no trouble at all. 

Senator Hennings. One of the problems is paying transportation, 
is it not? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Senator Hennrinoas. Because to bring a prisoner back you have to 
send two officers and pay his fare and their fare. If the prosecuting 
official in the county or in the particular center has no fund for such 
purpose, sometimes they eall upon the owner of the car, if the car 
should be in a distant place, to pay the expenses. The owner sometimes 
refuses to do so. If he can get his car back, that is all he is really 
interested in. : 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct. 

Senator Henninos. That is one phase. 

Mr. Rocers. And it is a very important phase, Senator. I went 
out to the National Training School with Mr. Bennett before Christ- 
mas, to the Christmas party. He pointed out to me several boys from 
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all over the country, from Alabama, Texas, all over. It really does 
not make much sense to have youngsters up here away from their 
families. 

Some of the places we went they were writing Christmas letters to 
their families; I noticed that they were ro far distant places. 

With youngsters 15 or 16 years old, it really does not make much 
sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I was saying that we have provided a to 

he United States attorneys, the statute does as a matter of fact, but 
we have encouraged them to turn over to State authorities any youth 
under the age of 18, even though they have violated Federal statute, 
who also violated State laws. If they are turned over initially to the 
local juvenile court, all of the resources of the community may be 
brought to bear upon the problems of the youngster, and his family 
and we certainly are in accord with that policy. 

There are circumstances, as we have just mentioned, where it is not 
possible, so that in such cases where we have to handle the juvenile, 
we handle him in accordance with the practices of the best juvenile 
courts and in the best interest of the youth of the community. 

Congress has helped us by passing the Juvenile Delinquency Act. 
This act provides that cases may be disposed of in an informal man- 
ner. Safeguards are established to assure speedy disposition of every 

ease. The court may place the boy or girl on probation, or they may 

be committed to the custody of the Department of Justice, in cases 
where the background of the individual and the nature of the crime 
warrant such disposition. 

In addition to the boys and girls who are committed to the institu- 
tions operated by the Bureau of Prisons, a number of children are 
placed in foster homes and selected State institutions for juveniles. 

Now, as you know, the Juvenile Delinquency Act applies to children 
who have not reached their 18th birthday. This informal procedure 
in our opinion has worked very well indeed in Federal cases. 

There is another group of young offenders for whom the Depart- 
ment of Justice has more than passing concern. I refer to youthful 
offenders from the age of 18 up to 22 who come in conflict with the 
Federal statutes. Here, again, most of the young people are convicted 
of stealing automobiles and transporting them across a State line. 
Some of them, of course, commit more serious offenses, but the majority 
are youngsters who steal the car for adventure or for escape from 
some home or from some community situation. 

I think Mr. Bennett can go into that in a little more detail, but some 
of the stories of the homelife of some of these young boys is startling. 

He was telling me of one instance last night of a boy who is now 
15. He lived with his family in a shack. The homelife was so bad 
that he left home from time to time and traveled in all 48 States by 
himself; 15 years old, and was never in any trouble in any one of the 
48 States. The only time he was ever arrested was when he was home. 
Each time he got in trouble it was because he was anxious to leave 
home. 

The thought that this youngster could travel in every State in the 
Union w ithout any trouble is just amazing to me. 

Now, we believe that this group of young offenders should have 
special attention and we, therefore, have speeded the implementing of 
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the Youth Correction Act. This act as you know, was the outgrowth 
of splendid planning by the American Law Institute and the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, which I think started in 1941. At- 
torney General Brownell has put this act into operation. The Presi- 
dent ap ypointed a new Parole Board composed « f outstanding and 
experienced citizens. The Parole Board now ae ae a Youth Cor- 
rection Division. 

The new act, as you know, rejects the basically punitive approach 
characteristic of the administration of justice for hundreds of years. 
It results from the established fact that the traditional methods of 
handling young men and women have fallen short of their objective, 
and do not offer full protec tion to society. 

The new act applies to those under the age of 22 who violate Fed- 
eral laws. It gives the Federal judges a new and effective alternative. 
They may continue to give probation to the more hopeful offenders 
and they still may impose sentences provided for adults under the 
law. 

A youth sentenced under any of the new provisions may be placed in 
a classification center. There a group of trained specialists will study 
him, and then send on their report of the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons and to the Youth Correction Division of the Board of 
Parole. 

On the basis of these reports an intensive program of training and 
treatment will be formulated. During the time the offender is under 
treatment there will be periodic reports and recommendations of the 
Bureau of Prisons to the Youth Division. 

Upon these, the Board will determine whether further institutional 
treatment is necessary and under what conditions the offender may 
be released. 

Conditional release of all youth offenders or unconditional dis- 
charge rests exclusively with the division, the Youth Division of the 
Parole Board. 

Progressive correctional methods have been stymied by the practice 
of giving definite prison terms to the youthful offender, with the result 
that the number of repeaters has steadily mounted. 

Contemplated under the Youth Correction Act, are a wide variety 
of steps designed to aid the youth. It contemplates schools, hospitals, 
forestry, and other camps ix time. And there will be special training 
programs under public or private auspices for the young and some- 
times accidental offenders. 

Another important departure from the timeworn methods, is the 
provision that every youth be returned to his home or some place 
selected for him when conditionally released, at least 2 years before 
the end of his commitment period. Through this, there will be con- 
tinuing help in applying the training and education he has received. 

The act also provides for advisory correction council, comprised of 
United States judges and administrative officers. The judiciary mem- 
bers were designated by the late distinguished Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Honorable Fred M. Vinson. The council will have 
two responsibilities ; first, to study the treatment and correction of all 
offenders. It will make recommendations to Congress for the im- 
provement of criminal justice and bring about closer relations be- 
tween the courts, the prisons, and the law-enforcement agencies. 
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Instructions to carry out their responsibilities under the act are 
being sent to all United States attorneys. Special institutions and 
classification centers have been set aside, and we anticipate that Fed- 
eral judges will take advantage of its provisions in increasing num- 
bers. We are sure that the act will pay large dividends. 

In my opinion, it is a real step forward in this field. It provides 
flexibility which is necessary to meet these very intricate problems. 

We, I think, have an outstanding Parole Board which is dedicated 
to this problem and I believe that this will be a real advance. 

Of course, I think the committee should keep in mind that the Fed- 
eral Government really plays a relatively minor part in this problem, 
because we come in contact with only a small number compared with 
the total in this country. 

Mr. Bennett says 2,500 as compared with 350,000. 

Senator Hennines. Of course, it is true that the vast majority of 
offenses are State offenses and not governed by Federal statute. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. I do think, though, that the progress 
we make in this field is much more than the numbers might indicate, 
because I think the States are inclined to watch and follow what the 
Federal Government does in these fields. 

I know it is true in the Bureau of Prisons and I think it is true in 
this whole field of juvenile delinquency. 

There are, of course, several other activities of the Department of 
Justice which bear indirectly on problems coming within the scope 
of your subcommittee. You are familiar with the fine work being 
done by the Federal Bureau of Investigation in alerting America to 
the menace of crime, and particularly the alarming growth of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Director J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
spoke the views of the Department when he wrote in a recent issue of 
the Syracuse Law Review that: 

* * * the solution to the problem of juvenile delinquency lies in intelligent, 
coordinated adult action—action which demands full cooperation of adult society, 
social agencies, and law enforcement.” 

The article goes on: 


The community educational system, which is charged with the care and guid- 
ance of the child during a major part of his wakeful hours must be staffed 
with competent teachers who are capable of recognizing and assisting “problem 
children,” capable of inspiring their charges to strive for betterment of both 
mind and soul. The teacher should be quick to recognize the abilities and inter- 
ests of the child. Not only should he help his pupils to master their classwork, 
but he should encourage them to pursue their special interests and to develop 
their abilities for the benefit of society. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, in the course it offers in its 
National Police Academy, gives special attention to problems relating 
to juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Chairman, you may be familiar with this Police Academy, but 
I think it is one of the really fine things that we have accomplished 
in the Department. 

Senator Hennineos. I am quite familiar with it and know that many 
of the men from my own city, of the police department, have come 
to this academy and profited greatly by it. They stay here several 
weeks ? 

Mr. Roerrs. I think it is 2 or 3 months. 
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Senator Henntnes. Each department sends one man a year and he 
is give n the benefit of the FBI course, and when he returns his know]l- 
edge of the course is disseminated throughout the department. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. Those police officers who come here are 
selected because of their outstanding work and they are given an 
FBI investigation before they come and they are selected just the 
way scholarshi p students are selected in colle ge. 

I had the privilege of addressing them at the last graduation cere- 
mony. Really, it is an impressive thing to see these fellows come, 
how vigorous they are in their attitude, how anxious they are to do a 
good job, and they are all young men who I think will make a great 
impact in this field of crime and juvenile delinquency in the years 
to come. 

Senator Henninos. They are already making a great impact, those 
who have been to the Acade my. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Local law-enforcement officers, who graduate from this school, have 
been given ins true tion in the most modern methods of handling juve- 
nile delinquents, and given an opportunity fully to understand the 
far-reaching importance of their methods and actions in dealing with 
impressionable young people. 

The ‘se are in the main points at which the Department of Justice 
touches upon problems of juvenile delinquency. ‘The Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, the Chairman of our Parole Board, Dr. Paul 
Tappan, and other officials of the department, will be very happy to 
go into some of these matters in more detail and answer the questions 
of the subcommittee. We will be most happy to cooperate with you 
in any way possible, and if in the course of your hearings, any mat- 
ters develop on which you would like further information, we hope 
you will call upon us. 

May I express the gratification of the Attorney General that you 
have undertaken this study, and we feel that you have already made 
a substantial contribution in the field. The prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and the rehabilitation of youthful offenders is among 
the most important problems of our day. 

We in the Department of Justice recognize a very special respon- 
sibility for the rehabilitation of those coming in our custody, and 
pledge ourselves to do everything possible to preserve and upbuild 
our Nation’s national resource—the children of America. 

Senator Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr. Rogers. 

May I ask one question, and then I believe counsel has something 
that he wants to ask of you. 

Can you speak for the Attorney General, as well as for yourself, in 

saying that the effort of this subcommittee—the sube ommittee, as 
you know, of the Committee on the Judiciary—to explore and to 
evaluate in an effort to try to find the causes and cures of what you 
have said is an alarming problem, is and can be of great value in 
effecting at least a parti: al solution of some phases of this problem of 
juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, I think I can speak for the Attorney General 
and certainly for myself when I say I do believe that you can make 
a great contribution in this field, and I think you will, and you have 
made a good start already. 
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I think there are a great many things that are accomplished just 
by calling attention to the need for action. I think in addition to 
that, you will be able to m: ae recommendations which will occur to 
you because you have had a chance to look at the overall picture. 

Frankly, we have not, L am sure that the Attorney General has 
not had a chance to, neither have I, because we have been limited to 
our immediate problems. 

I think in the FBI and the Bureau of Prisons, we have outstanding 
people who have made a major contribution in this field. I feel 
confident that the work of this committee will result in a substantial 
contribution in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Hennes. It is very reassuring to hear you say that, Mr. 
Rogers. There are a number of committees functioning up here on 
the Hill all the time and out of some, because of the very nature of 
the inquiries, a certain amount of sensationalism arises. This sub- 
committee has made it a matter of policy, as you may know, not to 
exploit the young people who happen to be in one kind of trouble or 
another, bringing them before the committee, and in visiting the 
institutions we have not allowed pictures to be taken of the youngsters 
confined in these places. 

We have been trying to get at the facts and not to engage in 
sensationalism. 

That you and the Attorney General feel that we are doing something 
that cannot be done by the Department of Justice because of the press 
of other matters and the very nature of your operations, I am sure, 
gives us great encouragement. 

I for one, and on behalf of the other members of the committee, want 
to thank you for your appearance here this morning. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I think the committee might very 
well be interested in visiting the National Training School here in 
Washington. 

Senator Hennrnos. I am quite sure that is one of the institutions we 
do propose to visit. I know I intend to do it, and I am pretty sure the 
other members of the committee will. 

I have visited 6 or 7 of the Federal correctional institutions so far, 
as a member of the Committee on National Penitentiaries of the 
Judiciary, and I would like to say in Mr. Bennett’s presence, that I 
have been most agreeably surprised and reassured by what I have seen 
in every institution I have visited, in terms of the dedication of the 
personnel. 

Of course, we know that custody is the first and primary requisite 
and duty of the Federal correctional institutions. There are many 
men of the Public Health Service and men of the custodial categories 
who are interested in rehabilitation, vocational training. 

There is a surprising lack of tension in these institutions, and I 
have been in a good many State prisons, too, and you feel something 
about a place when you go into it. The Federal institutions to me 
have been really a revelation. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to turn Mr. Bennett’s 
head now that he is sitting here next to me, but we are really proud 
of it; I think it is outstanding. I think it is recognized throughout 
the world as about the best there is. 
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As you compare just little things like the cost of feeding the pris- 
oners with the States, it is amazing how we compare. 

Senator Henninos. You know Mr. Bennett makes me have lunch. 
I generally spend a full day in all these institutions. I say makes me—- 
he gives me the privilege of having lunch “off the main line” as it is 
called. I have had the same thing that the prisoners have, as have 
the warden and others with me. It is a much more bountiful midday 
lunch than I generally have and it is good. 

They prepare the menus 10 days in advance so that you don’t get 
in the old business of “Well, this is Tuesday, I guess this is hash; it is 
Thursday, I guess we are going to have so and so,” and so on. 

They show you the menu for 10 days, and looking it over and 
having an idea of the manner in which these things are prepared by 
being there just 1 day, certainly there is no justifiable cause for com- 
plaint about the food. We know that people who eat in some of the 
best clubs and hotels every day are pretty tired of that. Even at home 
we get tired now and then of the same things. 

That is all for that. I wanted to say a word of what I have been 
able to observe so far during the past year from my several visits to 
the institutions. 

Mr. Hannocu. May I ask you some questions ¢ 

Mr. Rogers, I have some difficulty in trying to understand the 
handling of juveniles that are under 18, and the youthful offenders 
that run from 18 to 21. As I understand it, when the offenders are 
under 18 and the court concludes not to put them on probation, they 
then turn them over to the Attorney General in that capacity for 
handling. 

When they are over 18, they are now turned over to the youth- 
correction authorities. 

Is there any reason for that difference? Should there be any differ- 
ence in that practice and statute ? 

know the statute is entirely different. Do you know any reason 
why, or should I ask Mr. Bennett when the time arises ? 

Mr. Rocers. We are in the process now of issuing instructions under 
the Federal Youth Correction Act. I don’t believe it really presents 
n problem of the one you sugovest, because there, ethically, it is all 
part of the Department of Justice. The Youth Correction Division, 
too. 

Now, on the Juvenile Delinquency Act, I have not had experience 
myself in court with it: I have had experience just in my office. 

‘Mr. Hannocu. Not being a juvenile delinquent yourself, you mean ? 

Mr. Rogers. I used to be assistant district attorney in New York 
and we had a similar statute there and I had considerable experience 
dealing with it there. But I have not had firsthand experience with 
this. 

This act is designed to take away the stigma of criminal conviction 
from young people, and it sets up an informal procedure. 

The fact of the matter is that most Federal offenders—they are 
the only ones we deal with—under 18 are dealt with as juvenile de- 
linquents. They are not indicted. They are not accused of a specific 
crime. They are just informed against as juvenile delinquents, and the 
hearing is held in the judge’s chamber and no record is made of a 
criminal conviction. 
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We feel that is the way those cases should be handled. We have 
issued instructions that in any case where that is not done, the United 
States attorney must get specific authorization from the Department 
here in Washington before he can handle them any other way. 

It is only in an unusual case that we would authorize a different 
type of handling. 

Now, the Youth Correction Act is primarily an act designed to 
handle the sentencing of criminals. It is to make the sentencing 
process more flexible, to permit the judge to give a definite or in- 
definite sentence; he does not even have to sentence. He can assign 
it to somebody else for study and they report back to him and then 
he makes his decision. 

In other words, it is designed to give complete flexibility to the 
sentence phase of criminal law. 

Mr. Hannocu. What I was trying to find out was why the two 
statutes differed; one assigning the youngster to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the other assigning him to the Youth Correction Author ity, 
even though it may be affiliated with the Department of Justice. 

I have not been able to find out. I wonder whether you can enlighten 
me at all as to what the necessity for these two things were. 

Mr. Rogers. I have not gone into it. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Some years ago, not too many, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office held a conference which produced an enormous amount of 
excellent material on this question of juvenile delinquer icy. It was to 
have been followed out by further conferences. There has been none 
held on it. Do you know why? Did the first conference not work out 
satisfactorily, or why were there no more? Because we got a good 
deal of material out of the first one. 

Mr. Rogers. No, I cannot answer that. I can speak for myself on 
that. 

I think that sometimes you don’t accomplish so much by conferences 
as you would like to. I think that that is not necessarily the best way 
to solve problems. 

Mr. Hannocu. I am not talking about conferences of the district 
attorneys. Iam t: king about conferences in which they have brought 

all the child activities in one center and got the benefit of an exchange 
of ideas which produced a lot of suggestions, many of which were car- 
ried out and many of which there was nothing done about. 

Mr. Rogers. I am advised by Mr. Bennett that that is a matter now 
under consideration, but in view of the work of this subcommittee, 
the Attorney General felt we should wait and maybe get the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee before we decided whether some such 
conference is advisable or not. 

I remember we discussed at one time the advisability of maybe hold- 
ing regional conferences. ‘That maybe, more likely, would produce 
results. 

I believe these national conferences, where everybody comes to 
Washington and has a good time and the staff member writes a report, 
are not as valuable as people think. It costs a lot of money to do it 
and I think there is a better way to do it. 

When the committee does report, I think we will want to take a look 
at the subject matter. If the Attorney General can take the lead in 
this field and if the national conference would be likely to produce 
good results, we certainly will want to have it. 
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Senator Hennrnos. I imagine the Attorney General has an open 
mind. 

Mr. RoGErs. Yes. 

Mr. Hannocn. Have you any idea as to why it took from 1950 to 
1953 to implement that rather helpful statute that you have talked to 
us about ¢ 

Of course, that is something you don’t know. I tried to find out and 
I cannot find out. 

Mr. Rocers. My information is principally rumor and I don’t think 
I would be in a position to state. I know that we moved just as fast 
as we could to maken these appointments and to implement the act. 

I would not want to say anything about what the reasons were. 

Mr. Hannocu. ‘I he instructions that you say are going to the Attor- 
ney General, are they matters rather recent? I have asked the dis- 
trict attorne ys and they do not seem to have the regulations. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; they have not been sent out. We are just promul- 
gating them now. It is more important to take extra time to be sure 
you are right. We are in the process of sending them out now. 

Mr. Hannocu. There did not seem to be any uniformity as to how 
the district attorneys were handling their offices. But you are not 
getting regulations for it. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Hannocu. Some of these statutes, particularly in the Youth 
Correction Authority Act, before the act can go into effect, the of- 
fender is required to consent to being handled in the juvenile court 
and to waive an indictment and waive a trial by jury. 

To what extent do you know, or what are you providing in your 
rules to make certain that these children have adequate legal advice 
as to their constitutional rights and the effect of what might happen 
to them one way or the other 2 

Mr. Rocers. I think that is being done very generally and ade- 
quately. Of course, that responsibility 1S primarily on the court, 
but I am sure that we advise with the youngster and we make sure 
that the court does instruct him about his legal rights. 

I don’t believe that is a very serious problem in most cases. It 
might be in some areas, but I have not heard of any. 

Mr. Hannocn. If the offender waives his rights and he is then 
sent to the Authority, the Authority and the Bureau of Prisons to- 
gether are the ones that determine where he is to be housed or 
incarcerated, or whatever term you want to give it. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Mr. Hannocu. And the Authority is sufficiently general, while I 
am sure it is not done, that he could be sent to Alcatraz or he could 
be sent to a forestry ¢ camp, one or the other? It could go that far? 

Mr. Rocers. We don’t have any young people in prison like Alca- 
traz. Our young people are confined pretty much to 3 institutions, 
National Training School, 1 in the Shenandoah Valley, and 1 out in 
Colorado. 

Mr. Hannocu. I mean the law is sufficiently broad so that there 
is vested in this Youth Cc orrection Authority the power to send him 
anyplace he wants to go? 

Mr. Rogers. When they are committed to the Youth Division, I 
guess that is true. 
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Mr. Hannocu. Now, who is it, or which of these divisions makes 
the recommendation as to the treatment that the offender is to receive, 
and the institution into which he is to be placed ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. The Bureau of Prisons consults with the Youth Divi- 
sion on that. As a practical matter, it would depend on the Bureau 
of Prisons. 

Mr. Hannocun. Is not this new Correction Authority set up for 
the purpose of making that study and determining what treatment 
should be given to the child? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right, but it is done in consultation with the 
Bureau of Prisons. They have to, because they have to find out 
where they could send him and what kind of facilities are available. 

Mr. Hannocn. I am trying to find out what they are supposed to 
do. If after they get it to the Bureau of Prisons, do they have any 
method of checking up to see whether their treatment results as they 
expected ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. The law provides that the Bureau of Prisons has 

periodically report to the Youth Correction Division and they 
consult with each other very closely about whether the treatment is 
working or not. 

The point of the act is that this provides almost complete flexibility 
for handling of young people. 

Mr. Hannocu. Does the Correction Authority have the staff to 
investigate, and the Bureau of Prisons have another staff to investi- 
gate the same child ? 

Mr. Rogers. No. That is in the process now of being worked out, 
but I think they will cooperate. I think most of it will be done by 
the Bureau of Prisons. 

Mr. Hannocu. You see, you also have another group that comes 
into this picture at some time. That is what I have been trying to 
find out. 

Before the judge does anything with the youngster he also has a 
study made by the probation officer up in his section ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, he may. He may send him right away to this 
Youth Correction Division. He does not necessarily have to have a 
probation report. 

I don’t believe there will be much duplication of effort. 

Mr. Hannocn. It seemed to me that three particular groups of 
people seemed to be doing, not exactly the same thing, but some kind 
of work that seemed to be overlapping from one phase of it to the 
other. 

Mr. Rocers. I think you could summarize it by saying it is possible 
you could have duplication under the act, but I think it will be worked 
out in practice so there is not. 

Senator Hennincs. Administratively it will not result in duplica- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Hannocu. You told me about the manual, because I was trying 
to find out where that was, and as soon as that is prepared, I wis sh 
we could get a chance to take a look at it. 

Mr. Rocers. I will be glad to send you a copy of it. 
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Mr. Hannocu. Do these manuals also cover the problem of when 
and under what circumstances the case should be diverted to the 
State ? 

Mr. Rocers. Let me just say one word on that. When you speak 
of manuals I assume what you refer to are these new instructions we 
are issuing about the Youth Correction Act. 

Mr. Hannocu. Yes. When we have had occasion to talk to a 
Federal district attorney and ask him what elements he takes into 
account in making his decision, there seemed to be no uniformity. 
Each one seems to have his own ideas and, in a couple of places, we 
found some judges running a private juvenile court of their own. 
They were doing a lot of good, and there did not seem to be anybody 
who did not know what he ought to do, and still not be too harsh on 
these youngsters. I ran into one juvenile court where nobody was 
sent anywhere. The judge took care of it in the back room. 

Mr. Rocers. There is a limit to what the Department can do to 
solve these problems. We have instructed the United States at- 
torney. We have a regular manual which we prepared since the 
first of the year, which gives the overall policy of the Department 
to each of the United States attorneys. We have advised them in 
there, and we have advised them in the course we give down here to 
all of the new people, that they should do what they can to turn these 
youngsters over to the local authorities under provision of 18 United 
States Code 5001. 

As a practical matter, most of them want to. They realize it is 
logical to do it, and it is less work for them. 

It is a better solution. I think in most cases the United States 
attorney's whole motivation is to turn it over to the State authorities. 


It is possible you might have a judge that does not agree with 
that. That is something, of course, we would not have any control 
over, 


Insofar as the policy of the Department of Justice is concerned, we 
do everything we can to have these cases handled by the home com- 
munities. We will continue to do that and if the subcommittee has 
any suggestions as to how we can improve on that, we will be glad to 
vet them, because that is our intent. 

Mr. Hannocu. Most of these cases, as you say, are matters of thefts 
of automobiles. We can make some inquiry. I wonder whether the 
Department has ever done anything in trying to eliminate the theft 
of these cars by making the automobile peop le put on a lock that can- 
not be broken, to construct the car in such a way that they cannot 
bypass the law very simply. Has anything been done to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Rogers. Not to my knowledge, but I would favor it if you 
could find out how to do it. 

Mr. Hannocu. I am now in touch with the automobile manufac- 
turers. It is another way to stop the theft of these cars. 

Senator Hennines. Am I correct in suggesting that the lock is 
released, in the theft of the automobile, and they jump the wire? 

Mr. Hannocn. It is the jumper we are talking about. 

Senator Henninos. Is that right, Mr. Bennett? You know about 
these matters. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Yes. Most of them are jump switch, jump wire. In 
about 1 minute they can do it if they know how. 

Mr. Rogers. They have a special nail for it, these boys. 

Mr. Hannocu. Does the inadequacy of local institutions in some 
parts of the country make it difficult for you to divert these cases to 
the State institutions? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Hannocu. Is that one of the problems? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Mr. Hannocu. Have the re ever been any plans suggested with re- 
spect to subsidizing any of those States for that purpose, or is it 
that they have pure sly an inadequate system ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. I think there have been plans suggested. I think there 
have been proposals to Congress along that line, but that is a little 
bit beyond my field. Itisa question of State aid. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do you find that the cases which the Federal au- 
thorities have to continue to handle are not divertible, are largely 
in those States which have inadequate services for handling of these 
children ? 

Mr. Rogers. I know that is a factor. I know there has been some 
discussion about the possibility of interstate compacts to provide a 
State institution which would handle State offenders from an area of 
4 or 5 States. 

I think there have been discussions about that. I think that might 
be something that the committee would want to give serious considera- 
tion to, because that might be a solution to some of these problems, 

As I say, it is a little bit beyond my province. 

Mr. Hannocu. Are you familiar with the recommendations which 
the United States attorney for the District of Columbia made to this 
subcommittee ? 

Mr. Rogers. I know what it was. I am not in a position to com- 
ment on it. Iam not familiar enough. 

Mr. Hannocn. That is a matter he is making on his own? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. I would be very interested to see the 
recommendation of the subcommittee on that, because I think it is a 
matter that deserves some consideration. 

We will await the subcommittee’s recommendation on that. 

Senator Hennines. As counsel has suggested, as I recall the testi- 
mony of Mr. Rover—I am not asking you to pass on this, Mr. Rogers, 
but. for your information and perhaps | your consideration, Mr. Rover 
suggested that in his judgment the United States attorney should be 
invested with the power to determine jurisdiction, to determine 
whether an offender should be prosecuted as a juvenile under the 
Delinquency Act, or as an adult offender. 

That, of course, would involve a statement which you have made 
here this morning; that is to say, that the Department of Justice 
would have to pass upon each case in the District of Columbia, or 
the District attorney would have to get a parden from the Department 
of Justice in each case, and there being a multitude of offenses prose 
cutable under the United States in the District because of its peculiar 
condition as a separate entity, it would mean that you would have to 
perhaps set up a department to look all these things over. 
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Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Senator Henninas. It is conceivable, is it not ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right 

Senator Henninos. It does raise some problem ? 

Mr. Rocers. It does. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you again, Mr. Rogers. We are glad 
to have your appearancs here tod Ly. 

Mr. cea Hu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record 
the article by Mr. Hoover on juvenile delinquency in the Syracuse 
Law Review, which has been referred to in Mr. Rogers’ report. It is 
an excellent treatise on all phases of this problem. Iam sure the sub- 
committee will find much value in it. 

Senator Henninos. Without objection it will be admitted, marked 
as an exhibit, and placed on file with the subcommittee. 

(The document referred to was marked Exhibit No. 22 and is on 
file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Hannocu. With the subcommittee’s permission, I want to 
change the order of the next witness. Judge Kennedy, formerly of 
the Federal court, has consented to come down here to talk to us, and 
Mr. Bennett is going to yield to him because Judge Kennedy has 
to leave shortly. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD M. KENNEDY, FORMER FEDERAL 
DISTRICT JUDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Kennepy. My name is Harold M. Kennedy. I live at 44 
P rospect P ark, West Brooklyn, N. Fe 

From 1938 to 1944, I was United States attorney for the Eastern 
District of New York, the most populous segment of which is the 
borough of Brookly nN. 

From 1944 to 1952 I was United States District Judge of the East- 
ern District of New York. I resigned in October 1952. 

I am now a member of the firm of Burlingham, Hupper and Ken- 
nedy, of 27 Williams Street, Manhattan. 

I am here on the invitation of the subcommittee by reason of the 
fact that in 1947 the late Mr. Chief Justice Vinson appointed me a 
chairman of the Committee of District Judges to make a study of 
how the problem of probation, generally and specifically, was affected 
by juvenile delinquency. 

I filed a report with the Judicial Conference on October 21, 1947, 
and I suggest that that report be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Hannocn. We have it here. 

Senator Hennines. Without objection, it will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The document referred to was marked Exhibit No. 23 and is 
on file with the subeommittee.) 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not appear as an expert in penology. I disclaim 
any expertness in that regard. 

Senator Henninos. Judge, is it not true that the more you see of 
this kind of thing, the more you are inclined to disclaim expertness? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. I do not claim there is any panacea for 
juvenile delinquency although I recognize it as an acute problem. 
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I just took a look at that chart over there and it seems to be on the 
upward trend in the capital as well as in my own home State. 

In 1947 we were primarily concerned with the probation problem; 
that is to say, the handling of probation in the District court. We 
recognized then and set forth in our report that to the greatest extent 
possible, juvenile offenders should be diverted to the State agencies. 

The load on probation officers was extreme and Congress had recog- 
nized that there was no relief in sight, so that in one sense of the word 
it was a problem of economy. 

You also had the problem that the Bureau of Prisons could never 
get an appropriation to maintain local agencies adequate for the 
supervision of juvenile offenders, even where local agencies were noto- 
riously insufficient. 

So we recommended that the judges take every step possible to 
divert offenders. We did that not only because of the problems of 
economy but also because of the matter of principle. We conceived 

the primary duty to deal with juvenile offenders was upon the State, 

and indeed in my own State the validity of juvenile delinquent stat- 
utes was challenged, and they very nearly were struck down on the 
theory that even the State had no authority to carry out the proce- 
dures which the New York State Legislature had put in force. 

The late Chief Judge Crane, of the court of appeals, took violent 
objection to the handling of a juvenile offender by informal proce- 
dures and then incarcerating him for a longer period than even a 
felon might receive. 

So we had in mind that if the State had questioned its power in 
the premise, how much more questionable was the power of the Fed- 
eral Government which, after all, under the Constitution has left to 
the States matters of public health and morals. 

So that both as a matter of practice and as a matter of principle, 
the diversion was considered to be an absolute necessity: wherever 
it was possible, and in practice, that was followed in my district and 
in the adjoining districts. 

Now, you come to the problem of where you have juvenile offenders 
who you cannot relax to the State authorities, and that can happen. 

We had in Brooklyn in 1938 inaugurated what was called the Brook- 
lyn plan. It was an experiment. It was stric tly empirical. It was not 
based upon any statute. The whole principle of juvenile-delinquent 
statutes is that you should not treat the offender as a criminal if you 
can avoid it. 

Under most juvenile-delinquent statutes, however, the offender is 
arrested and charged at least with juvenile delinquency, and he winds 
up with a record. 

We thought it might be advisable in some cases, highly selective, 
not to charge them at all. That when the boy is arrested, or girl, if 
it looked as if rehabilitation was possible without charging the offend- 
er with juvenile delinquency, why charge him or her at all? 

We would request the boy to submit himself to probation for a year. 
In the meantime the United States attorney, who also has the power 
to refuse to prosecute, deferred prosecution until he saw how the 
probation came out. 

If the boy behaved himself for a year, the United States attorney 
noll prossed the case. 
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The procedure had great disadvantages and great posibilities of 
disaster, but fortunately, I checked the other day, and they have 
handled some three or four hundred offenders in the eastern district 
in that manner since my time as prosecutor, and not once has there 
been a recidivist. 

To give the subcommittee the type of case which we handled in that 
manner, I set forth in this report, and I will briefly state here what 
the facts were. 

The boy in question was attending Brooklyn Technical High 
School, which is a high school open only to boys with excellent elemen- 
tary school records. At the high school they had a course in what 
they called applied physics. In the course of that training, they 
taught the boy how to take a cigarette box, a Murad box by choice, and 
fill it with a paste and then take a nickel and press down on one side 
and on the other and make a mold, and they told him how to make the 
slag, and this bright student was producing nickels on a large scale 
when the Secret Service caught up with him. 

So, Mr. Maloney, who was then in charge in the area, came in to me 
with it, and he had the lesson book with the mimeograph sheet. So 
he and I walked over to the board of education office and we told them 
to please teach them to make lead soldiers and not nickels. 

I believe that was done. At any rate, that is a case where the boy 
was guilty of counterfeiting. Had we charged him as a juvenile 
delinquent, he would have had a record, not a record of felony, but a 
rec ord. 

We put him on probation. He wound up with no record. He gota 
commission in the Army and he has distinguished himself since. 
That is the type of case. 

Now, I do not hold that out as something which should be done on a 
wide scale. You cannot do it except with first offenders, and you can- 
not do it if the boy has a broken home. 

Then there is thrust upon the Federal Government the necessity of 
transporting him a great distance, usually from his own home to the 
national training school, which is an excellent institution, but it defies 
all knowledge of handling, of rehabilitating youthful offenders, I 
think, to take him right out of his community. 

My theory is that the village can do more than the county, and the 
county more than the State, and the State more than the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Hennines. And, Judge, possibly the neighborhood can do 
more than the city. 

Mr. Kennepy. I take it down to the neighbor. 

So, in brief, that is what our report concluded and at the end we 
did raise this point: We said that the efficacy of any handling of 
juveniles is going to rest in the last analysis upon the confidence and 
integrity of the United States attorney and the probation officer. It 
is a human problem and how well it will be handled depends on how 
those human beings who are handling it will behave themselves. 

It is true, of course, of the Bureau of Prisons, which I must say in 
my experience did an admirable job in trying to solve some of these 
proble ms for us. 

I cannot suggest any legislation. I have no panacea. I am willing 
to answer any questions you gentlemen may think I can answer. 
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Mr. Hannocn. Judge, do the courts have an adequate number of 
probation officers to carry out this plan of deferred probation ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. At the date of this report, Congress had made a 
statement in that respect in which they ac ‘knowledged that there was 
a deficiency in personnel. I am sorry I don’t have the exact cita- 
tion, but they said that the probation system is a vital segment of our 
judicial system. 

Then they went on to say—this House Appropriations Committee— 
it also feels, however, that Federal expenditures must be reduced. 

While the workload, and this tends to answer your question, of 114 
probationers to 1 probation officer is seemingly high, it is a relative 
figure. Now, I am not prepared to say what the workload on each 
probation officer is now, but I would think it is extremely high. 

Mr. Hannocu. In order to carry out this plan of deferred proba- 
tion, you would have to have a competent and adequate number of 
probation officers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hannoch, we attacked it in a slightly different 
way in the report. We felt it was impossible to expand the probation 
system. The economy forebade it. We felt therefore, let us take 
the load off the probation officers where we can. 

For example, presentence reports, suppose a judge talks with a 
prisoner at the bar before imposing sentence and has gotten enough 
for his own purpose to make up his mind what should be done. W hy 
saddle the probation officer with the job of filing a probation report ? 

The mixed sentence—we advocated abolition of that. That is a 

case where the judge sends the man to jail on one count and gives 
him probation on the other. 

It seems to us that one thing laughed at the other; that if he was 
eligible for probation why send him to jail, and if he belonged in 
jail, why give him probation. We felt the only realistic solution of 
the problem of the load on the probation people was to take as much 
away from them as we safely could. 

We did not think that Congress would ever expand it to the point 
where we had enough people. 

Mr. Hannocn. Of course, the cost of the salary of one probation 
officer, if any of these suggestions in this plan of yours worked out 
as they apparently do, is much cheaper than sending a youngster to 
one of the institutions. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is no question about that. There is no ques- 
tion that the more people you can safely process as juvenile offenders, 
the more you reduce the overall cost of operation of the courts. 

After all, if you go through with a full scale trial, you have the jury 
fees to consider; you have all sorts of hidden expenses, but that hid- 
den expense gets sort of lost in the shuffle when you ask for more 
money. 

I can see why. I don’t complain about it—I mean that hidden sav- 
ing sort of gets lost in the shuffle. I understand that. 

Mr. Hannocu. To what extent have your suggestions been carried 
out in the eastern and southern district ? 

Mr. Kennepy. In the eastern and southern district ? 

Mr. Hannocn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. They are still doing it in the eastern district. I be- 
lieve they are doing it in the southern district. But I emphasize that 
there is considerable risk on the prosecutor. He has no specific statu- 
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tory authority for this. His only authority is to say, “Under these 
circumstances I will not prosecute. I will wait to see how this boy be- 
haves himself.” 

So suppose that during that peiiod of 1 year, the boy should break 
out and commit some heinous crime. You can easily see that the pros- 
ecutor’s face would be very red and somebody might say to him, “What 
authority did you have to put him on probation?” When he gave him 
another chance. 

i. would have to say, “statutory wise, none: I took a chance on 
him.” 

But, after all, every judge who imposes probation takes a chance on 
the offender. 

Now, are there any other questions? 

Mr. Hannocn. That is all I have. 

Senator Henninas. Judge, if - _ Ly ask you some few questions be- 
fore you leave us, the liberal u f probation after consideration by 
the prosecutor and judge, siaaies a certain amount of courage, does 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Hennines. That is one of the elementary factors of it 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Hennrnas. It is much easier to say “Send him off to the 
institution,” and forget it because then a boy whom you gamble on, as 
you suggest, on whom you take a calculated risk, is not going to rise 
to confront you as one who has gone out and committed a murder the 
next day. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Senator Hennines. But in order to rehabilitate and save young 
people who for various reasons, and we know there are many, many 
reasons which bring them into courts in conflict with the law—if we 
are going to save some of these youngsters and set them upon the 
road to useful citizenship, it is going to require courage and a certain 
amount of faith in people. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Senator Henntnos. On the part of the prosecuting authorities and 
the judiciary as well as the probation machinery of the prison system. 
Every man that Mr. Bennett’s board, the Parole Board, on everyone 
that they release, they are taking a chance, but is it fair to hold a man 
who is ready to reenter society or the youngster who is ready to go 
out and try to make a new life for himself is it fair to hold him just 
because some offenders do violate confidence because we misjudged 
them, because of many factors that enter into their not going right 
after the first chance? 

Sometimes you have to give them more than one chance because 
elements are more complex and difficult. 

Mr. Kennepy. Apropos of what you said, one time they sponsored 
in the Congress, somebody did, an indeterminate sentence bill. I don’t 
know if it is still alive or what has happened to it. I felt it was a 
mistake, but at the same time, I personally would have welcomed 
being able just to say to the offender, “Well, your punishment will be 
taken care of by someone else.” 

When I went on the bench, Learned Hand said to me, “Don’t let 
them put you in criminal.” 

I said, “I can’t go in for a year. I am disqualified.” 
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He said, “I don’t mean that. Sentence day is the worst day the 
judge has to face. I always used to say to myself, ‘Here I am an old 
man in a long black nightgown, making muffled noises at people who 
may be no worse than 1.’ 

So your theory about probation requiring courage—it does require 
courage, and criticism can be heaped on the judge and everybody 
else in connection with it when it fails, and it does fail. 

I think Mr. Hoover has some figures on crimes by probationers 
that he got out. 

Senator Henninos. And on the question of sentences, too, Judge, I 
have been through the unpleasant experience of having to recommend 
sentences, to decide whether this man should have 2 years, that man 
should have 5, this man shall have 10. 

It is almost impossible to be right and to be sure you are right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Senator Hennines. When these men arrive at an institution, they 
come from one jurisdiction or even from one court in a given jurisdic- 
tion, and the man who has committed the less aggravated offense, or the 
less serious offense may come into an institution with a longer sentence 
than the fellow in the cell next to him, or the man who entered the 
institution that day with him, and they begin to compare notes in all 
these institutions, “What did you get and w vhat did you do?” 

I am sure it creates a problem ‘for Mr. Bennett and his associates. 
Uniformity of sentences, I am sure you have thought about that. Can 
you think of any solution to that, any partial solution to it? One 
judge believes everybody ought to be put away for a long time, or 
in effect by his actions seems to believe it. 

Another judge has an entirely different view of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. I can’t think of any solution. Take your system 
where you sentence an offender to less than a year. Suppose you give 
him 9 months. It used to be in my time, I don’t know whether it is 
still so, that he actually served a longer time than if you gave him au 
year and a day, because he just got what they call in prison parlance 

“ood time off,” whereas the other fellow was eligible for parole at 6 
months. 

Now, it is just a guess, isn’t it? I mean what you should do with 
them. It is a horrible thing to say it is a guess, but that is exactly 
what it is. 

Senator Henninos. It is exactly what it is when we are honest 
about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hannocu. It is quite possible, too, is it not, when a youthful 
offender joins with an adult in the commission of a crime, for the 
adult to get a lower sentence than perhaps the juvenile offender ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That can happen. 

By the way, apropos of your question addressed to Mr. Rogers about 
representation in hearings of juvenile delinquents, we said in our 
report, and maybe it will not do any harm to quote it, that : 

Competent counsel should, of course, be assigned and the question of guilt or 
innocence decided under the same strict safeguards that would obtain in hear- 
ings in open court. 

I believe in informality, but I believe that the juvenile should be 
at least given something approaching the same constitutional rights 
as the adult felon would have. 
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Mr. Hannocu. He is entitled to the same? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Hannocu. In the Federal probation part, did you have any- 
thing in your report as to the foster home method of taking care of 
these offenders on probation periods, where you did not think their 
homes were adequate to be of assistance to you? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, but we did say this about it, we said that there 
was need for adequate detention and foster home facilities. We said 
that: 

Special Federal facilities for such temporary detention do not exist, and as it 
has been pointed out, in all likelihood will never exist. It follows that in States 
and communities where shelters for juvenile offenders are maintained, the 
Federal judge simply has no alternative to the use of local facilities, unless the 
temporary detention of the offender under the tutelage of habitual criminals can 
be called an alternative. 

Again, there is and can be no Federal counterpart on a wide scale to the use 

of foster homes, very often a solution to the problem of the juvenile offender who 
has a possibility of rehabilitation, but whose home environment is bad or lack- 
ng altogether. 
I am for those foster homes if they can be used. Of course, there is 
danger, and the Bureau of Prisons has always been alert in my time 
and I believe it is so today, through the Attorney General to inform 
the court and local prosecutor where there is any lack of security or 
any bad features to foster homes maintained under the State. 

Senator Hennines. Judge Kennedy, on behalf of the committee I 
want to thank you very much for your coming here today and giving 
us your testimony. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am very happy to be here. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
PRISONS, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Hannocu. Do you have a statement you want to make to us, 
Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
don’t have a prepared statement to read, as I thought I could be of 
greatest help by coming here first of all and explaining some of these 
procedures perhaps in more detail, to give you some statistics as to 
the extent of the load and then perhaps submit 2 or 3 suggestions to the 
committee. 

And if it is agreeable to you, I would like to proceed informally and 
have you interrupt me wherever you think desirable. 

Senator Hennincs. Proceed in your own way, if you please. 

Mr. Bennerr. May I first thank you, Senator, for those very kind 
remarks you made, and for Mr. Rogers’ remarks. 

In a job such as I have, you know, where your fingers are crossed all 
the ane you have to be careful about acknowledging all those re- 
marks, but it is, of course, very pleasant. It is pleasant for me to be 
here, too, because I think that the work of this committee is certainly 
of very great importance and most of all, it is of great importance 
to the kind of work I do, because I conceive it to be a part of my job 
to try to do whatever we can to prevent these men from coming into 
our institutions. 
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Senator Hennrnos. Mr. Bennett, at this point, for the benefit 
of the record, and perhaps for some who do not know, as some of us 
do, about your long period of service and your splendid work in con- 
nection with correctional institutions and related fields, would you 
give us without too much forbearance and modesty, a statement of 
your own experience and background ? 

Mr. Bennett. Senator, I have been connected with the Federal 
service now since 1919, and in 1928-29, at the suggestion of a commit- 
tee similar to this, I made a study of the Federal prison system. I 
was asked to draft a report of the committee, which I did, and they 
adopted it, and later on when Mr. Bates was put in charge of the Fed- 
eral prison system he called me up one day and he said, “Well, that 
is a pretty good report you wrote. Now come over here and help me 
put it into effect.” 

From that day to this, about 25 years, almost, I have been trying 
to implement that report and carry out some of the recommendations 
which we made. 

I have been Director of the Federal Prison Bureau since 1937. In 
that capacity, I am responsible for the supervision of some 25 different 
penal and correctional institutions, including 3 institutions for juve- 
nile delinquents, with a total population now of approximately 19,000 
men. 

As I said, I conceive it to be a part of my duty to do whatever we 
can to try to reduce incidence of men coming into correctional insti- 
tutions. 

It is surprising in fact, or it may not be so surprising, that behind 
every adult criminal we have in these institutions, almost always there 
is a shadowy outline of a juvenile delinquent. 

Upward of 70 percent of the people that go into many penal insti- 
tutions have previously been convicted of some offense. It is the man 
who once gets into the clutches of the law, and who perhaps has been 
disgraced, whom you have great difficulty in reaching and getting to 
change. He cannot be scared into compliance with the law. 

So we have to go about it in some other way. The intelligent thing 
to do, of course, is to begin with the young offender. That is what 
this subcommittee is trying to do. I think that has been the attitude 
of the Department of Justice for years, that everything be done to 
try to salvage the juvenile delinquent when he comes into the Fed- 
eral system. 

Now, of course, like Mr. Rogers, I have no panaceas, no pet theories 
1 want to enumerate to the committee, but I did want to tell you 
something of the scope of this problem, and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Hannoch and Mr. Beaser, we prepared some statistics, Senator. I 
think I can very quickly show you the size of this problem. You will 
find on that first chart, Senator, a description of cases of juvenile 
delinquents who were brought under Federal jurisdiction. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Bennett, is that the one captioned “Per- 
centages, by Age Groups”? 

Mr. Bennetr. No; “Disposition of Cases.” It is the first page. 
That is the chart showing the disposition of cases of offenders in 
Federal courts. 

In 1953 there were a total of 2,543. Of that number, 340 were cases 
dismissed and not convicted ; 452 we were able to divert to local author- 
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ities; 870 were placed on probation; and 881 were committed to 
custody. 

That gives you something of the dimensions of the problem. It is 
not too large, but yet it is quite important, because these young boys 
are very difficult to reh: rbilitate and place back in their home 
community. 

If you will turn next to this pie chart—I think that is perhaps the 
next best one—this shows you the Federal offenses committed by 
juvenile offenders. It shows you that 55.5 percent of the cases involved 
the interstate transportation of a stolen automobile. 

The next largest number is for larceny except automobile theft, 
largely theft from Government Reservations. 

Then liquor laws. Those are juveniles that are assisting usually in 
operating moonshine stills, 6.7 percent. 

Immigration, 5.6 percent. Those are boys who come across the 
border, stowaways, Mexican boys who cross the line in Texas. 

You see, the number of juveniles convicted for violation of the 
drug laws is a very small percentage, 2.4 percent. I will go into that 
further in detail later on. 

So it is around the automobile by far and away the largest number 
of Federal offences revolve. 

I think it might be well to note the distribution of these Federal 
juvenile offenders. 

Mr. Hannocu. What is the page number ? 

Mr. Bennett. Page 7. 

You will notice I have a chart there, Federal Juvenile Offenders 
_ 100,000 of Child Population. You will notice that in the north- 

stern section of the country—Pennsylvania, New Jersey—there are 
very, very few Federal offenders in ratio to the school population. 

For instance, in New Jersey we only have 1 Federal offender per 
100,000 children, whereas in New Mexico you have 50. In Arizona 
there are 94 Federal juvenile offenders per 100,000 population of 
school age. That is largely, Senator, because these boys that steal 
ears usually are running away from something and seeking some 
FE] Dorado, and not infrequently that is California. 

So they get picked up in Arizona in a stolen car and are arrested 
there and charged under the Federal act. 

It is also significant, I think, if you will note, that in the southern 
tier of States, in the least populated States, the proportion of Federal 
offenders is higher than in New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
andsoon. That is not infrequently because those States lack juvenile 
courts of their own—juvenile facilities of their own—to handle these 
offenders and there is no place to which they can be diverted, or there 
is reluctance on the part of the Federal authority to turn them over 
to local officials because of their feeling that they will not be ade- 
quately treated and handled. 

That is one of our primary problems so far as Federal juvenile delin- 
quency is concerned. 

Let me just give you a figure. I was computing last night how 
much money it ‘cost the Federal Government to operate this “Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act and take care of these offenders, and it runs 
in the neighborhood of $3 million a year. 
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While that is not a great figure these days, it is a considerable cost 
to the Government and, consequently, anything that can be done to 
encourage these States to take care of their own problems will be just 
so much saving to the Federal Government. 

In other words, I am saying that this committee can save the Fed- 
eral Government a good deal of money through various measures that 
you suggest and 1 or 2 that I will submit to you in a moment. 

Senator Hennrnes. At this point and because of the almost inevi- 
table corollary that a large number of juvenile offenders means ulti- 
mately a large number of adult offenders in institutions, have you an 
approximation in mind of the total price on population, State and 
Federal, in the United States ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; about 165,000. 

Senator Henninos. That is exclusive of jails and workhouses, places 
for misdemeanors and violations of ordinances, the serious crime, 
felony ¢ 

Mr. Bennetr. That is right. 

Senator Hennines. That is what? 

Mr. Bennett. One hundred and sixty-five thousand. I will file the 
exact number with the committee in the record. It is a very consider- 
able number, Senator, and it must be remembered that the turnover is 
very heavy. 

For example, in the Federal system the average amount of time 
served runs about 15 months. So that you see, with our present 
population of 19,000, in the course of the year we handle close to 
35,000 men. 

You have that turnover in State institutions as well. 

Senator, you have asked a couple of questions—what percentage of 
the cases are handled under adult procedure, these juveniles who com- 
mit offenses who are handled under adult procedure, and what percent- 
age is handled under the juvenile procedure. 

In 1953, of the total of 881 cases, only 56 were handled under the 
adult procedure. The other 825 were handled under the juvenile 
procedure. 

So that works pretty well, as you will see. I should think perhaps 
you would next be interested in some details as to the type of Federal 
crimes committed by these juveniles in addition to this percentage 
table. 

Mr. Hannocu. I note from the record you are talking about offen- 
ders under 18 years of age in these statistics. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right; yes, sir. 

Now, you will see this last year out of a total of 2,548 cases, there 
were 15 cases of adult, almost altogether assaults upon a Federal 
officer somewhere. There were 11 cases of boys who attempted to 
wreck trains, boys who put blocks on railroad tracks. 

And there were only nine cases of counterfeiting of the type that 
Judge Kennedy mentioned here, boys that are used to passing coun- 
terfeit notes. 

There were 10 cases of extortion ; those are boys who write extortion 
notes to various motion-picture actressess and others, attempting to ex- 
tract some money, following some pattern they may have gotten out of 
various kinds of programs that they themselves have seen. 
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Senator Henninos. Possibly from those same motion-picture ac- 
tresses. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

We had eight involved in ‘kidn: upping cases. Several of those cases, 
Senator, were young girls under the age of 18 = had kidnapped a 
child because of some mother urge they had, or because perhaps of 
some mental deficiency. 

So on it goes. Perhaps all I need to do is to file that with you. I 
did want to bring out that of the 2,543 cases, only 31 were sent for 
violation of the marijuana tax statute and 22 were sent in for viola- 
tion of other narcotic drug statutes. 

So the dimensions of that problem in the Federal system are not 
very great. 

Now, all of those statistics are there, I prepared them for the in- 
formation of the subcommittee, and you are at liberty to ask us any 
questions you want about them at any time. 

Now, as to the kind of juvenile delinquent we receive in Federal 
courts, I suppose that far and away the largest number of these are 
runaway boys who are escaping from some home situation and who are 
trying to find a better situation for themselves, and may be running 
away from school. They may be running away from a bad home, or 
for any other reason. 

Then the next largest number I should think we would get, would 
be the boys who are handicapped, whose handicap is responsib le for 
their maladjustment. They have a club foot, perhaps. They have 
other physical handicaps, mental deficiencies that cause trouble. 

Would you like to have me recite a specific case of that kind ? 

Senator Hennines. I think we would like very much to have you do 
o, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, here is a seriously handicapped boy but for a 
different reason. Bill is a 15-year-old boy, now presently out here 
at the training school and maybe you will have an opportunity to 
interview him. His father was killed in a gunfight when Bill was 
only 5 years of age. 

His mother deserted him and several older children immediately 
after his father’s death. 

While not much is known of her, reports indicate she has been in 
and out of jail herself on several occasions. Until Bill was about 
12 he was shunted from one relative to another. No one gave him 
any attention and he, of course, on the other hand, had affection for 
no one. 

He didn’t do well in school, although he was quite intelligent. 

At the age of 12, Bill was referred to a county juvenile court for 
stealing a horse. He was committed to a State school, more as a de- 
pendent child than as a delinquent. He was released after about a 
year, but he shortly was returned again as a violator, largely because 
they had no place to place him, no one who would take : any respon- 
sibility for him. 

He did not last very long in the community and he got caught steal- 
ing from parked cars and he again was returned as a violator. 

Then again he was released. The last time he was released, when 
he was 15 years of age, he was out only 6 days when he was charged with 
cutting and wounding with intent to kill. 
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After several months, again at the State school, he assaulted one of 
the officers and escaped, and stole a car and came to us. We now have 
him. He has proved to be a pretty difficult boy to manage. 

Now, that is a fairly good case to illustrate the problems. 

Senator Henninas. There doesn’t seem to be any reason, Mr. Ben- 
nett, why he should not be a difficult boy to manage. 

Mr. Bennett. It does not seem so to me, no. 

Let me give you another case. I have cases of homeless boys. Here 
is a case of a mentally deficient boy, Senator. It is these mentally 
deficient boys that cause a great deal of trouble as delinquents, and it is 
partially because State and Federal facilities so far as they are con- 
cerned, for the care of retarded children, are very limited and they are 
very overcrowded. 

They take only the most serious cases that simply can’t get along 
under any circumstances in the community. 

But here is one that we thought should have been committed, not- 
withstanding the crowded conditions of these institutions. 

In 1952, this boy was caught around a still for unlawful distilling. 
He was placed on probation. Then a little later on he violated his 
probation, stole a jeep with a companion and drove it interstate. He 
was given another trial on probation, but violated it and he was 
brought into court. 

When his name was called, Senator, he didn’t answer his name. 
But his bondsman who happened to be standing nearby had brought 
him into court and he punched him and says, “They are calling your 
name. Go up there.” 

So he went up and the bondsman explained to the judge that he 
didn’t comprehend that they wanted him up there. 

When we got him, we found him to be seriously deficient mentally. 
He didn’t appear to understand the simplest of instructions. We 
literally had to lead this boy from one place to another by giving him 
another boy. 

Of course, we could not test his intelligence because he didn’t under- 
stand it. 

There is a boy that certainly ought not to be a Federal charge. He 
certainly ought not to be in an institution for juvenile delinquents, 
but it is not an uncommon type of case. 

Now, there is another type of case that interests a great many people. 
There are two types of parents. There are the neglectful parents. I 
pointed out the cases; you are familiar with them. There is also the 
parent who is oversolicitous, the overly protective parent. 

Bob is one of these boys. His father is a prominent doctor. Dur- 
ing the years in which this boy was growing up his parents gave him 
everything he wished for. He was pampered, indulged, and spoiled. 

In his early school years he began to be a problem and his parents 
enrolled him in a military school. He left the school and began 
hitchhiking around the country. His father went after him time 
after time and brought him home. 

Then, unfortunately, his mother was killed in a spectacular auto- 
mobile accident. In the emotional stress the boy left home, and he 
decided the solution of his problem was to get into the Army, but 
he did not last in the Army. He was discharged, went home, and he 
married a teen-age girl. 
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Then he began drinking heavily. He forged checks on his father’s 
account, whic h his father picked up for quite a long time. He stole 
a car then and drove it halfway ac ross the country. 

Then he was finally caught, Senator, in a hotel room, where he was 
armed with a stolen gun and threatening to kill the police. 

Now, throughout all of his difficulties he has had the protection of 
his father. and I am afraid his father had not gone to consult with 
other people to see how this boy could properly be h: indled. 

The result was that here we have him. We are trying to interpret 
his problems to his father through correspondence and through the 
probation officer, but it is a rather difficult thing to do at this distance. 

Senator HENNINGS. Does his father have an interest in him now? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; but not all fathers do under such circumstances. 

I have a case almost similar to this, a very prominent family, and 
so on, but the boy causes the family so much trouble that this hostility 

as set up between the boy and his father. The father absolutely 
re sie cted him, and we have had to turn to other resources to help that 
boy out. 

So what I am trying to say is that these cases run the gamut. To 
do our job right we have to have facilities of all kinds to help these 
boys. We have to have poyehistrists We have to have social workers. 


We have to have community resources, and so on, to do something for 
these boy Ss. 

Of course, it is expensive. Frequently I have heard people say to 
me, “Why, it costs as much money to take care of one of those delin- 
quent boys in your training school as it does to send him to college.” 

That is not quite literally true, but it is almost true. It costs us 


about $2,000 a year to take care of one of these boys. But we have a 
much more difficult job. 

Senator Hennrinos. It costs almost as much sometimes as it does 
to maintain a giraffe or elephant in a zoo, does it not ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; but we have to be implemented with these 
facilities if we are going to do our job right. These are community 
problems, frequently made by the community. 

So we ask, as we do, for help and money and assistance; no money 
is better spent, Senator, in the long run. 

Senator Hennrnos. Mr. Bennett, I am certainly in agreement with 
you on that. You and I have had a good many talks about these prob- 
lems and have visited some of the institutions together. You know 
there is a lot of talk about the boy is no good, don’t coddle him, lock 
him up somewhere, put him out of the way. 

You hear a great deal of that talk from people, don’t you? 

Mr. Bennett. We certainly do. 

Senator Hennrnos. Some people believe prisons should be bastiles 
with high walls and dark cells and solitary confinement on bread and 
water. Most of the people have never been in a prison. 

Mr. Bennetr. That is true. 

Senator Henninos. They have never been in court with the re- 
sponsibility of sentencing him, as Judge Kennedy pointed out, sen- 
tencing people who probably aren’t any worse than the judge or other 
people. 

I have talked to many of your fine public health officers and your 
psychiatrists. I believe they are all public health servicemen. There 
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are not enough of them anywhere to really take care of the caseloads, 
are there? 

Mr, Bennett. That is right. 

Senator Henninos. In any of your institutions? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Senator Hennrnas. Juveniles as well as other institutions? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. We find, Senator, apropos of that, 
that this technique of group psychotherapy is very helpful with these 
embittered young boys who blame their troubles on society, and not 
infrequently they may be correct. 

Senator Hrnnines. They work off their aggression somehow 
through that technique, in that therapy. 

Mr. Benner. That is right. If we can get those boys together in 
a group and they talk out their problems under the leade rship of a 
psychiatrist, we can work some remarkable changes in them. 

It is the same technique as is used in the Alcoholics Anonymous 
technique. 

Senator Hennines. They can often see their own problems in ob- 
serving another. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. 

One boy can take the comments of another boy in a similar situation 
and prolit by it, whereas he will not take the comment or similar advice 
from a person who is in a better position, in an authoritarian position. 
He says, “You don’t understand my problems. You don’t know what 
you are talking about. You have never been up against what I have.” 

So he closes his mind to the advice. 

We find those psychotherapy projects very helpful. Because of 
the limited services, we have had to make it available only to the most 
serious offenders. 

Mr. Hannocn. Mr. Bennett, following the Senator’s question, at 
one of our earlier hearings, one of the psychiatrists, I think it was, 

‘arrying out your suggestion, raised the question as to whether there 
howl 1 not be a group called Juveniles Anonymous. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, it is a technique. 

Mr. Hannocu. Have you any thoughts on that? 

Mr. Bennett. I think the technique is very good. I think it is ex- 
cellent. You could have a little club or hostel. There are business- 
men in this town that are devoting their time and attention to doing 
just that sort of thing. They don’t do it with a large group, but they 
are acting as sponsors for 2 or 3 boys. 

Most of them like to remain anonymous because they are doing this 
job for the tremendous satisfaction they get out of it. 

I feel certain that there are thousands of men throughout the coun- 
try who can be appealed to in this way to help these youngsters. 

Senator Hennines. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bennett, out at El 
Reno, Okla., the service club, I believe it is the Lion’s Club in Okla- 
homa City, goes out and the individual members go and visit certain 
of the boys and undertake to provide employment ‘for them after they 
are released, keep in touch with them while they are in the institution. 

And didn’t you and I hear something in Atlanta about a similar 
group in Atlanta? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. There is also a very fine group here in Wash- 
ington, Senator. 

42956—54—pt. 2 
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Senator, before my time has expired, pe rhs aps I ought to get down 
spec ific ally to 1 or 2 of these suggestions. 

You have heard a great deal of discussion of this problem of divert- 
ine cases from Federal court to State authorities. One of the diffi- 
culties with that proposal is that the States like Arizona, Wyoming, 
and so on, do not want to accept a boy who is a resident of New York 
State and merely happened to be picked up in Arizona. 

So what we have to do is to find some method of getting him back 
to New York City. Well. the present statute, which is section 5001, 
provides that this can be done only in the event that the State is willing 
to assume jurisdiction over this young offender, and secondly, that the 
young offender consents to being returned. 

Well, the whole thing is tied up in so much red tape and so many 
people have to consent and so on, that in actual practice it does not 
work, 

Now, I think it would be realistic to revise and modernize that 
statute and take off some of those safeguards, if that is what they were 
oI oinal ly put t in there for, take off some of those restrictions and sim- 
ply authorize the United States attorney, when in the best interest of 
. e juvenile offender, and the best interest of the pub lic, he finds it to 

» best to return the child, to order the child returned to his home 

‘tate and authorize the United States marshal to take him back there 
and pay his expenses. 

It would be far cheaper, Senator, than having to do the same thing 
after the man has ome convicted. 

I don’t think the cost would be any greater. If that suggestion 
appeals to the connnittee, I will be happy to submit to you a specific 
bill authorizing that. 

Senator Hennineos. We will be very glad to have you do that, Mr. 
Bennett, if you will. 

Mr. Hannocu. Let me tell you in connection with that, Mr. Ben- 
nett, because we have found and there will be some testimony on it in 
the next day or so, that the same kind of redtape exists with respect 
to the use of the appropriations given to the Children’s Bureau to 
provide for runaway children, so much so that out of their entire 
appropriation they have « only been able to spe nd $5,000 because nobody 
can con nply with all the redta pe that exis sts with respect to it. 

Mr. Bennetr. That is right. 

Ir. Hannocn. So the suggestion you make here may be doubly 
helpful in connection with some suggestions that they may have to 
make on that subject. 

Mr. Bennett. I think that would be well worth while. I am sure 
it would result in savings to the Federal Government as a whole. 

You see, with respect to these boys and juvenile delinquents, their 
cases are cognizable in almost every State of the Union as incorrigible 
or as being beyond parental cont trol. We don’t have the complic: ated 
problems of jurisdiction and proof of the offense and all that sort of 
thing with regi ird to these cases. 

So we can, with the cooperation I think of a great many States, 
get the kid back to where he belongs. 

Now, secondly, Senator, and this is somewhat more complicated, 
I wonder if the committee would not like to give thought to the idea 
of enacting a statute which would authorize the States to enter into 
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compacts whereby they could share facilities, cooperate in preventive 
measures looking to the cure or help in reducing juvenile delinquency. 

As Mr. Rogers pointed out, some of these States cannot afford to 
put up and operate the facilities they need, simply because they do 
not have enongh need for them. 

Take the District of Columbia. At this girls’ school out here, I 
think there are about 20 or 25 girls in the school. If the District 
of Columbia could cooperate with the State of Maryland and the 
State of Virginia on this same problem and share a single facility, 
why, they could do so to the advantage of all concerned. 

For instance, on this oo of narcotic addiction, the city of 
New York has established a special ee to handle ae 
narcotic addicts. If New York and New Jersey could enter into ¢ 
compact whereby New Jersey would have the advantage of that 
facility, why, it would help out in both cases. 

But more important still, an interstate compact of that kind might 
make it possible to do a lot of other things. It might make it possible 
to facilitate the return of these runaway boys when a Federal offense 
is not involved. 

Here is a boy in St. Louis who goes over to East St. Louis and 
commits an offense in ” Bast St. Louis. Now maybe with some such 
compact as this an arrangement could be worked out where that boy 
could be brought back and tried in St. Louis. 

Take Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., those kids get 
in groups and they operate back and forth. If we had an interstate 
compact that would permit cooperation in the solution of those prob- 
lems, the police of Kansas City, Kans., would return those to them and 
Missouri would return those to Kansas. 

But there is still another thing that such an organization could 
do. It could engage in preventive work. We could have joint pre- 
ventive projects. We could have these youth councils that overlap 
State lines. 

Another thing that the committee has suggested which I think 
is very wise is to do ee about deserting parents, and fathers 
partic ‘ularly. There are about 750,000 children in this country now 
receiving public sales ance through the aid to dependent children, 
largely because they have been deserted by one parent or the other. 

You have joined in introducing a bill to handle this through the 
Federal procedure. I think when you go into this in detail you are 
going to find there will be a good many practical difficulties connected 
with the administration of that bill. 

Now, perhaps we can accomplish the same thing through this inter- 
state compact idea by authorizing the States of Illinois, in the case 
of Illinois and Missouri, to agree to enforce the orders of the courts of 
Missouri with respect to nonsupport. 

Now, that is another thing you could do under this compact. It 
would be a sort of catalytic act, if you please, about which a lot of 
things look good to the prevention ‘and control of juvenile offenses 
and the shar ing of facilities, many things, could revolve around that. 

It would not cost the Federal Government any money other than 
a small amount, perhaps, for administration and fostering a develop- 
ment of the compact. 
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If later on that appears to you as something worth considering, 1 
will be happy to submit that suggestion in more detail with a draft 
bill. It is something that has not been tried, Senator. 

Senator Hennines. |] ee nk right now, Mr. Bennett, I can say that 
the subcommittee would be very glad to have you do that for our 
consideration. 

Mr. Bennett. It seems to me that is one way we can get cooperation. 

Senator, those are my two specific suggestions to the committee. 
Let me say I will be very happy as time goes on to help in any way 
I can. We are looking forward to this hew Federal Youth Act with 
a great deal of enthusiasm. We think it is going to work. It is going 
to have some bugs in it, but we think it is going to work and we are 
going to be able to handle these young fellows more intelligently. 

Mr. Hannocu. In one of my sessions with you we were discussing 
the runaway problem and you explained to me the problem that 
exists in some of the Western States, where for want of a few dollars, 
became necessary to convict these runaways of a Federal crime, be- 

\use that was the only way you could ever get them home, and that 
crime operated as a stigma to them the rest of their lives. 

Will you tell that story for the record ? 

Mr. BenneEtTrT. Yes; sir. That is correct, because of lack of machin- 
ery to get them back home the only thing that the district attorney can 
do is to take the automobile away from the boy and then kick the boy 
across the State border, which would not be a very happy solution to 
the problem, or he can convict him and then turn him over to us and 
leave it to us to solve his problem. 

But that, of course, makes him a juvenile delinquent and while 
that is not a crime in the usual sense that a felony is considered to be 
u crime, it does not incapacitate him completely, for instance, for 
military service, nevertheless, when he : ap plies for a job, when he goes 
to get a bond later on, when he wants to drive a bus or any other work, 
he can’t get a job because he has been arrested and held to be a juvenile 
delinquent. 

So we can prevent that through this other procedure I mentioned. 

Mr. Hannocn. As a matter of fact, most of these children that are 
picked up in connection with transporting cars across State lines are 
not children who have stolen cars; are they? They take the cars 
against the owner’s interest, they are out for a joy ride. 

Mr. Bennerr. Many of those would be convicted in most juvenile 
courts for unauthorized use of a motor vehicle. That is the technical 
term they would use. 

Mr. Hannocn. But in order to convict him of a Federal offense, you 
have to have them convicted under the Dyer Act of taking a car with 
intent to steal it. : 

Mr. Bennerr. Precisely. 

Mr. Hannocu. Most of them don’t ever have any such intent. 

Mr. Bennett. Precisely. 

Mr. Hannocu. Is that the only method that the Federal Govern- 
ment or the Department of Justice or your group have of getting these 
kids back home, maybe just across the State line, first convicting him 
of a crime and then the marshal is allowed to spend the money to 
take him home. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Other than some procedure like Judge Kennedy de- 
scribed here. The probation officer can go to the travel agency or 
some private Community Chest agency and get money to pay that 
boy’s fare back home. But that requires, of course, for the district 
attorney to be willing to file the case and then later on nolle pros it. 
That is the only way it can be done. 

Mr. Hannocu. Is this runaway problem a serious problem, to your 
knowledge ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, I think it is becoming more and more serious. 

Mr. Hannocu. Where is it more prevalent ? 

Mr. Bennerr. There are a great many boys that run to Florida 
on the east coast. That seems to be the El Dorado of a lot of them. 
Then a lot of them go out West. They don’t know just where, but 
out West, and to California. 

The points where they seem to get into trouble most freque sntly are 
in North Carolina on their way down to Florida and in Florida. 

Mr. Hannocu. The gas runs out when they get to Carolina; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Bennett. Or on the west coast, a great many of them get into 
trouble, in Cheyenne, Wyo., and in either Phoenix, or Tucson, Ariz. 

And there are some cities in Texas, Dallas, and Fort Worth, where 
they seem to get into trouble more frequently, or a larger proportion 
of them. 

Mr. Hannocn. And California? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, but frequently in California, you see, the Cali- 
fornia State authorities will take jurisdiction over them then. 

Senator Hennineos. Mr. Bennett, the Senate has gone into session, 
as you know. Counsel does not know and I do not know whether 
this subcommittee has permission of the Senate to sit during the ses- 
sion. As you may know that is a requirement under our procedure. 

Counsel has indicated that there are a number of questions which 
counsel would like to ask of you, and get you to develop certain other 
points which have not been touched upon. 

Does anybody know whether Senator Hendrickson has been con- 
sulted about holding sessions this afternoon? I have had no word 
on it at all. 

Mr. Hannocnu. I don’t know anything about permission of the 
Senate, but I consulted him and he said he would be here to go on at 
2 o’clock. 

I assume he must have gotten some permission. I do not know, but 
I would suggest, if it is agreeable to you, that we adjourn until 
2 o’clock and if I find out he has not gotten such permission, I will 
contact Mr. Bennett so that he does not have to come back. 

Senator Henninos. It is about time for the noon recess and if it 
will not be of too great inconvenience to you, we realize how busy 
you are, we would like to have you return if you can at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Henninos. That, of course, applies to all others who have 
come here as witnesses today. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p.m. a recess was taken until 2 p. m. the same 
day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. 

Senator Henprickson (chairman of the subcommittee, presiding). 
The committee will be in order and the counsel will call the first 
witness. 

Mr. Hannocn, Dr. Tappan. 

The Cnamman. W i you please state your name and occupation 
for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL W. TAPPAN, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
PAROLE, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Dr. 'Tarran. The name is Paul W. Tappan, Chairman of the United 
States Board of Parole. 

My Washington address is 35 E Street NW. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Doctor, you have a statement you want to make 
to us? 

Dr. Tappan. Yes, I do have. May I say first that as Chairman of 
the Board of Parole I am merely going to introduce the role of the 
Parole Board in relation to the young offender. 

We now have, as you know, a specialized youth division which is 
constituted within the reorganized Board of Parole and it seemed 
to me that it would be most appropriate for the Chairman of that 
division, Mr. Reed, to tell us something more in detail about the 
present function and future prospects of this youth division as pro- 
vided under the Youth Correction Act. 

Mr. Bennett this morning has talked to you in some detail about 
the statistics relating to the juve nile and youthful offenders in the 
Federal system, and I should prefer not to repeat any considerable 
body of that data in this regard, either as to the population of such 
young offenders in our Federal institutions, or in any detail on the 
parole statistics. 

I think perhaps, however, it might be mentioned in passing that we 
do have a sizable number of our cases eligible for parole each year 
who are made up of the juvenile and youth age groups. 

I believe that Mr. Bennett indicated that in the past year up to 
June 30, 1952, we had something in excess of 3,000 individuals under 
the age of 22 sentenced by our Federal courts throughout the United 
States, and that something under a thousand of these, close to 900, 
were juveniles of 17 or under. 

During that same year, the United States Board of Parole com- 
pleted 13,505 decisions in regard to parole. Of these, 3614 percent 
were grants. That is, a parole date was set for the releases of offenders 
involved. 

In the case of our juvenile delinquents, however, the proportion 
paroled was appreciably higher, some 57.1 percent. 

I think it should be commented in this respect that it is natural 
that a higher percent of juveniles and youthful offenders be paroled 
than in the case of adult offenders. 
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The Cuarrman. For the record, will you define what you mean 
by grants? I think I understand, but I would like to have it in the 
record. 

Dr. Tappan. Yes. Our actions are usually one of two sorts, either 
a grant of parole or a denial of parole. In the case of a grant, a date 
is set for the release of the individual some time short of that date 
when he would necessarily be released by operation of law. 

‘That may be a matter of a few weeks or sometimes a matter of a few 
months after the initial parole hearing is held. 

I was about to say that the higher proportion of the paroles that 
are granted to juveniles can be accounted for to a considerable extent 
by the fact that the *y are subject to minority sentences, and these are 
in many instances far longer, relative to the seriousness of the offense, 
than is the case with our adult offenders. 

It is not uncommon, for example, for a juvenile to face a term of 
3, 4, or more years for the taking of a car which is, of course, and I 
believe Mr. Bennett commented this morning, so common an offense 
among our juveniles. 

Technically those youngsters could be kept in confinement for an 
extended period of time and many of them are retained for a matter 
of a year, 2 years, or more. 

Mr. Hannocn. What would an adult get for doing the same thing? 

Dr. Tappan. Very commonly 18 months or 2 years. 

Mr. Hannocu. He gets about half the sentences that the juvenile 
gets ¢ 

Dr. Tappan. That commonly happens because of the sentence to 
minority which is given in many of these cases. 

The consequence of that is that with the release of juveniles after 
they have served some appreciable part of their term they have a 
longer period of parole to face, of supervision, after they are given 
grants of parole. 

So that, as I shall mention presently, we have a rate of parole viola- 
tions somewhat higher than we find among adults, and I think one 
very significant factor in that higher rate of parole violations among 
juveniles is that with the longer terms that they are given under 
minority sentences they have prolonged periods of supervision when 
a violation may occur. 

I mean, obviously, if a youngster has a period of 2 or 3 years on 
parole, there is a greater risk of violation than in the case of another 
individual who only has 6 or 8 months or a yea 

In this matter of violations I believe that the c mension may already 
be aware that close to 50 percent, in most. years it runs 49 percent, of 
the juveniles are returned for violation of either the rules, the condi- 
tions of their parole, or for a new law violation, a new offense. 

This figure is often contrasted quite dramatically with the relatively 
small percentages of violations among adults. 

Our figure in recent years has generally been about 19 percent viola- 
tions for all offenders paroled in the Federal system. 

There are various reasons for this high rate of violation among 
juveniles, it seems to me. A most obvious one, and one about which it 
is difficult to do anything effectively, is that the youngsters are un- 
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stable because of the age, the emotional difficulties of maturing, of 
growing up, the unusual stress that youngsters face, and in the pres- 
ent day, we find instability as not only a common characteristic of 
youth, but perhaps an accentuated one at the present time. 

Dealing with such instability, it is difficult to determine whether a 
youngster should be parolled, even if he seems to express some meas- 
ure of maturity while he is in the correctional institution. 

The CuatrMan. I do not want to interrupt your chain of thought, 
but how do you account for this instability which you describe ? 

Dr. Tappan. Well, the e xperts in these matters seem to believe that 
it is partially a function of p y+hysical factors, the problems of puberty 
and postpuberty, both physical and emotional. 

Instability is a universal characteristic of youngsters I think in all 


places and at all times. I think it is greatly exaggerated here and 
now by the succession of oe we faced in war, depression, broken 
homes, moral deterioration, the complexity of influences that make it 


difficult to train stable you ath in the United States today. 

[ think it isa general problem of youth, but that it is peculiar today 
at the present time. 

Obviously so in those homes that are broken, where youngsters have 
had an extended e xperience of insecurity, emotional] and financial in- 
security, where their futures are bleak, and growing up is an especially 
hard process as a consequence. 

Mr. Hannocn. Are those the reasons you give for the large per- 
centage of violations? Are you finished on that? 

Dr. Tappan. No; this is merely the first one. Coping with and pre- 
dicting the future stability of the youngsters is difficult. Commonly 
I think we find, with the treatment efforts of our institutions, they 
do what they can, they often can do a great deal. 

The youngster’s attitudes and intentions appear to be good. When 
he is released on parole, howe ver, if he goes into a community where 
his home is broken up, where there are no adequate foster-home facili- 
ties, if the school system is inadequate, overcrowded, insufficient serv- 
ices, the deplorable circumstances that are faced in the community by 
many offenders going out of our institutions make successful parole 
adjustment virtually impossible. 

This is one of the problems, of course, that a parole board must 
face because the success of its efforts is dependent so largely on the 
circumstances in the community. 

And unless those resources and services are improved, the viola- 
tions of parole are very common and very high. 

I mone mention in passing another factor that I think we often 
overlook, but which is relevant to our parole-violation rates in the 
past, and that is the fact that today, very fortunately as probation 
has become extended and improved, that our probation officers are 
taking off much of the cream of juveniles and youths that go through 
our courts. The best cases on the average are going into probation 
supervision, as they should. 

Youngsters who come from stable homes or who have little prior 
record are very commonly taken into probation supervision rather 
than being committed to an institution. This, I say, I think is very 
much to be desired. 
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Our Federal system of probation is an extremely good one and as 
a consequence it has been possible to carry a large volume of our load 
of cases of offenders on probation. 

At the same time, however, it means that we are getting on the 
average an increasingly difficult population in our correctional in- 
stitutions. 

In those States that have little probation, they often get good cases 
in the training schools and reformatories. 

In those jurisdictions that are fortunate enough to have fine proba- 
tion resources generally, the best of the youngsters are given an op- 
portunity on probation once, or more frequently, before they are com- 
mitted to an institution. Thus among those who go in and later those 
who come out, the risks are greater of their getting back into dif- 
ficulty. 

The CHatrman. Doctor, you referred to these violations of parole. 
What age groups are the worst offenders in this respect? Could you 
break them down by age group ? 

Dr. Tappan. I am afraid I cannot in detail at this point. I will. 
see if it is possible to secure such figures for you. 

We have this broken down at the present time only up to the age of 
17; that is 17 at the time of conviction, of adjudication, at which time 
the violation rate is 49 percent. 

It is reasonable to assume that in the age range from 17 to 22 it is 
also very high, but I do not have the figures. 

The Cuatrman. Could you get the figures for the subcommittee ? 

Dr. Tappan. I shall try to do so. 

The Cuatrman. We shall appreciate it very much. 

Dr. Tappan. Yes. 

The easiest way to keep a parole violation rate down is not to parole 
offenders or to let out only those who seem not to be risks in the least. 
A problem confronting any parole board is that of determining just 
what measure of risk it should take in its release practices. 

I think good parole systems are ready to assume a fair measure of 
risk in the interest of the rehabilitation of the offender. One cannot 
retain youngsters, particularly in correctional institutions, too long 
without their being warped by their experiences, not to mention the 
financial problem of maintaining tremendous masses of individuals 
in your correctional institutions for long periods of time. 

Obviously, if you step up the rate of retention as much as 25 or 
50 percent, you are overloading your institution in the process and 
must develop further correctional facilities in order to house them. 

The more important point, however, that I stress, is the matter of 
human liberty and the necessity of helping individuals from the in- 
stitutional experience back into a community adjustment, where they 
may have an opportunity to assume responsibilities and a chance to 
prove that they can make good. 

As you know, we have just quite recently implemented Public Law 
865 that was enacted in 1950. The reorganized Board of Parole 
was constituted in its new membership in early August of this year. 

In October, designations were made by the Attorney General’s 
office as to the composition of the Youth Division, as a consequence of 
which we now have a part of the Board specialized in the handling 
of juvenile and youth cases. 
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A major motive, both in the enactment of that law, I am sure, 
and certainly in our plans in implementing the law, has been to try 
to meet the probl m of erowing delin quency, more particularly the 
problems of parole tna adjustment of the offender after his release 
from our training schools and reformatories. 

The de slonation of the Attorney Gene ral a in my colleague, 
Mr. Reed, assuming the chairmanship of the yout 1 division and he 
is in charge of the development of program and wot as it relates 
to these young offenders. 

[It should be noted, however, that the particular law involved here, 
like most specialized youth legislation — has been enacted in several 
States, provides for a court selection of those cases of young people 
to whom the law should be applied. The judge s determine whether 
or not this law ought to be used in the case of particular individuals. 

As a result, it is anticipated that while some proportion of adoies- 
cents will be sentenced under special provisions of this law, the 
remainder will be handled under the traditional penal law, and the 
remainder by the p: role board. 

The yout th-correction law provides that so far as i le those 
offenders, who are treated under that statute, should be segregated 


for purposes of diagnosis and treatment and the planning ot parole. 
This is pointed out here in order to note that, so far as the func- 
tionl g ol the board is coneerned, one part of the vouth population 


will be handled by the youth division of the board under the special 
tatutory features of Public Law 865, and the remainder will be 
handled by the balance of the Parole Board in much the sam«e Way 
that adult offe nders are handled. 

Only future experience, as we discover what the attitudes are 
and the employment by the judges in the district courts throughout 
the country, w i indicate the extent to which they are prepared to 
employ this law for the processing of youths under it. 

I think a nice question that your subcommittee may wish to con- 
sider, if it has not already done so, is the possibili ty in some juris- 
dictions—not necessarily Federal law; I think it would be more 
appropriately develope d perhaps in a State—the possible desirability 
of handling all youths by a special procedure, not only in court 
sentencing and parole, but in the institutional programs that are 
set up. 

The CuarrMan. Doctor, would you recommend uniform State laws 
on that subject ? 

Dr. Tappan. I am not at all sure that we are ready for uniform 
State laws. As you know, the American Law Institute some years 
ago recommended the youth correction authority plan, which has 
been employed experimentally in a few jurisdictions. The institute 
is now engaged in a considerably larger project in the development 
of a modern criminal and penal code, which will relate to sentencing 
and parole for offenders of all ages. 

One phase of that will relate to the youthful and juvenile offender. 

I anticipate that the institute’s model ah —- that they come 
out with a recommendation on this, and it appears that they will, 
this model bill may be recommended ty enactment by any State 
that conceives it to be appropriate to their needs. 
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I don’t think that will result in general adoption over the next 
few years, and I am not convinced it should. 

One thing we need much of is experimental work and research in 
this field. It is surprising how little we still know about effective 
techniques for treatment of the offender and much more research needs 
to be done along that line than has thus far been done. 

The CHarrmMan. You are referring now entirely to the subject of 
parole, are you not 4 

Dr. Tarran. Yes. However, as it relates to sentencing it is diffi- 
cult to separate too sharply. 

I prepared and submitted to your subcommittee a revision of the 
statutes covering parole in the Federal jurisdiction. A number of 
revisions, amendments, have been made in recent years. I have 
had those compiled for your information. They refer in part to the 
way in which the Parole Board operates in relation to any case, 
youthful or adult. 

The special youth provisions are among those that are summarized 
in that material on rules, regulations, and procedures of the Board of 
Parole. 

If there are additional matters of information that I can secure for 
the use of the committee, I should be very happy to do that. Our 
rules and regulations, since this is a reorganized board, are currently 
in the process of revision, and I take it that it will be some months 
yet before we have completed a set of new rules for proposed adoption 
by the board, relating to our future work. 

At the present time we have continued rather largely on the old 
regulations of the former Board, but with such modifications as ap- 
peared to be desirable in the light of our present experience. 

Senator Hennines. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hennings. 

Senator Hennines. To what, if any, extent are your determinations 

1s to parole, influenced by the overcrowded conditions in some of the 
correctional institutions? 

Dr. Tappan. I should say that that is not a factor considered 
our decisions. 

Senator Hennrinos. It is not? 

Dr. Tappan. It is not. It is obviously an irrelevant factor as far 
as our Judgment is concerned; that is, it does not bear on the desira- 
bility of paroling a particular individual, 

Senator Hennings. I assumed that that would be the case. Hav- 
ing visited some of the institutions, I have seen conditions of con- 
gestion and overcrowding and limited personnel, which has created 
very serious problems. 

Dr. Tarran. That is an unfortunate situation. Its remedy is to 
provide more institutional facilities rather than freer parole. 

Mr. Hannocn. Doctor, did you state on the record, your experience 
prior to becoming the C hairman of the Board! 

Dr. Tappan. I think I have not. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Will you just put it on the record, please? We 
know what it is, but it ought to be on the record. 

Dr. Tappan. Yes; if you wish. 
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Prior to becoming a member of the Federal Parole Board, I have 
been engaged for some years in teaching and research in the field of 
criminology and criminal law. I have prepared one volume on juve- 
nile delinquency that has had wide circulation in the United States 
and a number of foreign countries, and not many months ago, a pub- 
lication for the United Nations entitled “Juvenile Delinquency in the 
American Region” was published as a part of a series of United Na- 
tions ‘all ies on delinquency in all parts of the world. 

I have been associated for the past 2 years with the American Law 
Institute as their associate reporter on treatment dealing with the 
problems of sentencing and parole, in the development of model 
legislation in this field. 

Before coming to Washington I had been associated with the New 
Jersey correctional system as a member of the prison board. 

I am on the board of a number of correctional institutions and 
national organizations 

That is essentially I think what you wanted ? 

Mr. Hannocu. Yes. 

May I ask you 1 or 2 questions? 

You have mentioned that the reason for that large percentage of 
re ruanee ge by parolees, violations of their paroles, was oce asioned 
by 1 or 2 of the items you have discussed. Is it fair for the public 
at i. to assume that it may be caused by the fact that they did not 
get proper treatment while they were in the institution ? 

Dr. Tappan. Let me say a couple of things about that, if I may. 
One, at best it seems to me that confinement in a correctional institu- 
tion is not a normal or basically a desirable experience. 

An ability to make an adjustment in a correctional institution is 
not full proof that the person will be able to do well on the outside. 

ca often, so far as one can tell from the way a youngster gets 
along in a training school or reformatory, he may seem to be doing 
very well where, because of the nature of the institutional experience, 
he has not learned there to accept the responsibility and use the free- 
dom constructively that he must when he goes out. That is an 
inherent limitation I think in any institutional setup. 

No matter how good it is, it is not a perfect way of preparing the 
Indiv 7 ual for living in freedom in the community. 

The best it can do is to bring out those qualities of responsibility, 
to provide the kinds of training and experience that may be useful 
to him on the outside. 

Now, I have no doubt at all but that there are many institutions in 
the United States where the experience has been deleterious. Con- 
sidering the familiarity I have had with our institutions in the Federal 
system for a number of years, and the more intimate association with 
those in recent months, I am convinced and very proud of the fact 
that within our system we do not have the sorts of punishments and 
poor training that may be found in some of the training schools in 
local jurisdictions. This is a matter in part, of course, of the quality 
of personnel and special services, professional staff, and so on. 

I am sure that Mr. Bennett would agree that we want more staff 
and more services in our training facilities for juveniles and youth 
offenders in the Federal system. It can be improved by such a devel- 
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opment, but the training that is received in our correctional institu- 
tions is looked upon very generally as effective tr: aining. 

Mr. Hannocu. That is what I'meant. If these children come out 
and they get in trouble, they come out worse than when they went in. 
Have they not undertaken to meet, while in the institution, a group 
of people who are particularly specialized in committing offenses 
rather than the hit-or-miss they had on the outside? I am just won- 
dering whether, when you are determining 50 percent of them are 
back, one of the elements at least that should be considered, is the 
fact that maybe they did not get, shall I say, either proper treatment 
or they met improper companions while they were within the insti- 
tution. 

Dr. Tarpan. This, of course, is a pervasive difficulty of correctional 
institutions. You put a bunch of bad apples together in a barrel and 
expect them to improve. It is the old familiar problem. It is one 
of the reasons why so far as possible probation is used on those cases 
where it can safely be employed. 

Mr. Hannocn. Fifty percent of them do not respond and come 
back ¢ 

Dr. Tarran. That is not entirely conclusive as to their response. A 
fair proportion of those are technical violations and some of them 
who have learned bad habits over a period of years are going to 
unlearn them over a period of years. 

Dr. Glueck, who addressed this committee some time ago, believes 
that the percentage of failures is much higher in his study at the 
Massachusetts Reformatory a number of years ago, where he said it 
was as high as 80 percent. 

I think this varies a great deal in different jurisdictions—the rate 
of violation—but if you include petty violations or violations of the 
conditions of release, those cases where youngsters are brought back 
primarily in order to retrain them for a brief period or to pl: in again 
their program, many of these instances ought not to be considered 
out-and-out failures. Some of them as they mature a little more are 
fortunately successful in working out an adjustment. 

One of the most optimistic aspects of our work is that as you look 
at the graphs on the criminal population you find fewer as the age 
group gets older. That would not be true, of course, if all these juve- 
niles persisted in crime, 

Mr. Hannocu. They have not gotten old enough yet apparently. 

Dr. Tarran, Many of them apparently have not gotten mature 
enough. 

Mr. Hannocu. You described two different methods under which 
these children were going to come before your board, one having come 
under the control by virtue of the Juvenile Delinquency Act and an- 
other group coming in by way of the court treating them as criminals. 
I think you said one group will be handled by Dr. Reed’s division, and 
the other by the remainder of the board. 

Is there any logical reason why they should not all be handled the 
same way, once they have gotten in an institution for some reason or 
other and now are up for parole? 

Dr. Tappan. The statute provides a distinction. 
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Mr. Hannocu. But irrespective of the statute, is there any reason 
why one group should be treated by Dr. Reed and another group 
passed upon by someone else 4 

Dr. Tarran. You might say this: I suppose as a justification for 
this distinction, that even if it is desirable in the long run, as I per- 
sonally believe it is, to have all members of a given age group sen- 
tenced, treated, and paroled under a uniform structure of policy and 


procedure, one can best come to this ideal by first working in such a 
system as we how have of the caretul selection of Cases for special 
sentencing, for segregated treatment and release planning; that if 
you find it works better with a small group you may expand your 
reso rcees to do the Sane thing with a large. group. 


Mr. panei a I don’t think I made my question clear to you. 
There are two boys doing the same thing and one of them elects not 
to be t sad by the juvenile division of the Federal court and the other 
one aaa Tl hey are both found guilty and they are both sentenced, 
and they get into some Federal institution and are now both before the 
parole board. What logic is there which says that those who insisted 
upon being tried by a jury should be treated by the entire parole board 
and the other should be treated by half the parole board ? 

Dr. Tarran. I think perhaps the comments I made may have been 
misleading in this respect. All of the juvenile offenders will be 
handled under the Youth Division of the Board of Parole. 

Mr. Hannocn. That is what I did not understand you to mean. 
After these children are committed, who is it that determines whether 
a child, for example, shall go to a training school, and another one 
shall go to a forestry camp, and another shall go to something more 
strict than a forestry camp’ Who does that ! 

Dr. Tappan. That would probably be in Mr. Reed’s bailiwick. I 
could comment on it, but I think Mr. Reed’s comment would be more 
appropriate. 

Mr. Hannocnu. He decides or he makes a recommendation ? 

Dr. Tappan. He makes a recommendation, I take it. They are 
working on these procedures at the present time. 

Mr. Hannocu. This is all new. That is one of the reasons we can’t 
get the answers because I don’t know whether you fellows have even 
decided yet. 

Dr. Tappan. It is distinctly new. 

Mr. Hannocn. I don’t see how I can ask you what you are doing. 
I was wondering if there was some place along this ljne but because 
of the diversity of the statutes and failure to designate some particu- 
lar place that hada responsibility 

Dr. Tappan. You may wish to hear Mr. Reed on that. 

Mr. Hannocu. How are these offenders treated when the period of 
time within which they are committed switches from 22 years, then 


they become an adult. Do they get their parole passed upon also by 
your group ! 


Dr. Tappan. Yes. 

Mr. Hannocu. They would be passed upon the same way ? 

Dr. Tarran. The Youth Correction Act provides, that is determined 
by the court, youths up to the age of 22 may be sentenced to what the 
statute defines as the status of “committed youth offenders.” Once they 


are so sentenced they come under the determination of the Youth 
Division. 
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The court may decide either to employ the special sentencing and 
parole features of that act to youths up to 22, or in certain cases they 
may not wish to apply it. So that in some instances they will be 
handled by the Youth Division if they are sentenced under the provi- 
sions of the law. 

Mr. Hannocn. Your board has authority for sending these of- 
fenders into State institutions, too, does it not ¢ 

Dr. Tappan. Arrangements can be made to that end. 

Mr. Hannocu. Just how do you handle that? What is done in 
that regard ¢ 

Dr. Tarrpan. That would be better a question for Mr. Bennett than 
it would for me, I think. 

Mr. Hannocu. Is it your thought, as a result of your experience, 
having in mind the nature of the institutions which the Federal Gov- 
ernment operates, that it might be better in certain sections to relieve 
the Federal Government of the actual handling of the offender and 
submit him to a State institution ? 

Dr. Tarran. I think where the local resources are good, where co- 
operation can be worked out, that often it is very useful to employ such 
local resources. 

Mr. Hannocu. Because there are not many Federal institutions. 
In fact many of them are located far distant from the child’s home? 

Dr. Tarran. That is a problem. 

Mr. Hannocu. And his parents would never have an opportunity 
to visit him while he is there. By the time he comes out he does not 
even know what his parents look like. 

Dr. Tappan. And the Youth Correction Act does specifically sug- 
gest the employment of local resources. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do they make financial arrangements ? 

Dr. Tapran. Special arrangements have to be made. 

Mr. Hannocn. What supervision then over the treatment does the 
Youth Correction Board have in those instances, or don’t you have 
any supervision 

Dr. Tarpan. It has the role, certainly, in the planning of the pro- 
gram and release of these cases. To what extent it can participate in 
the planning, I take it, would be related to the geographical problem. 
If there were many local institutions used for these Federal offenders, 
it would not be possible for Board members to visit all such institutions 
and through direct contact, to play any major role in the planning of 
the treatment program. 

Mr. Hannocu. Or even seeing if the treatment is being carried out, 
I suppose ? 

Dr. Tarran. For that reason it is important that such local resources 
as are used are generally considered to be good ones. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Under this supervision that you have, under this 
act, can a youngster be committed to your charge and start out in the 
training school and wind up in the institution, the severity of which 
is much greater than he would have if sentenced originally as a 
criminal ? 

Dr. Tappan. The law provides for considerable latitude in pro- 
gression in either direction. 

Mr. Hannocn. Do you find any instances in which children com- 
mitted as juvenile offenders have now found themselves in Chillicothe 
or Alcatraz or Leavenworth ? 
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Dr. Tappan. Certainly, we have instances of youngsters who started 
out in the training school and have grown into one of the other insti- 
tutions with stronger security measures. That is often related, of 
course, to their physical maturity. 

Mr. Hannocn. I don’t mean getting arrested again. I mean trans- 
ferred. 

Dr. Tarrpan. I mean that, too. You get a big boy who feels out of 
place with juveniles in a training school, and he may adjust better 
In an institution for offenders whose average age is a little higher. 

It used to be a common thought in our field that it is a very bad thing 
to put a young person in with more mature offenders; he should be kept 
strictly with his own age level. 

I am sure that practical experience has shown that this is not always 
true. Commonly, a rather disturbed but fairly mature youngster, 
if he is big and if socially, intellectually, emotionally, he is fairly ma- 
ture for his age, will do much better in a setting where the average age 

i few years highe ‘r than his, than he had done in a juvenile training 


itution. The population is calming on him in a sense; it can be 
ee helpful. There needs to be care necessarily in the selection of 
such cases. There is care when that policy is employed. 

Mr. ae mw. You mean a big boy who steals an automobile or 
takes it — it om owner’s permission, as I refer to it, would get 
a ter in an stitution where the people were a little bit older. 
with people cial highway rob bery ? ¢ 


Dr. Tarran. I would not say it is as simple as that. Mere bigness 
alone would not determine the fact, but on classification of an in- 
dividual offender, according not only to his physical stature, of course, 
but his maturity, his training needs. 

Mr. Cuatrman. Each case would have to be considered on its own 
merits ? 

Dr. Tarran. On its own merits distinctly. And if the classification 
is as careful as in the Federal system, there is often a distinct ad- 
vantage in having a 17- or 18-year-old in with those who are somewhat 
above the teen group than keeping them in with youngsters of 14, 
15, 16. 

Mr. Hannocn. These parole hearings that you have, are they mat- 
ters of public hearings? 

Dr. Tarpan. They are not,no. I believe there are only 2 or 3 juris- 
‘tions in the United States that permit public hearings. 

Mr. Hannocn. Does the parolee have an opportunity to appear? 
Dr. Tappan. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Hannock. Is he represented by counsel ? 

Dr. Tappan. He is not represented by counsel, though if he has 
counsel he wishes to write to, or confer with the Board, he may do so. 

Mr. Hannocu. He has an opportunity to get someone to prepare 
and submit to you all the data that he thinks you ought to have? 

Dr. Tarpan. Definitely so. 

Mr. Hannocu. Does your Board act by a majority, or unanimously ? 

Dr. Tappan. It is on a majority of a quorum. 

The Cuatrrman. How many members on your board, Doctor? 

Dr. Tappan. At the present time there are 7. The law provides for 8 
and there are currently 7. 

Mr. Hannocn. There is no review, I take it, from the denial of 
parole? 


ai 
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Dr. Tarran. Only in this sense. This is not an appellate review in 
1 judicial sense. However, no case where parole has been denied is 
closed to subsequent action, and therefore, whenever the inmate asks 
for reconsideration or where reconsideration is requested by an at- 
torney, a member of the family, when new facts are brought before 
the Board, it may be reconsidered in terms of the total picture. 

That is not an appeal in the ordinary sense, but it does mean that we 
continuously review cases that have once been denied. 

Mr. Hannocu. I want, to ask you something that has nothing what- 
ever to do with the particular thing that you are talking about, but 

came up in an entirely different phase of our examination; and that 
is the extent to which drug nedidlers which have been convicted for 
selling drugs, not addicts, are granted parole. Do you have any 
knowledge of that at the particular moment? We didn’t ask you to 
be prepared for it. 

Dr. Tarran. I can say only this without having a set of figures be- 
fore me: That the percentage of grants is lower for narcotics offenses 
and that is particularly true for your “pushers,” more so than it is in 
your other classes of offenses. 

It is considered by the Board as a particularly dangerous offense. 
Our experience shows that it is a repetitive offense. Such individuals, 
when they go out on conditional release, often return to pushing drugs. 
They are considered poor risks, in other words. 

I believe I could speak for the Board in saying that in general, those 
who push are considered to be somewhat greater risks than those who 
—— use. Very commonly the two are combined. A person with a 

habit starts selling drugs in order to support the habit. They are not 
wood parole cases on the average. 

Mr. Hannocn. Thank you. That is all I have. 

Senator Hennrinos. I have no questions; thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair has no further questions. 

Thank you very much, Doctor, 

Mr. Bennett ? 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF JAMES V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF OPERATIONS 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Bennett, I am sorry the Chair missed your 
testimony this morning. I was detained on other business. 

Mr. Bennerv. I understand that, Senator. 

The CHamMan. You can be sure the Chair will read carefully every 
word you said. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hannocu. Mr. Bennett, so we may have it available, would you 
just list the institutions in which juveniles are placed under your 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. I can do this from memory, and these are 
young people who are convicted under the Juvenile Delinquency Act, 
not necessarily people of juvenile age. You see, a boy might be com- 
mitted to us at the age of 17, go out and be revoked on his parole 
and be back in our institution at the age of 19 or 20, and so on. So 
when I speak of juveniles I speak only of those, or I include those, 
who were convicted originally under the Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

42956—54—pt. 2—4 
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Those institutions would be the National Training School for Boys, 
here in Washington; we have an institution for a similar group of 
population out near Denver, Colo.—we call it Englewood. 

We would have women, girls, a few of them, down at our Women’s 
Reformatory down at Alderson, W. Va. Then we would have trans- 
ferred persons who had originally been convicted under the Juvenile 
Delinque ney Act also at our instit ution at Petersburg, Va.; at Ashland, 
Ky.; Chillicothe, Ohio; at Danbury, Conn.; at El Reno, Okla.; and 
Seagov ille, Tex. 

And we have a boys’ camp down here near Natural Bridge, Va. 

Mr. Hannocn. Are these institutions that. you just referred to, ones 
in which juveniles are 1n exclusively ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. No, there are other groups as well, other groups, 
although very few that are there for what might be called more 
seriou offenses. 

At our penitentiaries, Atlanta, Leavenworth, Lewisburg, Terre 
Haute, and so on, we have the more serious offenders. 

We put the juveniles in only the correctional institutions, we call 
them, like Ashland and Danbury. 

Mr. Hannocu. Are they segregated in these institutions? 

Mr. Bennett. To some extent, yes. If there are enough of them 
we try to put them s eparate sly in se par: ate quarters, separ: ite sections. 

Mr. Ha NNocH. Are any of these places exclusively for children? 

The Cnarrman. Counsel means segregated by age ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Are any of these that you named places exclusively 
for children ? 

Mr. Brennerr. Yes: the National Training School, the Natural 
Bridge Camp, and our institution near Englewood, Colo. 

Mr. Hannocn. Three of them ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Hannocn. And the oil ls at Alderson. W. Va. ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hannocn. Is that exclusively a young children’s institution ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. It is a women’s institution. My recollection is 
that there are 21 girls under the age, who were committed under the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. That is, of course, because there are no 
other facilities in which to put them available to the Federal system, 
and there are no State institutions that are able and capable of taking 
care of them. 

We have very great difficulty in taking care of young women, young 
cirls, because there are no facilities available anywhere, and the tend- 
ency is for the States to try to get these younger girls into Federal 
custody because they have no facilities for taking care of them. 
There are very, very few. 

Mr. Hannocu. Why is that? 

Mr. Bennerr. Because there are not many of them in the first place. 
Here in the District of Columbia, I suppose they have 35, and, you 
see, administering an institution for 35 juvenile delinquents is an 
extremely expensive matter and extremely difficult, too. The point 
is to try to find some other method of taking care of them. 

Mr. Hannocu. This morning you said you had adult offenders 
totaling 165.000. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 
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Mr. Hannocu. Do you have any statistics at all which show how 
many of those 165,000 were at one time juvenile delinquents 

Mr. Bennett. I think there are some statistics available along that 
line, but I am willing to say offhand, without fear of contradiction, 
that at least 60 percent of them had formerly been in trot ible. 

Mr. Hannocu. You heard Judge Kennedy discuss this probation 
plan of his. Do you know to what extent that has been followed else- 
where than in his district? 

Mr. Bennett. Very little. It has been followed only in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Hannocu. Has it any merit ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; I think it does have real merit. I think there 
are a good many cases that could be taken care of by some informal 
procedure of that kind. 

Mr. Hannocn. Do you know why it has not been tried out? 

Mr. Bennert. Well, there has been a reluctance, as Judge Kennedy 
stated, on the part of a great many prosecuting attorneys and judges, 
to go to that informal procedure. 

s the judge pointed out, it takes a good deal of courage and a good 
de I of feeling for the juvenile delinquent. 

Mr. Hannocu. Have you followed it up at all in New York to see 
to what extent it was successful ? 

Mr. Bennett. I think it was successful in a high percentage of the 
cases because they were ext remely careful and cautious in taking these 
cases. They did not take any really confirmed juvenile delinquents, 
shall I say. 

You see, most of these people that get into Federal court and State 
courts otherwise have had trial after trial before they get into court. 
They will go to some industrial school first. First they will be tried 
on probation; then they will go to some industrial school to avoid 
giving them a record. Then they may later on go to some foster home, 
something of that kind. 

You see, these people are not put into an institution until the very 
last resort. So that a person skilled in this work, when he sees a boy 
who is an accidental offender, purely an accidental offender, did some- 
thing without knowing it, the judge does not take too much of a chance, 
perhaps, in delaying prosecution of the case. 

There are very few technically first offenders that are committed to 
training schools. They have been tried time after time on probation, 
informal placement in foster homes, referred to boards of public 
welfare. 

Community agencies are doing a remarkable job and being patient in 
treating these people. Nobody wants to send them to an institution, 
no matter how well run it may be. So the result is, as I say, one skilled 
with these things is able to predict fairly well what should be done 
with them. 

Mr. Hannocn. Do you find difficulty in getting the sort of staff that 
you require because of salary limitation? 

Mr. Benner. Yes. There is a great deal of difficulty in that re- 
gard. The salaries of our counselors and so on, average now about 
$300 a month. That means a take-home pay of about $250 a month, 
which is not much more than a lot of other people get who have far 
less responsible jobs. 
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Mr. Hannocu. Do you know that is not very different from what 
they are paying to take care of monkeys in the Washington zoo- 
somebody mentioned the zoo this morning. 

Mr. Bennerr. There are a lot of people that get more pay than 
our officers. I ean sit here all day and document. 

There was a little fellow in to see me the other day who was a 
juvenile delinquent. He came back to report to me on how well he was 
getting along. He came into our in aaLaton. Incidentally, he did not 
adjust well in a juvenile institution; he thought the kids were too 
immature for him and he did not want any of that kid stuff. So we 
sent him to another institution where we trained him to be a machinist. 
We tr: un ed him to be a machinist in about 2 years—a year and a 
half—that he was with us. 

He showed me his pay cheek. At this particular time he was earn 
ing $3.50 an hour and he was getting in 10 hours a week overtime. 
He claimed one of the motor companies out in Detroit had offered 
him a job as a toolmaker at a nian considerably in excess of the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Prisons. 

I have no doubt that is true. 

Senator Hrennines. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say at this 
salen t, too, I have been through at least one institution with Mr. Ben- 
nett, and a number of others when he has not been there, and I have 
talked to him about a number of individual cases, people by name 
whom I know about. 

Mr. nett knows virtually everybody in all of these institutions 
either ea reputation or by acquaintance and reputation, and it is per- 
fectly amazing to me that he can tell you about one fellow after the 
other—knows all about him and is constantly in touch with him. 

As I go through these institutions, many of the men whom I have 
talked to asked if Mr. Bennett sent me down. As we go through they 
all seem to feel perfectly free—at Atlanta, where you and I were to- 
gether, the men in the institutions are perfectly free to approach Mr. 
Bennett with their various personal problems, and there seems to be no 
restraint and no difficulty about it. Mr. Bennett talks to them just like 
any old friend. 

To me it was very impressive. They felt they could approach him 
and talk to him and do so with complete freedom. 

Mr. Bennett. It is very encouraging and heartening to have some- 
body like you to go around and see what we can do. The Senator has 
been to several of our institutions, sat in on classification board meet- 
ings, and he has firsthand information and tremendous understand- 
ing of our problems. 

Senator Hennines. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. I have much to learn, 
of course, but having gone to these places, and having sat in on classi- 
fications as you suggested, and disc iplinary sessions, and spent a full 
day at all of them, I do believe that it has brought to me some appre- 
ciation of your vast problems and of the number of dedicated, fine men, 
high ideals and service that you have in your associates. I was most 
impressed by that. 

Mr. Bennett. They certainly are working hard. 

The Cuarreman. The Senator from Missouri has impressed that fact 
on this committee time and time again, so we know from his fine 
remarks on that score that you are doing a marvelous job. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Hannocnu. Addressing myself just for a moment to your con- 
versation and statement about training boys to be toolmakers, and 
skilled in the various crafts, do you find that the problem which some 
of us have in trying to get youngsters of that type jobs is that they 
are unable to become members of a union ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Well, Senator, that problem is strictly exaggerated. 
It does occur here and there, but I find that if the union groups are 
approached in the right manner they are very happy to cooperate. 

For example, the welders union will come to an institution and give 
a boy an examination in how far he has gotten along as a welder, and 
give him a certificate to that effect. 

Now, the attitude of most of the union leaders is that it is a whole 
lot better to have this person as a member of our union, and know 
where he is, than it is to disregard him and have him go out scabbing a 
job somewhere. Of course, there are exceptions to that, but the atti- 
tude, particularly of the American Federation of Labor group, is a 
very, very good one. 

No, that is overemphasized. People are sympathetic with a great 
many of these people. Of course, there are some of them that can’t 
get along with anyone anywhere, but a are so many people that 
feel that “there but for the grace of God go I,” that they are willing to 
help them. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do you feel that in view of the large percentage of 
youngsters you have under your control because they are violating the 
Dyer Act—and I think you expressed yourself this morning that you 
had some doubt as to whether, really, the intent of the act was being 
violated—an amendment of that act would be of any assistance, so 
that you would have to do a bit more in the way of proof of intent 
to steal, than what is now being regarded as a violation of the act? 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean should the act be amended so as not to 
apply to a juvenile delinquent particularly, unless it can be affirma- 
tively shown that he stole the car with intent to use it commercially ? 

Mr. Hannocu. You expressed it much better than I did. 

Senator Hennrnos. Or intent to use it for his own use. 

Mr. Bennett. Let us think about that a minute. You see, the 
automobile is peculiarly a vehicle which is used in interstate com- 
merce, and if you made it too restrictive you would find certain States 
like, as I pointed out this morning, Arizona, Wyoming, and so on, 
who would say, “Well, I don’t want this kid on our hands. We do 
not want to have to pay to support him,” so they would not prosecute 
him, and the fellow might go off unpunished without any effort made 
to rehabilitate him, and maybe we would be doing more harm than 
good. 

The attitude would be to take the car away from him and, as I say, 
all these training schools are filled. The judges all know that. They 
say, “We want the schools for our own boys. Why should we take 
some boy from Brooklyn or New York and crowd our school with it ?” 
Therefore, I have some doubt that I would want to recommend that. 

Mr. Hannocn. I was just asking the question. 

Mr. Bennett. I have some doubt. It is usually taken care of by 
the judges through probation. If the judge feels that this is an 
accidental offender, just a joyrider, he will probate him. He does not 
commit him to an institution. It is an incident which is regrettable. 
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Mr. Hannocn. I asked Dr. Tappen the question as to what extent 
the children who came in as juvenile offenders and got into one of the 
training schools, eventually, without any further conviction, got 
themselves into more highly restricted institutions. 

Mr. Benner. I submitted that to the committee in the form of 
statistics. 

Mr. Hannocn. I was just trying to look at it before here. It seems 
to indicate to me that there were two-hundred-and-seventy-odd out of 
seven-hundred-odd that had gotten into the more controlled places. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is an overlapping figure. It does not apply to 
that 700. That is the number that was transferred during the course 
of t] e year. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Is there a substantial percentage of children who 
get transferred to the more restrictive institutions ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I don’t know what the substantial percentage is, but 
there is a considerable number. You have two alternatives, Mr. 
Hannoch. You can take these boys who are escape risks, boys who 
run away from the school, and try to keep them in an institution with 
an unrestricted atmosphere, and the result is that they are going to 
be runaways. There are going to be a great many runaways. 

If you checked on the statistics of most of the training schools, you 
vou (| find that the rm aways equaled almost the number of boys 
committed. Ithink that is a fair figure. 

When a boy runs away, remember, he is a much more serious risk 
¢ } ] 


to the commun Ch because he is on the la n and is afraid that people 
are after him. Therefore, one of the ways to keep down these escapes 
is to take these boy s who have shown th ur escape risk or who have 
attem?) ted to run away, or v ho have viol ited parole, who are physi- 


cally beyond the size that you would keep in an institution, and 
remove them to another institution. That has been our policy gen- 
erally. I think it has worked pretty well. 

| 7h imber ot run wavs we have had from the training school here 
is relatively small. Actually, there is no one that is unaccounted for 
now for the last year. No boy has run away from the training school 
here that we have not been able to rel back within a very short time. 

Mr. Hannocu. Of course, there is no need to spend much time 
talking to you about the plans until you have finally formulated them. 
There were a number of queries that I was going to make. I think 
I had better just wait until we meet in a more informal way, and then 
have you tell us generally what the picture is, and then put it in the 
form of a report to us. 

I do not think I have any further questions I want to ask right now. 
I would like to ask a lot of thei as to how you are going to handle 
this, because it is all new to me. 

Mr. Bennerr. This is a thought that I put to the committee for 
its consideration. It oceurred to me that some sort of an interstate 
compact would be something that would not cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment too much money, if it would cost anything, and it would be 
a center around which a lot of constructive programs would revolve. 

I know from my past experience that it is difficult to want to set 
up a new bureau, or a new institute, or something of that kind, so 
I am suggesting this as an alternative measure. It could be included 
within this other institute that has been suggested to the committee, 
if you wanted to do so. 
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It has advantages and it provides for the leadership of the Federal 
Government. It is a little seed, if you please, around which a great 
deal of good could revolve. 

Mr. Hannocnu,. All right; I will talk to you some more. 

The CHatrrman. Senator Hennings, do you have any questions? 

Senator Henninos. Not at this time. 

I think, as the counsel has very properly suggested, there are many, 
many things that we can learn from Mr. Bennett, and we are going 
to impose upon him in the future for consultation and guidance. 

Mr. Bennett. I put in the back of each one of these a little state- 
ment of each one of our institutions dealing with juveniles. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hannocnu. I wonder if we could have Mr. Reed come up so 
he will not have to come back tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reed, will you please come up ? 

Vir. Hannocu. Do you have a statement that you want to make ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. REED, CHAIRMAN, YOUTH CORRECTION 
DIVISION, BOARD OF PAROLE, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Reep. I had a statement, Mr. Chairman, but I think that ever 
since early this morning the committee has been hearing about the 
Youth Act, maybe I should file with the committee the total report. 
It might be better if I would just discuss with you a little bit some of 
the objectives and the overall pl: uns for the Youth Act. 

I am Chairman of the Youth Correction Division of » Federal 
Board ot P arole, 

The CHatrman, Mr. Reed, would you state your full name and 
address, please ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes. My name is George J. Reed, and nhiy home address 
is 3723 Mark Drive, Alexandria, Va. 

Before coming to the Board, for 414 years I served as the chief of 
the Division of Prevention and Parole Services for the Minne ‘sota 
Youth Conservation Commission. I also served there as deputy direc- 
tor to the Commissioner of the Department of the Youth Authority for 
the State of Minnesota. 

As members of the committee may know, Minnesota was the second 
State to develop the so-called Youth Authority concept of dealing with 
youthful offenders. 

Prior to coming to Minnesota, I worked with the California Youth 
Authority for a period of about 214 years in the formative years of 
the development of the Youth Authority program in the State of 
California. The committee heard a few weeks ago from Mr. Karl 
Holton, who was at that time director of the Youth Authority setup 
in California. 

Before that I was with the Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment and assigned to the juvenile division and served as an officer and 
as a supervisor in the Los Angeles County Probation Department. I 
served there for a period of about 6 years 

I received my undergraduate educ ational tr: aining in Pasadena 
College in southern California, and my graduate training in the 
University of Southern California in the field of soc iology and social 
work, 

I think that covers it pretty generally. 
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Mr. Hannocn. Just let me ask you what I wanted to ask, and you 
can panes ly work your statement in. I we anted to see in what way 
your . was going to work with the Bureau of Prisons in the 
treatment that you are going to recommend, and that they are going 
relamnone. 

Mr. Reep. All right. We will see if we can get into that and discuss 
it as much as we know. 

Perhaps it would be well for the subcommittee to think for a little 
while in terms of the idea behind the Federal Youth Act as I under- 
stand it. I would like to say, first of all, that, again, as you have 
heard from the people who have come before your committee, there is 
no panacea for either the prevention of de linquene vy or for the cure of 
delinquency. It is easy to oversimplify these things. 

Many of your witnesses have told the committee that before, and 
I am sure that you have had much discussion in this area. 

The Youth Authority idea, the Federal Youth Correction Act, 
in itself not a panacea, not an answer to any of these real sliliciee. 

There has been some experimentation in the States. Some 9 or 10 
States now have various types of youth programs similar to the 
States of Minnesota and California. Some of them are quite similar 
as to the intent, although administratively set up in a different manner 
than that of the Federal Youth Act. 

As all of you know, the act was passed some 214 years ago. The 
Board was very recently appointed and the Youth Division only in 
October of this year designated. Therefore we come to the sub- 
committee today to give a progress report on ig developments and 
not to report on an active going program, as suc 

The history of the act goes back some 10 years, as to the research 
phase, by the Federal Judicial Conference with a great deal of work 
and interest on the part of Federal judges. They have been very in- 
terested and have given much of their time and energy in developing 
the concepts of the act. 

The Federal Youth Correction Act, basically, brings into being the 
principle of individualized treatment. It invokes the idea of the in- 
determinate sentence into law, making the Youth Board in fact a 
quasi-judicial board. 

You have heard from Dr. Tappens a discussion of the handling of 
regular Federal offenders under Federal law. Under Federal law, 
the adult offender does not become eligible for parole consideration 
until he has served one-third of his sentence in a Federal institution. 
The intent of the Federal Youth Act makes possible under the indeter- 
minate sentence the release of that individual immediately if the 
Youth Board, after the study period, determines that he is a fit sub- 
ject for early release. 

The idea here is giving to this quasi-judicial board very great 
latitude in interpreting the purely legal concept of sentence. Again, 
the fact is that this Board is given very great latitude to de termine the 
type of treatment that a given boy or girl or youth may need to effect 
the rehabilitation of this given individual. 

I think that it should be pointed out that some people have asked 
the question: Is this soft treatment for the youth or the juvenile, or is 
this hard-boiled treatment ? 
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I think that it is neither. I think that this is an effort through 
the study period at the diagnostic center, during the early period 
when a youth is committed to the Attorney Gener: al to find out as much 
as we can about this individual, what has entered into the reasons for 
the youth getting into difficulty. 

After the study period has been completed, it is then the responsi- 
bility of the Youth Division in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Prisons—and I might stop here for a moment to point up the fact that 
the Bureau of Prisons and the Youth Division have had many meet- 
ings—to work out the details of the Youth Act. 

The early beginning of treatment and diagnostic study, determin- 
ing the necessary type of information that we want, is progressing 
very nicely, and there have been plans worked out, and are in the 
process of being worked out, for determining the type of information 
that we want or that the board will need before making these decisions. 

Initially, thinking has been es n to using for the juvenile in the 
eastern part of the country, the National Training School here in 
Washington. For the youthful offender committed under the Youth 
Act, the Federal institution at Ashland, Ky., is in the process of be- 
ing readied, so that it can serve as the first reception center where 
the study envisioned by the act can be carried out. 

At either the National Training School or the Ashland institution, 
after the study period has been conducted, the law leaves very great 
latitude to the Youth Board to determine under the indeterminate 
sentence whether this given youth might be released; indeed, and if 
this individual was the more hopeful type that could be rehabilitated 
under release, under early parole, and that this release could be 
ordered by the Board. Also, if it was determined that facilities in a 
private institution, or boarding home care, or other services of that 
type were indicated, that release to such a facility could be given by 
the Board in the hearing after the study period. 

The various types of institutions have been rather generally dis- 
cussed by Mr. Bennett here, and I might add that already the Youth 
Division of the Board of Parole has been assigned the jurisdiction 
for paroling purposes of the juvenile and the youth institutions. 
Those are, as Mr. Bennett has indicated, the six institutions that he 
pointed out as handling the juvenile and the youth cases. 

As for the responsibility for making this de termination, the ques- 
tion that was asked of Dr. Tappen a while ago, it seems to me, and 
we a. talked about it in our discussions and in our programing 
for it, it necessitates very great and close coordination between the 
Youth Division and the Bureau of Prisons in working out the exact 
plan that is indicated by the study. 

The procedures on that, I think, can, and have been by and large, 
worked out whereby the best thinking of the diagnostic report can be 
put into a definite program by the joint thinking of the two depart- 
ments. The instructions to the Federal attorneys, as Mr. Rogers told 
the committee this morning, have already been completed and are 
ready to be released to the ‘Federal attorneys, which will give them 
the go-ahead signal. 

It is hoped that very shortly the actual certifying of the Act will 
be completed and that the courts shall start commiting under the Fed- 
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eral Youth Act so that the procedure that I have hurriedly and roughly 
described may be instigated by the Bureau of Prisons, the Youth 
Board, and the Federal Probation Department, because it will be 
the Probation Department of the Federal Government that will serve 
as the parole supervising agent for the Youth Board. 

I think maybe, Mr. Chairman, that with this brief discussion, mem- 
bers of the committee may have questions that they would like to 
raise regarding the Youth Act. I -ossibly we could make better use of 
the remaining time by questions from the committee. I have tried 
very briefly and hurriedly to express the objectives, the philosophy, 
and the developm« nt thus far. 

Mr. Hanwocn. I have only 1 or 2 questions that I wanted to ask you 
at this time. 

Who has the final say to determine what treatment should be given 
John Jones who comes in? 

Mr. Reep. The final authority for transfer or for carrying out a 
treatment program under the law, is definitely and clearly that of 
the Director of the Bureau of Prisons and his staff. The responsibility 
for release, for parole, whether it be an early parole or whether it be 
a later parole, is in the hands of the Youth Board. Therefore, the 
final authority for release is in the hands of the Youth Division. The 
final responsibility for actually carrying the recommended treatment 
program out is in the hands of the Bureau of Prisons. It is a joint, 
cooperative, working relationship, and it was the only way that this 
act could be carried out. It would be a cooperative arrangement. 

Mr. Hannocn. Your recommendations are purely recommendations 
without any power to carry them into effect ? 

I am not talking about a cooperative agreement. I am sure that 
will be worked out. As far as the act is concerned, all you can do is 
make a recommendation ? 

Mr. Reep. The act gives the Youth Division the authority and the 
responsibility to recommend. The actual carrying out of the treat- 
ment program is the responsibility of the Bureau. 

Mr. Hannocn. Is there anything in the act under which you are 
supposed to follow up and see whether the treatment was satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory, or should be changed ? 

Mr. Rerp. Oh, yes. The Board has the right, and is already in the 
process of developing a policy that requires a regular review by the 
Board, of youths who are released, and this review by the Youth Board 
would be to determine at any time the progress of the youth under a 
given treatment program. Whether that be on parole, out under the 
paroling program, or whether it would be a private institution, or 
whether it be in a Federal institution, this regular review by the 
Board is intended by law and is being put into the administrative 
planning for the Youth Act 

Mr. Hannocu. Let me ask you something entirely different. 

Is there any good reason why the probation facilities at the court 
level, now being handled by the administrative director of the courts, 
should not be vested in the same group that is acting by way of super- 
vising parolees after the boys have been discharge ed? W hy should 
there be two or three places where they are making the same kind of 
investigation, even though one does it for probation purposes, and the 
other for parole purposes ? 
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Mr. Reep. My feelings on that question are two, at least. First, 
the staffing of probation or paroling departments is very inadequate. 
[ am certain that the probation staff of the Federal Probation Depart- 
ment is in need of more staffing and I am rather certain that the Youth 
Act here may require some additional staffing by that department. 
This is an assumption, and nothing that I could bring documentation 
on to the committee, but in discussing it with the administrators, the 
case load, and so forth, I assume that ths may be true. 

Ilowever, it is sometimes possible that the probation officer in the 
local area, who has made the original investigation, knows more about 
local community resources than is true of a parole officer who comes 
into the case cold after a youth has been released from the institution. 

If the probation officer who made the original investigation, who 
knows the background, knows the family, and knows the youth, serves 
as the parole officer also, he may be much better informed than would 
be true of a new man coming into the situation later. 

Mr. Hannocu. That is why I asked. The type of staff is substan- 
tially the same, is it not, that you would use? I mean the same type 
of person with the same training ¢ 

Mr. Rerep. Yes. 

Mr. Hannocu. As it would stand now, the probation department 
-pends considerable time informing itself of the youth and then when 
you discharge him under parole, you have an entirely different person 
coing over the same job all over again. 

Mr. Reep. That isright. That is why I would feel that there is real 
merit in the man who makes the original investigation and knows the 
vouth, knows the family, knows the whole situation, doing both. 
Many times he will have an earlier understanding, with a greater 
feeling of security on the part of the youth, because he knows Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Smith as the probation officer, and by and large feels that 
he is a warm, friendly person, who can be of assistance to him when 
he returns on parole. 

Mr. Hannocn. I know it is probably not a question to ask one person 
in one department as to what to do with another department, but would 
it be feasible for the probation department of the administrative office, 
to be consolidated with the group that is handling the parole ? 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, I am new in Federal service. Mr. Chap- 
pell is a member of our Board and a former chief of the Federal 
Probation Office. He can answer that with much better clarity than 
could I. 

Mr. Hannocn. Do you know anything about the District of Colum- 
bia at all? 

Mr. Reep. Very little, sir. Ihave been here only since last August. 

Mr. Hannocn. You cannot tell us whether a Youth Correction 
Board for the District of Columbia would be worked out satisfactorily 
or not‘ 

Mr. Reep. I could not answer that because I do not know enough 
about the problems here. I would feel that any type of program that 
gave a better classifying and extended a more thorough treatment 
program for youthful offenders or juveniles would be helpful in any 
jurisdiction. Therefore, I assume that it would be of help to the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hannocu. It is getting late, so perhaps we should adjourn. 
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Mr. Reep. I have in this folder here a copy of the Federal Youth 
Correction Act, a proposed organizational chart of the United States 
Board of Parole and Youth Correction Authority, plus an organi- 
zational chart and an interpretive flow chart from the time of commit- 
ment. I also have enclosed in here a brief statement regarding the 
act. 

I would be glad to give this to the committee. 

The Cuairman. They will be received as a part of the subcommit- 
tee’s files. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 24,” and are 
on file with the subcommittee. ) 

The CHarmMan. Senator Hennings? 

Senator Hrnninos. I have no questions. 

I appreciate Mr. Reed coming here to help us. 

The CHamman. The Chair has no questions, but does wish, on 
behalf of the committee, to thank you for your valuable statement. 

The meeting tomorrow will be in room 457, Senate Office Building, 
rather than here. 

If there are no further witnesses, the committee will recess until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Friday, January 15, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 15, 1954 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE, 
ON THE JupiciARY, To INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, o> GC. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer, chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, presiding. 

Present: Senator Langer. 

Also present: Herbert J. Hannoch, chief counsel; Herbert Wilton 
Jeaser, assistant counsel, and Richard Clendenen, chief consultant. 

Chairman Lancer. The hearing will come to order. 

Counsel may please call the first witness. 

Mr. Hannocu. Mr. Chandler. 

Chairman Lancer. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give in this pending matter will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do. 

Chairman Lancer. You may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY P. CHANDLER, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE, UNITED STATES COURTS 


Mr. Hannocn. You have a statement you desire to make? 

Mr. Cuanpier. I do have, Senator. With your permission, I will 
read it. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
the duties of the Administrative Office of the United States, of which 
I am the Director, pertain to the administrative matters of the courts 
and not to the discharge by them of their judicial functions. In fact, 
there is a clear line of demarcation between my work and the judicial 
work of the courts which I am careful not to cross. 

The responsibility for dealing with Federal offenders who are 
juvenile delinquents under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, 
rests in the United States Attorneys under the Department of Justice 
at the beginning of the enforcement proceedings and in the District 
Courts before which offenders are brought. This means the judges. 

But the functions of investigation and supervision of offenders, 
including juveniles, by the Federal probation officers and the super- 
vision by them of prisoners on parole, lead naturally to a considera- 
tion of their part in the treatment of juvenile delinquents and the 
effort through the probation officers to improve that treatment, sub- 
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ject to the pi mary responsibilities under the law of the United States 


Attorneys and the district courts. . 
The proportion « f juvenile offenders coming into the Federal courts 


is not large. Of 43,590 persons who were charged with offenses in the 
Federal district courts in the fiscal year 1952—years in this statement 
mean fiseal vears 1.347 were juveniles charged under the Federal 
dl ivenile Del nquency Act. é nd ivV were juveniles | rosecuted undel 


the general criminal statutes, making a total number of Juveniles of 
around fifteen hundred. 


6 pop mp . ‘ ; 
OT 43.330 persons charged in 1953, 1477 were juveniles chargea 

, ’ 1 i are . a. 
under the Federal Juvenile Velnqguency Act, and 118 were juveniles 
proce eded against criminally, making the total number of juvenile 


1 , ha ccundias SS ~ 4] 
who were dealt W ith by some action ot the Federal courts 1n 1955 close 


to one thousand six hundred 


In each yei uv there were many juvenile offender who came to the 
attention of the Federal la enforcement officers, but whose cases were 
handled without action oy a Federal court. When these are added, 
the total number of what may fairly be termed Federal juvenilk 
offenders because of the nati re of their offenses, was 2.433 in 195% 


> 


t 
t 
and 2,543 in 1953, an increase in the last year of 110, or approximately 


W! ie this number is a smal] segment of the number of person- 
charged with Federal crime, between 5 and 6 percent, a very high 
Wnporblance given by the Federal courts, the Federal probation 
officers, the United States attorneys, and the Federal Board of Parole 
to their worl with juveniles. 

Youthful offenders tend to be less confirmed in criminal ways than 
olde persons, ud, although there are exceptions, to give more promis 


ee ee . 
of rehabilitation by sound guidance. 

\lso, a juvenile offender has before him a maximum expectancy o 
life, and it is important to society whether he will spend it as a law 


bidine citizen, or £oO On 1n his criminal course, becoming ever more 


Be use of thes cons ide ratl ions the pro ib: ition offic ers and the court- 
weigh with the utmost seriousness the cases of juveniles, and vive to 
them an amount of time and attention which is much above the average 
that the VY Can @ive to cases or nerally. 

In the conterences of Fede ral probation office TS in ciffe rent wvarts 
of the country which are held periodically under statutory provision, 
al large pli ace in _ dise ussions 1s olven to the problems of juveniles 

It vd think, t] a idgment of most of the Federal courts whic th deal 
with juve niles, tee it certainly is the declared position of the Depart- 
ment of Justice with which the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts is in full accord, that to the vreatest possible extent 
juvenile delinquency should be dealt with by the local communities. 
The re are a number ‘of reasons for this. 

he local courts are closer to the situations out of which juvenile 
offenses grow and so in a better position to deal with them understand- 
ingly and effectively. 

As the communities are made aware of the offenses committed by 
young people residing in their midst, they are more likely to take 
responsibility for grappling with the problems involved. 

It is also more economical for State and local courts than for 
Federal] courts to deal with the offenses of juvenile delinquents. 
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As has been stated, the number of juvenile delinquents coming 
before the Federal courts is relatively small. In many districts the 
number is less than 30a year. In any district the number of juvenile 
offenders whose wrongdoing is of a type to bring them within the 
Federal jurisdiction is presumably only a small fraction of the juve- 
nile offenses in the area 

Manifestly it is less costly for the local court which deals generally 
with juvenile offenders and which has a procedure that is satisfactory 
to the community, to deal also with juveniles whose delinquency has 
a Federal aspect than it would be for the Federal courts to handle 
such cases. 

Section 5001 of title 18 of the United States Code, the Criminal 
Code, provides that whenever a person under 21 years of age has 
been arrested, charged with the commission of an offense punishable 
in any court of the United States or of the District of Columbia, and 
after investigation by the Department of Justice it appears that he 
has committed an offense, or is a delinquent under the laws of a State 
or of the District of Columbia, which can and will assume jurisdiction 
over him and take him into custody and deal with him according to 
the laws, and that it will be to the best interest of the United States 
and of the juvenile offender, the United States attorney of the district 
in which he has been arrested may forego his prosecution and sur- 
render him to the State authorities. 

The United States marshal upon order of the United States attor- 
neys usually act in this matter upon the information and recommenda- 
tions made to them by the Federal probation officers. Whenever an 
offender arrested by a Federal law-enforcement agency is a juvenile, 
it is the practice to report his case to the probation office of the district. 
That office gives the case preferred attention, investigates the cir- 
cumstances, communicates with persons who are acquainted with the 
youth at the place of his residence, if he is away from home, and places 
the facts that it has ascertained before the United States attorney. 

Often, if the arrest is by an enforcement agency it gives similar 
information to that agency. It is on the basis of these data that it is 
ordinarily determined whether or not the case will be diverted to 
the local authorities or proceeded with in the Federal court. 

The proportion of Federal juvenile offenders whose cases are han- 
dled without action of the Federal court is presently around 30 per- 
cent, 30.2 percent in 1952, and 28 percent in 1953. ‘This includes cases 
which are either dismissed by the Federal courts or diverted to local 
authorities. 

There are obstacles to a wider use of the practice of diversion. The 
principal one is that in many cases the United States attorney, the 
probation officer, and the judge are all of the opinion that the State 
or locality concerned has no adequate system for dealing with juvenile 
offenders. 

From considerations of humanity, they may think, and with reason, 
that a youth on probation or in a Federal institution for young 
offenders can be more effectively treated by the Federal court and 
will be more likely to be reclaimed from a criminal career than if he 
were turned over to the State authorities. 

Nevertheless, for the reasons which have been stated, principally 
that in the nature of things juvenile delinquency is a problem that 
ought to be handled by the communities, and that one way to bring 
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them to assume their just responsibilities is to refer the cases of juve- 
niles to them, the Federal probation officers at their conferences and 
elsewhere are being encouraged to recommend the w idest possible use 
of the diversion procedure. 

It is to be hoped that with the Department of Justice and the courts 
working together substantial progress in this direction may be made. 

The question is not an unnatural one whether juvenile delinquents 
need to be brought into the Federal courts at all. The theft of an 
automobile is just as much theft if the automobile is not taken across 
a State line asif it is. Why,then, it may be asked, Should the Federal 
Government deal with such a matter? 

Of course, it is obvious that while the nature of the offense is not 
changed by taking a stolen automobile from one State into another, 
the movement across the State line makes the process of apprehension 
and prosecution by the State in which the theft occurred more comphi- 
cated, difficult, and time consuming. 

The action of the Federal Government can be more prompt and 
direct. 

Also, although I have not made an investigation of this aspect of the 
subject, I think it likely, or at least possible, that there may be Fed- 
eral offenses committed by juveniles consisting of the violation of 
Federal statutes which are not offenses at all in some of the States. 
The maximum age for juveniles, which is 17 under the Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act, is lower in some States. 

In any event, the Federal Government is concerned with the observ- 
ance of its laws by juveniles as well as by adults. Consequently, it 
would not seem wise for the Federal Government to wash its hands 
of responsibility for juveniles who violate Federal laws. But this, in 
my judgment, is not a sufficient reason for the Federal authorities to 
fail to make large use of their power to divert juvenile offenders whose 
wrongdoing is also a violation of State or local laws to the courts of 
their locality for trial and treatment. 

At the best, after the widest use of diversion which is probable has 
been made, there will be a substantial remainder of Federal juvenile 
cases to be handled by the Federal courts. 

The United States attorneys, the judges, and the probation officers 
are cooperating, as has been stated, in giving special attention to such 
eases. Section 5032 of the Criminal Code brings within the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act any violation of a Federal law not punishable by 
death or life imprisonment, if the juvenile consents to proceedings 
under that act, unless the Attorney General in his discretion directs 
that proceedings shall be under the criminal law applicable to adults. 
The United States attorneys under the policy of the Attorney Gen- 
eral—and I am referring not merely to the present Attorney General, 
but the continuing policy of the Department of Justice—have been 
restrained in the exercise of the power to proceed against juveniles 
under the general criminal law. 

The proportion of juvenile offenders so prosecuted in 1952 was 6.1 
percent, and in 1953, 4.6 percent. 

Sixty-three and seven-tenths percent of the Federal juvenile 
offenders were proceeded against under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act in 1952 and 67.4 percent in 1953, The remaining approxi- 
mately 33 percent, or one-third, in 1953, were accounted for except 
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for the very small proportion prosecuted under the general criminal 
procedure, by dismissals or diversion to State authorities. 

The responsibility of the Federal probation officers is first to investi- 
gate the cases of Federal juvenile offenders who are brought to their 
— and then supervise them if they are placed on probation, 

r later, if they are committed to an institution when they are released 
on mn aoln. 

If an offender is diverted to the local authorities, the work of the 
probation officer ends with his investigation. If the case comes into 
the Federal court, the probation officer uses for the information of 
the judge in determining treatment, the information which he has 
obtained and any more which he can add to it. 

This likewise gives him a basis for determining how best to deal 
with the juvenile if he is placed on probation, or later if he is paroled 
from an institution. If the juvenile is winced on probation by a 
Federal court other than that of his home district, he is ordinarily 
transferred by the court for supervision to the latter district, the one 
in which he lives. 

Section 4283 of the Criminal Code provides for the payment by the 
Government of the expense of his transportation and subsistence back 
home in such a case. 

There is a condition which gives to the Bureau of Prisons and to the 
courts great anxiety in reference to the handling of Federal juvenile 
offenders. That is the length of time during which they are detained, 
usually in jails, awaiting hearing. The average number of days in 
1952 was 20) (, and in 1958, 20.38. 

When the conditions in most of the jails, even the best, are taken 
into account, particularly the contaminating influence of association 
with other and older offenders, it is realized that spending any substan- 
tial time in jail is likely to have a very injurious effect upon a juvenile. 

A reason for the delay in hearing the cases of juveniles is often 
that the making of an adequate investigation as a basis for determina- 
tion of treatment by the judge takes sometime. Frequently it involves 
correspondence with persons at a considerable distance from the place 
of arrest. Probation officers endeavor—and we ask them, “we” mean- 
ing the administrative officers, to give priority to cases of juveniles. 

sut with their duties of making presentence investigations of many 
other offenders coming before the courts, and the limitation of their 
funds for travel, necessary under the appropriations, some time is 
bound to be involved. 

This is another reason for diversion in all proper cases to the local 
authorities at the earliest opportunity. It is also a reason for release 
of juveniles whose offenses are not of a nature to indicate that they are 
dangerous, and upon their own recognizance, or to the keeping of 

responsible persons who are willing to answer for their appearance 
before the court. 

I would refer for a moment to the Youth Correction Act which has 
been discussed by representatives of the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Parole Board who have appeared before your committee. 
It was the outcome of an effort extending over almost 10 years of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States representing the Federal 
judiciary in cooperation with the Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
and the Department of Justice to provide for a more individual and 
42956—54—pt. 2——5 
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constructive method, looking toward the rehabilitation of youthful 
offenders than the conventional imprisonment. 

The new act was -~ ‘signed to provide primarily for the treatment of 
offenders somewhat beyond the juvenile stage, ‘although still young 
under the age of 22 years. Anybody older than that is not eligible for 
treatment under that act. 

The new act provides that the parole of juvenile delinquents under 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act, as well as of youth offenders under the 
later act, shall be under the Youth Correction Division provided for 
by that act. This will make possible a coordinated system of treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents and youth offenders under the two acts. 

I believe that advantages may be expected from this in the treatment 
of both classes of offenders and that after the Youth Correction Act 
has been in operation long enough to show results, improvements in 
the handling of juvenile delinquents who come into the Federal courts 
will be reflected. 

I have been invited to make any general suggestions which occur to 
me with reference to the serious problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Mr. Chairman, I am not an expert in this field and I do not consider 
that I have suflicient knowledge to go beyond my observation concern- 
ing the treatment of Federal juvenile delinquents. 

Growing out of the impressions that I have formed in that small part 
of the total field, I do have definitely in mind two courses which I 
believe will be helpful in dealing with the problem generally, and I 
submit them to you for what they may be worth. 

First, that the Federal Probation Service be further strengthened by 
provision for additional personnel, particularly in districts where the 
caseload is abnormally high, and, second, that in the different com- 
munities which make up the country, efforts be set in motion to bring 
about constructive action for crime prevention. I will say a word 
about each, and if I had the time I would detail it. 

Chairman Lancer. Take all the time you want. We have all day. 

Mr. Cuanpbier. I will make this general statement and if you would 
like me to elaborate on it somewhat, I will do it later. 

Chairman Lancer. Certainly. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Experience shows, and if I had time I could detail 
some of it to you, that if the subjects of probation are selected with 
understanding and there is adequate supervision by qualified proba- 
tion officers, probation affords much the best prospect of rehabilitating 
the offenders and so of protecting society by turning them to law- -abid- 
ing conduct. But supervision of persons on probation or on parole 
for whom there is not the protection of m: isonry walls as there is in 
the cases of persons who are under treatment in the institutions—but 
supervision of persons on probation or on parole requires a large 
amount of individual time and attention, and this is especially true of 
juve niles. 

The best results cannot be attained by a probation officer who is in 
a hurry, and under present conditions the Federal officers are some- 
times bound to be, although as I have stated, it is their policy, with 
which we are in full sympathy, and policies advised by us, and I am 
sure supported by the judges, that they are to give priority to the 
cases of juveniles. 

The average number of persons under supervision by each proba- 
tion officer on probation, parole, conditional release, and military 
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parole, in 1953, was 91.5. That is when the probation officer was 
charged with the supervision of 91.5 besides each investigation he 
was called upon to make. 

Besides the work of supervision the probation officers have the 
task of presentence investigations, which is becoming more and more 
exacting, as the courts tend to require such investigations in the case 
of all, or most convicted offenders, and the standard of thoroughness 
and care is high. In many districts the average load for supervision 
is much higher than the average of around 90; it often runs over 100, 
and, in a number of instances, over 125. 

I realize the need for economy in the Federal Government. I am 
accordingly appreciative of the consideration—and I want to ac- 
knowledge the consideration which has been shown by successive 
Congresses In ilcreasing the appropriations for the probation service 
and reducing the average caseload for supervision from 148, where 
it stood in 1940, to a little over 90 in the last fiscal year. 

I believe, however, that it would be a saving in the long run to go 
further in this direction with, of course, careful administrative se- 
lection of the districts in which additional probation personnel would 
be placed, an allocation of additional officers based on the situation 
in the individual districts. 

Chairman Lancer. Could you tell the subcommittee how much 
money has been appropriated from 1940 on 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I will supply it for the record. ‘The appropriation 
at the present time, 1 believe, is about $3 million. 

Chairman Lancer. What was it in 19404 

Mr. Cuanpver. I cannot say, offhand. 

Chairman Lancer. Could you get the amount for each year and 
supply it to the wet, for the record ? 

Mr. Cranpier. Yes, I will be very happy to. I will supply a table 
of the appropriation for each year beginning i in 1940. 

(The information requested was received at a later date, marked 
“Exhibit No. 25,” and reads as follows :) 


EXHIBIT No, 25.—Annual cost of Federal probation, fiscal years 1940-55, and 
comparative daily per capita costs of probation and imprisonment 











Annual cost of probation Daily per capita cost 
Miscel- 
Fiscal year laneous 
Total Salaries Travel expenses Probation Imprison- 
(cents ment 

1955 $2, 934, 103 $2, 567, 505 $247, 200 $119, 398 

1954 1... 2, ; 2, 530, 700 247, 200 112, 515 . 

1953 2, 2, 401, 351 231, 825 78, 460 26. 4 $3. 55 
1952 2, 2, 355, 760 233, 308 65, 670 25.4 3. 56 
1951... 2, 438 2,126 684 238, 353 70, 857 22.5 3. 27 
1950 2, 268, 933 1, 973, 854 233, 331 61, 748 20.8 3.14 
1949 2, 105, 484 1, 856, 921 186, 546 62, O17 18.5 3.12 
1948_ 1, 883, 984 1, 638, 440 183, 027 62, 51 16.0 2.98 
1947 1, 801, 760 | 1, 550, 000 193, 808 15.7 | 2.78 
1945 1, €43, 800 1, 411, 276 178, 219 14.8 2. 37 
1945- 1, 316, 640 | 1, 097, 457 178, 481 40, 702 11.9 | 2.00 
1944 1, 319, 748 1, 090, 950 190, 500 11.8 | 2.12 
RR 1, 202, 691 963, 775 204, 019 10.1 | 1. 92 
TPEEe a ncsuscctawees nen 1, 035, 465 | 815, 661 189, 246 | 8.2 1.68 
Se cinbenes taeviehn 994, 940 774, 292 183, 876 7.8 1.43 
Be eesnsceseewes | 952, 295 731, 334 181, 614 | we 4 1.33 
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i Estimated. 
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Chairman Lancer. How does that compare with the amount of 
money that is appropriated to wipe out hog cholera or cattle diseases 
or horse diseases? Could you have your staff prepare that, too, and 
the money for cattle and horse and poultry? I want to find out for 
the record how children compare with them. 

Mr. ¢ ‘HANDLER. That is an interesting suggestion. I will get that 
information for you. 

(The information requested was received at a later date, marked 
“Exhibit No. 26,” and reads as follows:) 


Exuinit No. 26.—Department of Agriculture appropriations, fiscal year 1954, 
for research, prevention, control, and eradication of certain animal diseases? 


Area of prevention and control: Appropriation 
a aN At babii cdacinaialcuen $18, 229, 494 
Rese; h 
Hog cholera a ee cei ee 69, 300 
Cattle diseases ee , ee ee AT Sa ee IOS 765, 668 
Hx rse diseases . a iat o sail sietietme = — 3, 476 
Poultry aiseases 2 - eee ee sl acioatndi 304, 300 
Prevention 
Control * 2 AE = e a 514, 750 
Regulatory *__- - ; ? 727, 000 
Control and eradication of hoof and mouth disease in Mexico_- 5, 840, 000 
( ed | the Department of Agriculture 
t f tuberculosis, brucellosis, cattle and sheep scabies, cattle fever ticks, and 
' rt f entry of animals and poultry to exclude diseases of foreign origin ; 
terstate movements of livestock to prevent the spread of the same 


Mr. Hannocn. Yesterday it developed that they pay as much for 
taking care of the monkeys in the Washington Zoo, even more, than 


they do for taking care of the children in the detention homes out 


Mr. Cuanpier. That is very striking. I am glad you brought that 


to my attention. 
Mr. Hannocu. When you give us those reports for our subcommit- 
tee, we are more interested in the appropriations for the probation 
partment, rather than the administration of the courts ain lly. 
Mr. Cuanpbuer. All right. I feel more free to make this suggestion 


of a continuance in the poli cy of providing more funds for the pro- 
bation service because of iho comperetivaly low cost of probation even 
er the most ample provision f r personnel compared w vith impris- 


The cost of probation in the Federal system on an annual basis in 
1953 was $96.41 per person. The cost of imprisonment was $1,295.75 
per person. 

Not only is there the saving in the cost to the Government which is 
thus shown, but there is the opportunity of a person on probation to 
earn money for the support of his family. In 1953, 14,800 persons 
on probation in the Federal system made monthly reports of earn- 
ings. The total yearly earnings so reported were $37,785,161, and the 
average yearly earnings of the probationers working, $2,553.05. 

The second policy suggested, the stimulation of constructive activi- 
ties for youth in the local communities, cannot in my opinion be over- 
emphasized. The courts, whether Federal or State, and I am now re- 
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ferring to the Federal courts and I am sure this is true in a good 
many juvenile courts, but I am not personally familiar with their re- 
sults, the Federal courts are making no mean record for a salvage 
operation. But for large results effort has to be exerted much farther 
back, and that of course gives tremendous force to the suggestion that 
as far as possible this problem of juvenile delinquency should be dealt 
with in the community. How it should be done, what form it should 
take, I leave to others much better qualified than I. 

But this I know: That youth is abounding in energy, and the same 
force that is used in shocking crimes may, if the right influence is 
brought to bear, in time be directed toward useful action. 

So the Federal probation officers are urged to establish close rela- 
tions with all the character-building agencies in their communities 
and cooperate in enlisting the support of parents, schools, and 
churches, for sound programs. 

I have in mind a rural area in which a few years ago a vigorous and 
successful businessman, with the aid of the Federal probation office 
for the district, interested his fellow townsmen in trying to make 
their community a better place for the boys and girls who lived in it 
to grow up. The ‘y carefully organized a meeting lasting from early 
afternoon to late evening in which representative persons and clubs 
from a wide area participated. 

The keynote was to give the next generation an outlet for expression 
which would be wholesome and not destructive. 

Out of it came a permanent organization and a community program 
of recreation. I am informed as I write that the program is going 
on; that it has reduced youthful delinquency in that section and has 
set an example which is being followed with beneficial results at differ- 
ent places throughout the State. 

Within the last 2 years a new Federal judge in another State, dis- 
turbed by the delinquency which he observed, has also undertaken to 
persuade the citizens to cooperate in carrying out the policy of the 
Scriptures, to “overcome evil with good.” It is too early to speak 
finally of the result, but the progress thus far is encouraging. 

What in the end I think we must conclude is that there is no one 
remedy for juvenile delinquency and certainly no easy remedy. Im- 
provement will come only as we strengthen all the agencies that work 
for character building. 

The most effective of these are those that mold the hearts of youth 
in their early and impressionable period. Fundamentally, we need 
the sense of dedication to helping others that comes from vital religion, 
and I pray God that it may increase among us. 

Chairman Lancer. Any questions, Mr. Hannoch ? 

Mr. Hannocu. Mr. Chandler, these probation officers that you have, 
according to this report, seem to work for a lot of different people. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Hannocu. Whom do they work for? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. They work, first, in order of time, without an 
attempt to indicate their relative responsibilities, for the courts whic 
appoint them in making presentence investigations and supervising 
persons on probation. 

Secondly, they work for the Federal Board of Parole in super- 
vising prisoners on parole. 
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Third, they certainly give help to United States attorneys at the 
time of institution of delinque ney proceedings in getting what infor- 
mation they can and giving that information to the United States 
attorney for the purpose of helping him to decide whether he will 
divert the case, try to divert the case, or not. 

And, fourth, at the request of the Department of Defense, 4 or 5 
years ago now, perhaps longer than that, we agreed that.we would 
undertake to supervise the military parolees, of whom there are a com- 
paratively small number distributed throughout the country, and who 
without any question it is more economical for us to supervise than it 
would be for the Army. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do you also do some work for the Narcotics 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Cuanpirer. I cannot answer that directly, Mr. Hannoch, be- 
cause I have not been in the local field. If the Narcotics Bureau re- 
ports a violation by a delinquent, as I understand it, to the probation 
officer, the probation officer immediately does make an investigation. 

Mr. Hannocu. Who is the chief of these probation officers ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Mr. Hannoch, naturally the probation officer looks 
primarily to the court from which his appointment comes, and all of 
these services to other agencies are performed with the knowledge 
and with the consent of the court. 

But the Administrative Office has taken the position—and that was 
the position which was impressed upon us by the Appropriations 
Committee when the first appropriation was made after my office was 
established—that as between probationers and parolees who are both 
persons who need guidance, support, stimulation in rehabilitating 
themselves, that each one is to be dealt with according to his individual 
need at the time. 

And I have said to the judges that it is my judgment that under 
the policy of the government which has given both of these responsi- 
bilities to probation officers, that they should give attention to indi- 
viduals according to their need and without discrimination. 

You can see that if a judge said, “Now, whatever happens, I want 
the person on probation to come first,” persons on parole might be 
slighted and the judges realize that in a coordinated effort to deal with 
delinquency both must have their due need of attention. 

Mr. Hannocu. My quest ion was, Who is their chief ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Iam coming back to that. If a question arises as to 
who is their chief, it is the court. 

Mr. Hannocn. Not for investigating military parolees. The com- 
manding oflicer is the fellow who is interested in finding out what is 
happening to him; is he not ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. You are quite right about that. 

Mr. Hannocn. As to the narcotics offender, the Bureau of Narcotics 
wants to know what is going on and the youth authority wants to know 
what is going on with the parolee. The judges spend all the time 
trying cases. They do not keep seeing if this fellow works all day. 

‘Mr. Cuanpier. They really do keep i in pretty close touch with their 
probation officer. That is a question which, in my judgment, really 
in all sincerity, Mr. Hannoch, cannot be answered unqualifiedly by 
either “Yes” or “No.” When the probati ion officer supervises prisoners 
on parole, of course, he is governed by the regulations of the Board of 
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Parole and the parole executive corresponds with him and he con- 
ducts the supervision. He follows the policy in reference to reporting 
violations of parole as the basis for revocation that the Board of 
Parole advises. 

Mr. Hannocu. He does not do that with the judge ? 

Asa matter af fact, the judge commits him to the Attorney General 
and that is the end of the judge’s responsibility until something 
happens. 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is correct. What I am trying to point out is 
that if the question arises, the ultimate question, is this man, the proba- 
tion officer, doing a satisfactory job or not, and shall he be retained or 
shall he be dismissed for unsatisfactory conduct, it is the court that 
has the power to decide. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Now, all that is based largely on having a guod 
probation officer ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Hannocn. You have nothing to do with that selection either, 
have you? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Not legally, sir. 

Mr. Hannocn. I notice that in your statement you have typed here, 
you have made no mention of the fact that you have no control over 
who is hired ; you gave that by way of an aside, 

That is not a sufficient w ay of selecting a probation officer, to 
allow every judge throughout the country to select somebody and 
appoint him. As a man who knows the probution field, that is not 
the way to pick a probation officer, is it ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. I am not so sure. The supervision of probationers 
in a given community is a matter which is affected by local condi- 
tions. In our Federal judicial system the principle that the officers 
of the court shall be appointed by the judges is very firmly fixed. 

Now, in order to secure qualified probation officers, this has been 
done by the Judicial Conference and by me as its representative. 
The Judicial Conference appointed a committee on standards of 
qualification for probation officers, which made a report in 1952. 
It made very definite recommendations that every probation officer 
should have a specified amount of education, he should have special 
education for the kind of casework that is required of a probation 
officer. 

Now, in the conference of judges, which are held under the statute 
annually for the different circuits, probation has been the subject 
of discussion from time to time, and these standards have been im- 
pressed upon the judges in every way that I am capable of impressing 
them. 

The question that you ask pertains not only to probation officers, 
but to all personnel of the court. 

Mr. Hawnocn. I am sticking to the probation officer. 

Mr. CHanpier. But it is true that I, as Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, do not have any legal 
voice in the selection of the personnel of the court. 

gut going beyond that, I do believe that as a result of the per- 
suasion which we have tried to exercise since 1940, and the demon- 
stration that probation officers who are qualified are able to do a 
much better job than those who are not, I do believe that on the whole 
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the Federal probation officers are capable men, and they are certainly 
devoted men. 

Now, let me say just this, that there was a conference of Federal 
probation officers of the northern part of the country in Cambridge, 
which was held a number of years ago. There was present at that 
conference Sheldon Glueck, who 1S professor of criminal law in the 
Harvard Law School, and he and his wife are noted as students ot 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. He attended that conference 
by our invitation, and participated in it, and he wrote me afterward 
that it was very gratifying to note the general alertness, the intelli- 
gence of the probation officers who participated in the discussion. 

At the University of Chicago there is in the department, in the 
school of social work, a man who went there from Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, where he has held a similar position; he has attended a number 
of our conferences of Federal probation officers. He has stated that 
in the time that he has been attending the conferences, he has seen 
an increase in the general understanding and grasp of probation 
officers. 

Mr. Hannocu. I am not undertaking to criticize or say whether they 
are competent or not, but I am trying to point out if you had the 
opportunity of concluding whether or not probation officers should 
be selected in order to get the best competent persons, would you not 
have that power of appointment concentrated in some place other 
than in the judges who have so many other things to do? 

Mr. Cuanpter. No; I don’t think I would. I think that the sense 
of accountability for the conditions in his district on the part of the 
court, and the concern that they have with the results of the work 
of the probation officer, makes it appropriate that they should appoint 
that officer as they appoint other officers of their court. 

Mr. Hannocn. Now, let us give a minute to the vouth correction 
statute which is discussed. That is something which is brand new 
and which is starting to be placed in effect now. 

Under it, that body takes over the control of the juveniles as soon 
as the judge has found that they are juveniles and are requiring either 
treatment or punishment or whatever has to be done. 

Having sentenced them, he either commits them to the Attorney 
General under one act or to the Youth Correction Authority under 
the other act, and they are responsible for treatment and supervising 
parole and everything else at that time. 

Mr. Cuanpier. I wouldn’t enter into that shadowland between 
juvenile delinquency and youth offense. 

Mr. Hannocu. What I am trying to get to, is this: You and your 
offices, Mr. Chandler, undertake to have probation officers who get 
up a presentence for the judge, and who then supervise the boy if he 
is on probation. , 

Mr. Cuannier. Right. 

Mr. Hannocn. And if the court sentences him for treatment to the 
Attorney General or to the Youth Correction Authority, another 
group of men take over the responsibility, using your man in some 
part, and then when the question comes up as to whether the young 
man should be placed on parole, the Youth Correction Authority of 
the Federal Parole group passes on that? 

Mr. Cuanvter. That is right. 
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Mr. Hannocu. And they have some men who supervise the boys 
on parole, using your people for the time being. 

Now, wouldn't you think it would be a good idea if this whole busi- 
ness of probation, parole, and what not were all concentrated in the 
same place instead of having half of it in your office and half of it 
in the Department of Justice ? 

Mr. Cuanpbter. Mr. Hannoch, when I take into account that cer- 
tainly both probation and parole are processes that should be related 
to the conditions where the probationer or parolee lives, and that as 
far as the appointment of probation officers is concerned, the district 
courts are unanimously of the opinion that that is a function that 
they should oversee, it seems to me that there is economy in having 
both probationers and parolees supervised by the Federal probation 
officer. 

When the appropriatibn for the conduct of probation was in the 
Department of Justice, like all the appropriations for the adminis- 
tration of the Federal courts originally were, the question arose in the 
appropriation for 1941, whether the supervision of probation should 
be provided for under the courts, or should continue under the De- 
partment of Justice. The Judicial Conference of the United States, 
under the strong advice of Chief Justice Hughes, who was then Chair- 
man, resolved that inasmuch as the treatment of offenders on proba- 
tion was a matter that could be handled most effectively by the Fed- 
eral courts, the responsibility should lie there and that the appropria- 
tion should be to the courts. 

Now, if you take that step, and you may differ, but if you take 
the step that there will be probation officers as a part of the staffs of 
the court, then there is a manifest economy in having those probation 
officers who travel over the districts to investigate cases of convicted 
persons and supervise such persons. There is a manifest economy in 
having them also, in connection with these trips as they can do so, to 
supervise the parolees, as opposed to a policy of setting up a second 
group. 

Chairman Langer. I do not think, Mr. Hannoch is interested in 
the economy. He is interested in getting results. 

Mr. Hannocn. That is right; I am not interested in having the 
parole officer doing 2 or 3 jobs. I am interested in having the ad- 
ministrative clerk doing part of this job, and this is without any 
reflection on you, because you said you did not know anything about 
juveniles. if you go into this other section, the »y have men who have 
been dedicated and devoted to the treatment of juvenile delinquenc 
from the time they started earning a living, and they have a speci ial 
ized training. 

I am wondering what advantage there is of having these two groups 
set up, particularly in view of your statement that it is the duty of 
the district attorney and the judge, wherever they can, to get rid of 
these offenders and send them into the States because they cannot 
handle them efficiently. Why should the court then want to keep 
control of them, if it says, “We don’t want anything to do with them. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I will say if the case is not diverted, and in the 
first place, I would like to say that I do not determine the treatment of 
the juveniles who go into the Federal courts; that is determined by 
each court into which the juveniles come. 
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Now, it is my judgment that if a juvenile has to be dealt with by a 
Federal court; if his case is one that is not diverted, the court is a 
good agency, the court is possessed of understanding, and it has had 
contact with many of these persons. I am sure that if you could 
talk with some of the judges and know their solicitude for the best 
course to take in reference to juvenile offenders who are brought 
before them, you would realize that they were giving both ability and 
consecration to that work, and I don’t believe you could get a better 
agency to deal with the cases of Federal juve nile offe nde ‘rs who are 
not dive rted, 

Mr. Hannocn. I am not questioning the court to the extent of its 
ability to do it, but I do know when the court passes on these children, 
it has nothing to do with the treatment, nor does it suggest any treat- 
ment. 

It just turns them over to the Attorney General or Federal Youth 
Authority for attention. 

Mr. CHanpier. I beg your pardon. If the court places the juvenile 
on probation, the probation officer does handle it, and a very substan- 
tial proportion of juvenile offenders, whose cases are dealt with by the 
Federal courts, are placed on probation. 

Mr. Hannocn. I take it from your answers you would not approve 
any suggestion—and I am not suggesting that anybody is going to 
make it—of consolidating in the new Federal Youth Authority that 
phase of the duty of your office which has to do with the supervision 
of probat ion officers ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. It is fundamentally not too much of a consolida- 
tion of anything I do because my administrative function might be 
performed elsewhere, but I should not think it wise to taxe the super- 
vision of probationers and of the administration of probation away 
from the courts and put it in another agency. No; I should not. 

Mr. Hannocn. Yesterday Judge Kennedy, of the district court in 
New York, discussed at some length a policy that has been adopted 
in the courts in the New York districts and adjacent districts, called 
deferred probation. Are you familiar with what they do? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I certainly am. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do you know—and he could not tell us—if that 
plan is being followed in any of the districts other than around 
New York? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I have to say the fact is that it is really not being 
followed very much in the eastern district of New York at the pres- 
ent time. It is followed in a certain number of districts, but to a 
comparatively small degree, and not very much in the eastern district 
of New York. 

Mr. Hannocn. Has it had much success ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes; I should say it has. If the United States 
attorney is a person who is interested in young people, and who would 
not be/—I think that it is a procedure, a practice which in many 
areas has had good results. 

Mr. Hannocu. Senator, you were not able to be here yesterday, but 
what Judge Kennedy referred to was that if a youthful offender was 
brought before the court, and the court felt that the situation con- 
cerning that offender was one that might very well be handled in the 
way that I am going to suggest in a minute, he adopted it. The 
Attorney General postponed for the year the prosecution of the cases, 
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and in the meantime there was a sort of unofficial supervision of that 
youngster by the probation office and by the district attorney. 

Judge Kennedy indicated that during his supervision of that they 
found, particularly with the first offende ‘r, that at the end of the year, 
in many of these cases, the district attorney would nolle prosse the case. 

The youngster would have no record; he would have been rehabili- 
tated; and he recommended very highly the consideration of a plan 
of this kind in other districts, because yesterday he was not able to 
tell us where that was being followed. That was my reason for 
asking this of Mr. Chandler. 

Mr. Cuanpier. I do have some information on that. I can supply 
a table, and I will offer it for the record. I have a typewritten copy 
in my briefcase. But in the year 1953 there were removed from super- 
vision under this plan of deferred prosecution 129 juveniles in the 
entire country. 

Of those 129 there were 5 in the eastern district of New York; 
that is Brooklyn. It is a practice which is not used extensively. 

I have two thoughts about it. Believing as I do, that it is desirable 
that cases of juveniles ordinarily where conditions are right, be sent 
back to the communities to be handled there, I think that the plan of 
deferred prosecution stands sometimes in the way of diversion, when 
diversion might well be used. 

Mr. Hannocn. Judge Kennedy pointed out yesterday that there 
was no legal authority for doing it; that, he felt, might have been one 
of the reasons why it was not so widely held. If you think it has any 
value, would you recommend that necessary legislation so as to per- 
mit it to be carried into effect ? 

Mr. Cuanper. I am sorry to have to state here something that the 
chairman of the committee understands; that as a representative of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, I am not in a position 
to express opinions on large questions of policy. 

But just this I would say: that deferred prosecution is really super- 
vision under the direction of the United States Attorney. 

As an alternative to it, if the case was thought to call for extended 
supervision, I think it is a very fair question whether it would 
not be better to have that supervision carried on by the probation of- 
ficer, under the direction of the court, which is created for that pur- 
pose. 

I know there is this question in the record from which deferred 
prosecution saves the offender, but after all, people know pretty well 
that juvenile delinquency is not classed as a criminal offense. 

Probably I should not express an opinion. I think you can see 
the way my mind is working, but the question of policy of ‘whether the 
law should be amended is one on which I should have to consult. I 
don’t want to seem to avoid meeting real issues. 

The point is that the law provides that I shall perform my various 
duties under the supervision and direction of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States. 

Mr. Hannocn. And you want to stay there? 

Mr, Cuanpier. And when the question of legislation is involved, 
it is expected I will consult the conference before expressing an 
opinion. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do your statistics show anything on the subject of 
runaways which was brought to our attention yesterd: ay ? 
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I think it was Mr. Bennett who said yesterday that one of the prob- 
lems the Federal authorities have is the matter of runaway children, 
not runaway from institutions, but running away from homes, and 
that there is a very great difficulty in providing funds to get them 
home; that the problem has now come in many of the Federal districts 
where they do not know what to do with these boys, and in order to 
yrovide funds to send a boy home, they find it necessary to convict 
fin of acrime. Having convicted him of a crime, the judge assigns 
him to the Department of Justice ; the Department of Justice tells the 
marshal to spend $20 to send the boy home and the boy is then on 
probation. 

Do you have any statistics as to how many kids are being convicted 
just for that reason ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. No, I would not have. If the child is merely a 
runaway and has not committed a crime, I certainly would have no 
hesitation in saying that it does seem wrong. 

Mr. Hannocn. Oh, they find a crime; he rode in a car from one 
State to the other. He may not have intended to steal it, but he just 
took a ride. You have no statistics that will show as to how many 
cases there are? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Of course, Mr. Bennett offered statistics, I have seen 
the tables he put in, of the number of offenders against the act which 
prohibits the interstate theft of automobiles. I don’t know what pro- 
portions were juveniles. 

But the statistics that we have would not show how many there 
were who were mere runaways, without the commission of a crime. 

Mr. Hannocu. There would not be much doubt in your mind that 
youngsters who were convicted, just so someone would pay their fare 
home, should be entitled to a Presidential pardon ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I would not question that for a minute. 

On the other hand, even though we have the kindliest disposition 
for juveniles who run away, if in order to run away they steal a car, 
I think you have an offense; at least, from my standpoint that is an 
offense. 

Mr. Hannocn. You would be interested to know that Mr. Bennett 
thought most of these fellows weren’t stealing cars; they were just 
taking a joyride from one State to the other. That is all I have 

Chairman Lancer. What percentage of these juvenile delinquents 
are girls? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Might I ask Mr. Sharp, who is head of the Proba- 
tion Division, to come up here ? 

Chairman Lancer. Certainly. 

Mr. Cuanpter. It is a very small proportion of that. We can 
supply that information. 

What production of juvenile offenders brought into Federal courts 
are girls? 

Mr. Suarp. I will have to depend on Mr. Bennett for those figures. 
We don’t have those figures, but it is a very small percentage. 

Chairman Lancer. You can get in touch with Mr. Bennett and get 
that for the record ? 

Mr. Hannocn. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was received at a later date, marked 
“Exhibit No. 27,” and reads as follows:) 
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Exutsir No. 27.—Federal juvenile offenders disposed of during the fiscal year 
1953, by sex and disposition } 














| Case dis 
) > 
All |Committed| Placed on | missed or oom 
| offenders | to custody *| probation?) not con- | authorities 
| victed | 
| = puaeneane _————~ 
Male dip SA Belt Me Sikes Rede 2, 391 | 857 | 803 | 316 415 
Ree ce ee ee 152 24 67 24 37 
Dib eS oo i ebliei ds) 2, 543 | 881 | 870 | 340 452 








1 Compiled by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

2 Includes placements in Federal institutions, State and local training schools, private institutions, and 
foster homes. 

3 Includes 178 released under “‘deferred prosecution plan.” 


Chairman Lancer. Are any o* these probation officers women, or 
are all of them men ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. A few women, sir. There has been a female proba- 
tion officer in the southern district of New York for a good many 
years. ‘There is a a woman who is a probation officer, the chief pro- 
bation officer, in the southern district of Alabama, in Mobile. 

There is a woman who is a probation officer in the Southern District 
of California. But there are very, very few. Almost all of the pro- 
bation officers, Federal probation officers, are men. 

Chairman Lancer. Mr. Chandler, do you know the average salary 
of these probation officers ? 

Mr. Cuanovter. I can tell you what the starting salary is. Proba- 
tion officers now are in grade 7 when they are appointed, and the start- 
ing salary in that grade is $4,205 a year. They go up by gradation 
until they get to the top. 

For probation officers who are chiefs 

Chairman Lancer. You say they start at $4,000 ? 

Mr. CHANDLER. $4,205. 

Chairman Lancer. I have no stenographer in my office that does not 
get more than that. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Let me tell you this, that in 1940 the salaries ranged 
from two thousand to twenty-three hundred dollars, and it is due to 
the consideration of the Congress in making various appropriations, 
the Congress to whom this condition has been made known, which has 
made it possible to raise the scale substantially. 

Senator, in many respects the work of a probation officer is analo- 
gous to work in educational systems. It pertains to the guidance of a 
person by personal counsel and help, and it involves understanding of 
the person. 

Now, the Federal salaries, which I should be the last person to say 
should not be higher, do on the whole compare favorably with the 
salaries paid in State and local correction systems, with some excep- 
tions always, like New Jersey and other States I can cite. They com- 
pare pretty favorably with salaries in educational systems. 

[I stated what the beginning salary of a probation officer is. That 
means an officer who does not have administrative responsibility 





From there on, as experience is gained, probation officers for length of 
service may advance to grades 9 and 10, and the chief probation officer 
may be in 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
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I would not for a minute characterize the salary system as ideal, 
but I have found, and I really know the Federal probation oflicers 
around the country, that the probation officer does good work if he 
really has a sense of calling to help his fellowmen, like a teacher who 
goes into it for love of the work, or in some cases, a Senator, a minister. 

As I say, while I do not defend the salary scale as ideal, and, of 
course, the salary scale of what the Congress has fixed by appropria- 
tion, I don’t think is disgraceful. 

Mr. Hannocu. What are the qualifications that these men have to 
have o at you say we pay $4,000 aes 

Mr. Cuanpuer. He shall be a graduate of a college; he shall have 
had a college education or the ceaaek He shall have had special 
training in personnel work for the help of others, and he shall have 
had experience in personnel work. 

I have before me the the, 

Mr. Hannocn. Just hit the high spots. 

Mr. CuHanp.ier. Yes, I a [ merely want to point out the source 
of this. These are the recommendations which the Judicial Confer- 
ence approved on the report of the committee. 

Resolved, That the Judicial Conference recommend to the various district 
courts that in all future appointments of probation officers the appointee should 
be required to possess the following qualifications : 

1. Exemplary character: 

2. Good health and vigor; 

3. An age, at the time of appointment within the range of 24 to 45, inclusive. 

4. A liberal education, of not less than collegiate grade, evidenced by a bache- 
lor’s degree from a college of recognized standing or its equivalent; 

5. Experience in personnel work for the welfare of others of not less than 2 
years, or 2 years of specific training for welfare work, 

(a) In the school of social service of recognized standing, or, 

(>) In a professional course in a college or university of recognized standing. 

I also have some additional information dealing with education and 
experience of probation officers which I would like to submit for the 
record. 

Chairman Lancer. Let that be exhibit No. 28. 

(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 28,” and 
reads as follows:) 


Exuisrr No. 28.—Qualifications of education and experience met at time of 
appointment by 292 Federal probation officers in service on June 30, 1950? 


Appointed prior to Appointed after 
Y ¢ ‘ } t 
ind total July 1, 1940 Mune 30, 1940 
Qualifications “a | 
Number Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
All appointments 292 100.0 131 100.0 161 | 100. 0 
Met requirements of education and ex | 
peri ‘ 146 50. 0 52 39. 7 94 58. 4 
Met ir ent of educatior . 12 14.4 1¢ 12.9? 26 | 16. 1 
Met requ ent of experience only 42 14.4 24 18.3 18 | 11. 2 
Mi t 62 91.2 39 29.8 23 14.3 
1 During t fiscal vears 19 1952, and 1953, a total of 42 probation officers were appointed. Their quali- 
eati ere the 
M require > 4 perc 99 
M i i 16 
M 3 
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Mr. Hannocu. He also has to have either a rich father or rich wife 
to live with, in addition to that kind of background, does he not ¢ 

Chairman Lancer. Could you give us the probation oflicers, and the 
salaries they get, and how long the xy have been in the service, so that 
we have a complete record before this subcommittee on just exactly 
what salaries are at the present time in each district? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Sen: sos) we can give you that directly. 

I will give that to you and give it to you within a very short time 
It will not take long to prepare it. 

(The information referred to was received at a later date, marked 
“Exhibit No. 29,” and is on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Chairman Lanore: Any further questions, Mr. Hannoch ? 

Mr. Hannocn. No, sir. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chandler. It was 
very kind of youtocome. We appreciate it. 

Mr. CHanpbter. It goes without saying, there is not anything more 
important to the welfare of our country than this problem with which 
you are dealing. I want to be of help in any way I can. 

Chairman Lanarer. Mr. Davis. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you shall give here will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Lancer. Will you state your qualifications, Mr. Davis, 
and your experience ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM J. DAVIS, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
NATIONAL AUTO THEFT BUREAU, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Davis. My name is William J. Davis, secretary-manager of the 
National Automobile Theft Bureau located in Chicago. 

The CHairMan. Give us your address in Chicago. 

Mr. Davis. 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 

I am not an expert on juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Hannocn. Mr. Davis, you have been asked to come here because 
the Department of Justice and the statistics made available to us indi- 
cate that more than 50 percent of the juveniles that come into the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts, are concerned with the theft of 
automobiles. 

This subcommittee has been charged with a responsibility of en- 
deavoring to eliminate causes of juvenile delinquency. We are trying 
to find out what the automobile industry is doing in connection with 
its manufacture of cars, that would make it difficult to steal these cars. 
We have asked you to tell us what you know about that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hannoch, and Senator, of course I cannot speak for 
the automotive industry. May I tell you who I am and what I think 
I can speak for ¢ 

Mr. Hannocu. You can tell us anything you want to if you think it 
will be of assistance to us, because if we make it impossible to steal the 
cars the kids will not steal them. 

Mr. Davis. Quite so. 

I have children of my own and a son. I don’t want him to steal 
cars. I havea personal and a business interest in this. 
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The National Automobile Theft Bureau is a voluntary not-for- 
profit business league composed of 340 insurance companies writing 
automobile physical damage insurance, fire, theft, collision, and com- 
prehensive. 

Fourteen years ago, our companies used to send out within a radius 
of nite miles of Chicago a big circular. We would have on the front 
of it, “reward,” then a picture of a car “for the return of something 
or iow sedan, motor serial No.,” and “notify Aetna Insurance Co. 
or National Fire.” 

And these dodgers were sent out by each company to whom a car 
was reported stolen. 

Within a very short time the companies conceived the idea of con- 
on dating this effort. Why send out 4 dodgers on the same make of 
car when you could put the same pic Aah the same statement and list 
the t cars on 1 sheet. 

From that small beginning was born the idea of a central clearing- 
house for information in which our bureau is primarily interested. 
We receive reports of theft on these stolen cars from 340 insurance 
companies all over the country. 

In addition, a card index of theft reports which we take from law 
enforcement bulletins, bulletins put out by Detroit Police Department, 
Chicago Police Department, and other police departments, which are 
forwarded to us and we then use to supplement our insurance files. 

After we had been in business for only a short time, we found that 
we had to expand because of demands made upon us for assistance 
from officers all over the country. I can oversimplify this for you; 
I don’t want to oversimplify it, but I can tell you why this demand 
was made by giving you this illustration. 

Let us say that you are so unfortunate as to have your car stolen 
today. The first thing the thief will do is to take the plates off and 
put other plates on that had been issued to him perhaps for another 
car, or he may put stolen plates on it. 

He drives the car out, across a State line perhaps, let us say to 
Lincoln, Nebr., where he abandons it after robbing the bank. 

The police officer examines the car. The first thing he does is look 
at the license plate. He checks back and finds it was issued to a person 
who is supposed to reside in a vacant lot, or the plate is still on. He 
has a car with a motor and serial number on it. 

Where was it stolen? How does he know where to go? That is 
why he comes to us because we are the central clearinghouse for in- 
formation on stolen cars. 

If we don’t have a report of theft, we secure shipping and assembling 
information on the vehicle and trace it from the factory to the dealer, 
to the first purchaser, to another dealer to whom it was traced, until we 
complete the chain of title, proving that it was stolen from you at 
Washington, D. C., day before yesterday. 

Now, without a central clearinghouse of this sort the officer would 
have to do this work himself. The complications and confusion 
would be terrific as vou can well imagine. 

Mr. Hannocn. What do your records show as to how many of 
these cars are stolen by youngsters under 17 years of age? 
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Mr. Davis. From records which we have, and from information 
received from sources which we consider reliable, what do you mean, 
by a youngster, first of all ¢ 

Mr. Hannocu. Under 17 years old, or 18. 

Mr. Davis. We have them broken down several different ways. If 
we take under 21, age 20 or under, for this past year about 70 per- 
cent of all arrests made in stolen cars were of kids under 21. 

In other words, 70 persons of all arrest#*for all thefts were 20 or 
under. 

Mr. Hannocu. That is Federal, or State? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; everything. 

Mr. Hannocu. What does that amount to in number, if you have 
those figures ¢ 

Mr. Davis. It amounts to some 8,500 arrests. Now, these are ap- 
proximate only because there are no true and accurate national statis- 
tics on this point. 

I would like to say that we are alarmed at the fact, that within the 
past 5 years, the age level of thieves stealing automobiles has been go- 
ing down. 

In other words, the point I would like to make is that more kids 
under 21 are stealing cars today than ever before. <A higher percent- 
age are these unde e -age youngster Ss. 

“Mr. Hannocu. Do you break it down at all below the 20, into 15 
or 16% 

Mr. Davis. We have records as to 17 or under; for example, in this 
past year, over half of all arrests for automobile thefts were 17 or 
under. That is terrific. That is a great increase over 1951. It is 
double the percentage. 

In 1951, about one-fourth of all arrests made for automobile thefts, 
nationwide, were 17 or under. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do you, in your statistics, differentiate between 
children who take a car for a joyride or those who take it and steal it, 
or use it in connection with crime ? 

Mr. Davis. No. We have figures on what we call joyrides, yes, but 
to us, a child or a youngster may be killed just as dead in a “joyrided” 

ar as in acar that is stolen in a bona fide larceny. 

The old common law definition, intent, permanent, and so forth. 

In other words, a 15-year-old boy stealing a car can kill you or your 
children as dead as a thief. 

From the standpoint of long-range seriousness, we view these youth- 
ful offenders with considerable alarm. 

Mr. Hannocu. I assume as a result of those figures, the rates of 
insurance on thefts have increased ? 

Mr. Davis. I can’t speak for rates because our bureau has no juris- 
diction over them. But should you wish such information, I can tell 
you where you can make further inquiry. 

Mr. Hannocn. I thought you might have that information. 

Mr. Davis. I can only cape ess My Opinion. 

Mr. Hannocu. We would like to know how much more it is ¢ osting 
the American automobile owner, because of this increase in crime. 

Mr. Davis. I can give you an idea as to the extent of the national 
theft problem. 
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Mr. Hannocn. Go right ahead. I will not interrupt you. You 
go ahead with your notes. 

Chairman Lancer. Mr. Hannoch, you can interrupt him any time. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I appreciate any interruption. 

If we will take a quick look at registration—this is important 
because frequently they say increase in thefts is due to exposure, more 
cars, more theft, it is not necessarily so—in 1948 we had about 41,- 
151,570 vehicles on the Toad all over the country; that is passenger 
cars, trucks, and buses. That figure increased in 1952 to 53,258,570. 

A 29-percent increase from 1948 in registrations and a 19-percent 
increase from 1949. The 1949 figure was 44,670,588. In 1949 we had 
about one hundred and sixty aoe to one hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand cars stolen. Those are from the best available estimates. 

You might wonder why I say estimates. I say so because no single 
agency gets all the reports, and the reason for that is that your car is 
stolen today, Mr. Hannoch, and recovered within 4 hours. You don’t 
report it to anyone, yet it was stolen, but for some reason it was recov- 
ered immediately _ someone. 

There are other reasons. For instance, you may report your car 
stolen to the Distr ~ of Columbia and you may report it stolen to the 
State of Maryland police headquarters, in which event you may have 
two reports for the same car. 

These figures, we think, are reasonably good. 

In 1950 we had about 171,000 thefts. In 1951 about 197,000 thefts. 
In 1952, 216,000 thefts. And in 1953, an estimated 225,000 thefts. 
About a 7-percent increase for this past year. 

All of the figures, of course, are not in. 

Now, from 1949 to 1953, inclusive, we had a 32.5-percent increase 
in the thefts and a 19-percent increase in exposure. 

Now, our thefts are increasing faster than our cars which is what 
we have been contending right along. 

Therefore, people who say we have more thefts because we have more 
cars don’t have the facts. We are having more thefts because there 
is more exposure, but the thefts are overtaking the exposure. 

Now, as to value. Too many people think this is chicken feed; 
that is just simply not so. If we take an arbitrary value of a thou- 
sand dollars per car, and to us that is a very fair figure in view of 
the present market, we are having a theft figure of $225 million in 
property that is being stolen annually in this country in 1953. 

That is a lot of money, and a lot of property. Every time a car is 
stolen it represents a loss to someone of a certain amount, either to you 
in cab fares, or increased insurance rates, or something of that sort. 

Of the 225,000 cars stolen, about 92 percent are recovered. In 
other words, ees 8 vehicles per 100 are disappearing for good. 

Now, if we take approximately 8 percent. of our $225 million figure, 
we come up with a net loss of only the vehicle itself of between, let us 
say $18 and $21 million per year of vehicles that disappear. That 
is not counting the subsidiary loss, loss of use, insurance company 
costs, and so forth. 

Mr. Hannocu. Seventy percent of that is chargeable to persons 
under the age of 21? 
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Mr. Davis. No, those recovery figures of 92 percent, within which 
for the most part comes your joyride, those cars go out and are coming 
back. 

I am not counting those losses at all. I am counting the cars that 
don’t come back, because you can say a joyride is never included in 
the 8 percent. That is not necessarily true, because a joyride may 
terminate in a theft or larceny. It may be dropped off by a boy and 
used therefrom in a bank robbery, transported to Kansas City and 
the number is changed and sold to me or someone else. 

Eight out of one hundred approximately are disappearing each 
year and the percentage remains fairly constant over the years. 

It has varied between 93, down to 91.8, up to 92. The last 6 months 
of 1953, the calendar year, our recovery percentage has been hovering 
around 93.5 from all available information. 

Mr. Hannocu. Now, what other facts do you want to call to our 
attention ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I would like to say again, I would like to emphasize the 
fact that the age level of persons responsible for thefts has apparently 
been declining since 1948. Some statistics of all arrests for auto- 
mobile larcency—in 1948, about 17 percent were age 17 or under. 

And that rises to 52 percent for 1952. 

Chairman Lancer. Do you have it for each year ? 

Mr. Davis. 1948, 17 percent; 1949, 18 percent; 1950, 21 percent; 
L951, 24 percent; 1952, 52 percent. 

We feel that that 52 percent is low, particularly for the large cities, 
the large metropolitan cities. 

There are too many 17-year-olds and under, stealing cars. 

To us, automobile theft is a juvenile crime. There is a direct re- 
lationship between the taking of cars, I don’t care what you call it, 
whether you call it a common-law crime, theft, or joyride, or tr: ins- 
portation, there is a relationship between juvenile delinquency and 
taking these cars without the owner’s consent. Kids take cars ang 
they are doing it more and more. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Have you any suggestions to make as to how the 
theft of these cars could be restricted or the number reduced ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, emphatically so. 

Mr. Hannocu. Let us hear what you have to say on that. 

Mr. Davis. To us the greatest single cause of the theft of these cars 
is public indifference and irresponsibility. At least 70 percent of all 
cars stolen are unlocked. Of the 70 percent, about 40 percent are 
parked by the owners on public highways with keys in the ignition or 
with the ignition turned on so that anyone may step into the car and 
start it, or the motor is running. 

About 28 to 32 percent—these are approximate figures—of unlocked 

cars are taken from parking lots where they are parked by attendants 
with the keys in the ignition. You or I or anyone may step on to the 
lot in many instances and drive the car off—inadequate supervision. 

As you can see, the great percentage of these thefts are due to owner- 
driver negligence and | indifference e, indifference to your rights, Senator, 
and to my rights. 

Because when they leave their cars parked on these streets unlocked. 
they are subjecting me and my children to a hazard to which I don’t 
want to be subjected. 
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Now, we have for many years been voicing this indignation. We 
have been voicing it since 1938, and always the figures | come up the 
same. 

The fact that some cars are being stolen is due to owner negligence 
and indifference. They leave their car parked on the street t and: they 
get out, leaving the keys in it. They go in and get a cup of coffee. 
When the y come out their car is gone. 

Many people have told us that you cannot secure voluntary coopera- 
tion of owner-drivers. We don’t believe that is so; because we don’t 
believe it is so, we have prepared two sound motion-picture films on 
the subject of automobile thefts, one for the police and one for the 
public. This motion picture film develops this theme, protect your 
own property, protect yourself, lock your car, and so forth. 

That is one method which we have used. We have talked before 
service clubs. We have gone up and down the country trying to 
preach this doctrine. 

There is a certain number of people, however, who will never con- 
form voluntarily. Anyone who has been in enforcement work knows 
that. Therefore, we call your attention to the fact that in two mid- 
western cities, Lansing, Mich., and Grand Rapids, Mich., ordinances 
were adopted making it a criminal offense to park your car on the 
street in an unlocked condition. : 

In spite of the fact that during the years 1948 to the present time 
automobile thefts were increasing nationwide, in both of these cities 
automobile thefts went down during this same period. Only two 
cities, but we feel that that decline in thefts is significant. 

Chairman Lancer. Would it not be much simpler if in your policy 
you provided that if a man left his car unlocked he could only recover 
half of the value of the car? 

Mr. Davis. I wish that were possible. Frequently it is a matter 
of proof, however. How could we prove it? I think that is one 
of the questions. 

And then, the matter of litigation and the fact that the insurance 
companies have, so far as I know, over the years tried to make their 
policy as liberal as possible. That is, if you have a car taken from 
you then we are obligated to pay a loss without all of these exclusions. 

There has been so much criticism of insurance-company exclusions 
that I believe that may be one factor. I don’t know; I am not quali- 
fied to speak on that. I have often thought an easy way to secure 
compliance would be to put such an exclusion in the ‘policy, but how 
many owners would know about it? They don’t read their policies, 
many of them, and it would lead to litigation. 

I don’t think that is necessarily the answer. I wish I had the 
answer. 

Chairman Lanerr. If you had it in big type on your policy they 
certainly would read it, if you cut out some of the small type. 

Mr. Hannocu. What are the automobile companies doing so you 
can’t steal the cars. During the gas shortage there was not very much 
difficulty in getting locks that ms ade it very difficult to siphon gas out 
of automobiles. 

Mr. Davis. Quite so. 

Mr. Hannocn. Why cannot something be done so it will not be so 
easy tostealacar? I don’t know anything about making automobiles, 
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but it does not necessarily have to be at the lock. It can be at the 
source of gas, or other connections. 

Mr. Davis. I can’t speak for manufacturers. They have an associa- 
tion and they are well qualified to speak for themselves. 

I would like to say that there is no such thing as a theft-proof lock 
for a motor vehicle. Of course, we don’t need a theft-proof lock. We 
know from our years of experience in this business that kids w: alk 
down the street in the first instance and they look in doors, they look in 

‘ars, they are looking for pilferage, looking for articles to pilfer per- 
haps, but they are also looking for dangling ignition keys. 

Why bother to steal your car when the doors are unlocked and 
windows rolled up, when next door there is a car with keys in it? 

We have had that story related to us many, many times, of many, 
many cases. 

Now we have always thought that if some sort of a’ lock could be 
developed which would delay this juvenile, whom we are primarily 
interested in, that would be highly effective. 

When I say delay, I mean delay for 2 or 3 minutes. That, to us, 
would be a very fine lock if such a lock is available. Good locks have 
been produced for safes and so forth. 

Of course, there is always the question of expense. Locks cost 
money. 

Mr. Hannocn. A lock is not the only thing, because these youngsters 
bypass the locks. 

Mr. Davis. True, they bypass and they short them and they use 
jumpers and back in 1933 they would run a jumper wire from the 
center of the ignition to the battery. The bad part of it is that such 
items are bought and sold legitimately on the market. 

Garage keepers have them for starting your car and my car when 
the weather is cold, or if we break a key off in the lock. But there 
are prevention devices that could be used by the manufacturers, 

Mr. Hannocu. Do you know whether any research is being made 
by anybody in order to make it more difficult for these youngsters to 
steal these cars? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; there is not a moment that goes by that we don’t 
have some device, invention, or gadget presented to us for analysis 
or for our approval. 

Of course, we don’t approve anything; we don’t endorse anything. 

But the trouble with all of these items is that they are usually too 
cumbersome or too expensive, or require owner-driver cooperation to 
make them work and that latter is the $64 question. 

If a man won’t turn his own key off and his own ignition, will he 
put a little switch here which will actuate an alarm when someone 
touches his car? We say no, he won’t, particularly if that item 
costs $10. 

If we could only get the public to use commonsense, with respect to 
their own property, ‘that would do the job. 

Would you leave your por ketbook om the street? Obviously you 
would not, and yet people leave cars costing two, three, four thousand 
dollars, parked with ignition keys in them, or with windows rolled 
down and fur coats in the back seat. 

What is it about the American public that makes them so disre- 
spectful of their own property as it applies to automobiles? If a 
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man has a watch or diamond or coat, he will insure it, he will protect 
it, lock it up. He will put money in a safe. He will go to great 
precaution. 

But not with acar. To me it isa little mystifying. Because when 
I park my own car on the driveway apron alongside of my house, I 
lock it and roll the windows up. 

My neighbor two doors down parks his car and the motor is run- 
ning. What kind of mentality is that? He tells me that no one ever 
steals a car from the neighborhood. We had one stolen from there 
last week. 

Chairman Lancer. It strikes me it is partly your own fault. All 
you would have to do is to get the different insurance commissioners, 
before they passed a policy in their States, to put in a provision, that 
where a man did not lock his car, he would only get half the insurance, 
or some other percentage of it, and you would be protected. Have 
you ever taken it up with the insurance commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Again, I have no jurisdiction over this particular sub- 
ject, Senator, I would like to make that quite clear. I don’t write the 
policies. 

But I have been informed there is another factor; that is some of 
the companies belong to this group of associations and others do not. 

For example, I do not represent all of the companies writing auto- 
mobile insurance in this country. There are some very large inde- 
pendent ones. 

Chairman Lancer. You know very well in fire insurance, for ex- 
ample, their standard policy has to be approved by the insurance 
commissioner. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Lancer. What is wrong with having the same thing done 
with automobile insurance? If your standard policy had that provi- 
sion in it, you would be protected. 

Mr. Davis. Legally, technically, I presume it could be done. 

Chairman Lancer. Of course. It is a temptation you place there 
in the path of that child. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, I don’t know whether that would make the 
owner lock it, or not. 

Chairman Lancer. Just as Mr. Hannoch said, you are very careless 
about it and all you do is charge the person who insures a little higher 
rate. It may be a considerably higher rate. 

Mr. Davis. There would be a terrific amount of litigation, sir, I 
believe, and I think that is the prime thing. The question is: Was 
the car locked ? 

Mr. Hannocu. Every fellow would swear it was. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Lancer. When you recovered your car it would show 
whether it was locked or not. It certainly would show whether the 
lock was broken into, or not. 

Mr. Davis. Not necessarily, because in some cases you can start a 
car with a squirt of mercury and not damage it in any particle. 

Chairman Lancer. How is this done? 

Mr. Davis. An eye dropper with mercury in it, and with your thumb 
squirting it into the ignition system will make a contact with some 
cars. That shows you the problems involved. 
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In other cars you can take plain old water, squirt it in and with a 
stick of gum hold the water in there and make electrical contact. 

When you get all through just take the gum off. Many of these 
juvenilss, children, kids, underage youngsters, in order to destroy 
the evidence of fingerprints— they are of course informed as to modern 
crime methods, they read the funnies and so forth, and the comic 
books; they get the idea every time they touch the car they leave a 
print some place. 

So when they are all through with their joy riding or taking the 
girl out for a ride, they have the cute habit of siphoning gas out and 
pouring it on the upholstery and setting the car on fire. ‘That. will 
destroy any evidence of the car being unlocked. 

Chairman Lancer. If Mr. Hannoch lost his keys to the car, he could 
squirt a little bit of water in there and make his connection ‘ 

Mr. Davis. It depends on his car. In some cars you can start them 
with a paper clip. It depends on the ignition system used and the 
manner in which the terminals are, or are not, exposed. 

There are some cars where you have to go through an armored 
cable to make a contact. There fore, it is not safe to say that you can 

start cars with water or mercury; no. It depends on the car and the 
year model. 

Every year the manufacturer changes his design also. He will per- 
haps put a bigger cowl on the front. “In some cars you can start them 
by certain manipulations behind the cowl. 

But if the cowl is so deep you can’t reach it, then you can’t reach 
your terminals. 

Mr. Hannocu. You would be also interested in the fact—I won’t 
mention any names—but the head of one of the prisons I am familiar 
with drove his car to the prison and left the key in it and one of the 
trusties got in and went off. 

To whom would you suggest that our inquiries be directed as te 
what is being done with respect to these protective devices? I am 
considering things that have nothing to do with the lock. 

A car won’t go without gas. Is there not some way you turn off 
the gas? 

Mr. Davis. There are devices that would work on that. They are 
patented and they are available. I would suggest that you might 
start off with the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Hannocu. Of course, we have troubles enough of our own 
without getting into the manufacturing of automobiles. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; it is quite a problem. 

Mr. Hannocu. But almost all the crimes that we hear about are tied 
up to an automobile. 

Mr. Davis. Precisely, and it is getting more so every year from 
figures which we have available. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do you have any other data that you wish to pre- 
sent? I know you spoke to my associates and I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to talk to you personally. There were some other things I know 
you wanted to call to our attention. You may have done it already. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to suggest that there might be three attacks 
on this automobile-theft problem, and the participation of juveniles in 
this type of crime. 
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I don’t want to again oversimplify it, but the first one would be 
perhaps education. In that education we believe that some definite 
and specific attempt should be made to educate the juvenile as to what 
he is doing. 

We did this in Chicago last year. We held a series of crime-preven- 
tion council meetings all over the entire city, in high schools, voca- 
tional schools, and in youth assemblies. We told the kids what the 
problem was. We told them how serious it was. We told them how 
important it was. 

Now, we said, “We want your cooperation.” The people who par- 
ticipate in these crime councils, by the way, were educators, police 
officers, States’ attorneys, judges, professional people who were spe- 
cialists in their own particular field. We participated, too. We told 
the children, the kids, what the problem was, the seriousness of the 
offense. 

We told them what was going to happen if it didn’t stop. This 
was in Chicago. 

Automobile thefts decline, in the 3 months, summer months in 
Chicago, when normally you would expect them to increase with 
the students being on the streets. We think that that should be 
considered. 

We think that the adult must be educated and that is why I men- 
tioned this film which we have prepared and have ready. 

We think that some method must be devised to reach the parent 
because to us the fact that a child is stealing an automobile is positive 
proof of parental failure. 

If our thefts in Chicago, for example, or any other area, are occur- 
ring at 10 o’clock at night and they are being committed by 17-vear- 
olds, I want to know what that 17-year old is doing out in the street 
at that time of the night. Mine aren’t. Now why should someone 
else’s be? 

That is why I say it is parental failure. It is parental breakdown. 
We have to get the driver of this car, an educational program and some 
method, either the suggestion that the Senator has made, concerning 
an exclusion or by perhaps a criminal penalty make him lock his car. 

Secondly, it is an engineering problem. T am not speaking of the 
car itself; that is an entirely different subject. That would be one 
part of it. 

But in addition we need attention paid to our various communities 
where cars are being stolen. We need attention paid to poorly 
lighted streets, local conditions, engineeringwise, which are causing 
these thefts. 

And, third, and as a final resort and only as a final resort, we need 
enforcement. That is why in the fall of 1952 the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation conducted this series of conferences throughout the 
entire country to which police officers were invited and at which time 
techniques and late methods, and what have you, for dealing with 
this problem were discussed. 

These conferences were highly successful, and we hope that they 
will be repeated, because only by getting together can we in this 
business devise methods to prevent these losses. 
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The International Association of Chiefs of Police has an automo- 
bile theft committee which is devoting attention to the overall prob- 
lem nationwide, and internationally. 

We have a tremendous number of cars going down into Mexico, Mr. 
Hannoch. That is tied up with our narcotics problem. It isa vicious 
situation, particularly along those border States. 

We need more certificates of title. We have too many States in 
this country right now who do not have a certificate of title law. 

We have 12 States where you can buy or sell a car without any 
certificate of title to the vehicle. That makes it possible for a thief 
to steal a car in Illinois and dump it into Kentucky, a nontitle State. 
We need certificates of title in all of these States. 

Mr. Hannocu. Would you let us have the names of those States? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. The nontitle States are Alabama, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Vermont. 

The idea of a certificate of title law was first conceived in our 
bureau some 30 years ago. We felt that there was no reason why 
a car being a valuable piece of property should not have a title to 
it similar somewhat to an abstract of title to a piece of real estate. 
That was the birth of this idea. It has been highly successful, but 
we need titles all over the country if we are to prevent cars from 
being stolen in New York and dumped into Ohio or vice versa. 

In addition, and in conclusion, we have a new association, the Inter- 
national Association of Automobile Theft Investigations, who are 
automobile specialists, men trained in the field of automobile theft 
prevention techniques, recovery methods, and so forth, and they were 
just formed last May 1953—a national organization. 

Now, that may be hitting the high spots. 

Chairman Lancer. Thank you very, very much. The meeting to- 
morrow will be in the Old Supreme Courtroom. 

If there are no further witnesses, the committee will recess until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m. Saturday, 
January 16, 1954.) 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1954 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
To UnvESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The sube ommittee met at 10 a. m., in the Old Supreme Courtroom, 
the Capitol, Senator Robert C. Hendrickson (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Hendrickson: 

Also present: Senators Cooper and Upton; Herbert J. Hannoch, 
counsel; Herbert Wilton Beaser, assistant counsel, and Richard Clen- 
denen, chief consultant. 

The Carman. The committee will be in order. 

The Chair wishes to call up at this time the Honorable Oveta Culp 
Hobby, our distinguished Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Do you want anybody on your staff to come up with you,: Mrs. 
Hobby ? 

Secretary Hospy. They are all lined up here. They will be imme- 
diately available. 

The CuairmMan. Well, they will all be there in case you need them, 
I am sure. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, Madam Secretary, I want to say 
how welcome you are here today. We, as you know, planned to have 
your distinguished presence at our first committee meeting. But 
because we changed our schedule, you were unable to be here at that 
time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OVETA CULP HOBBY, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Secretary Hossy. Thank you so much. It is a great pleasure to be 
here. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee is kind indeed to give me this op- 
portunity to appear in person, as I was unable to do at the opening 
of your inquiry, to tell you again how sympathetic I am with the 
purposes of your investigation. 

All of us in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
have followed your_hearings closely, and we are looking forward with 
the greatest interest to your report and such recommendations as you 
may make, 

The greatest resource of this or any other nation is its youth. It 
is for them that we plan and sacrifice to improve their opportunities 
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for an ever fuller and a more rewarding life. The needs of your youth 
extend beyond their formal education. We must give serious atten- 
tion to their physical, emotional, and spiritual health. 

We have good reason for taking pride in the quality of our young 
people. But our pride in the whole must not blind us to our failures 
toward a part. Today juvenile delinquency is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. It is a problem calling for both treatment and prevention, 
which must be dealt with at every level of our life. 

It is obvious, from the range of testimony you have heard, your com 


mitt fully fo of the fact that juvenile delinquency is 
one of the most complex social ills facing our Nation today. 

In seeking, as you hav e, Tacts papal gry wage many sources, you 
have helped the Nation, both to er: isp the intri es of this social 
sickness and to think constr tively about maticaaa that must be de 


vised and used in dealin @ with It. 

The public service that you are rendering in this way is, in my 
judgement, of the highest order. 

, I do not know of a Vv‘ the) peacetime problem of our society that is 
more important, nor which, as the President has said, is more “filled 
with heartbreak.” 

Iam sure you will agree with me that if, asa result of these hearings, 
a single American boy or orl IS prevented from Fong to prison, your 
long labor will have been worthwhile. 

I have great confidence that your committee’s inquiry will have 
far-reaching results, both tod: Ly and in the years to come. 

All of us have been shocked at the revel: ation of juvenile delinquency 
here in the Nation’s Capital. 

As Americans and as parents we cannot escape a sense of shame for 
Dixon Court right here in the capital of our Nation. 

The record—in this small area—of 357 arrests in 6 years that 
involved Dixon Court dwellers is sufficient cause alone for the soberest 
kind of reflection about the social maladies that spring from poverty. 
When we note that 38 of these involved juveniles, in offenses ranging 
from truancy to murder, it is an even more somber picture. 

The picture of juvenile delinquency in Washington, as you know, 
has its counterpart in too many other American communities. 

You have come now to that point in your investigation at which you 
want to know what the Federal Government is doing and might do 
about juvenile delinquency. 

There are, as you know, two departments of the Government which 
give major consideration to this problem, the Department of Justice, 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The con- 
cern of the former is largely with the apprehension, detention, and 
retraining of young people who have run afoul of Federal laws. 

Our Department touches juvenile delinquency in a more compre- 
hensive way, since our concern is broadly with the health, education, 
and welfare of all citizens. That includes not only the well, but the 
sick; not only the physically handicapped, but those who are emo- 
tionally and socially ill; not only citizens who are able to cope with 
the economic hazards of life, but also those who need help with them; 
and not only the old, but also the young. 

We are especially charged to investigate, through the Children’s 
Bureau, “all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child- 
life among all classes of our people.” 
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Accordingly, juvenile delinquency is one of the serious social prob- 
lems we must reckon with. 

Our citizens’ interest in having help from their Federal Government 
to deal with the problems of children goes back many years, almost to 
the beginning of our Republic. Within 4 years after our independ- 
ence, through the Northwest Ordinance, the Congress set aside lands 
to be used in providing for the education of youth. 

Over the intervening years, in many other ways, the people have, 
through their representatives in the Congress, called on the Federal 
Government to use its powers to enhance the health, education, and 
welfare of children and youth. This resulted in the creation of a 
variety of Federal agencies with a wide range of programs. 

Although most of these agencies were brought together under the 
Federal Security Agency in 1939, and the Children’s Bureau was 
transferred to that agency in 1946, it was not until April 11 of last 
year that they were united in a department that could be represented 
in the President’s Cabinet. 

Uniting them in one department was a recognition of their impor- 
tance to the national welfare, but it was more than that. It was a 20th 
century recognition of the interrelatedness of the human problems 
with which this department has to deal. 

No longer should programs dealing with these problems go their 
separate ways. No longer should the professions that work to treat 
and prevent physical, emotional, or social ill health be isolated from 
each other. 

Perhaps these professions in the early stages of their development 
had to emphasize their specializations as they studied causes and 
cures. But they have now explored and practiced long enough to 
know, and to have demonstrated, that they have a great deal in com- 
mon; that what one learns, another can put into practice; that one 
cannot heal without help from another. 

More and more, I am glad to say, the people who work on problems 
of health, education, and welfare are coming to recognize the inter- 
relationship of their work. 

It is entirely in keeping, therefore, with this 20th century approach 
to matters of human well-being that we should have a department as 
inclusive as this one. It is hard to think of a profession specializing 
in the prevention or treatment of human ills that does not have its 
specialists in this department. Within this one organization, it is 
possible for them to exchange and enrich each other’s knowledge and 
techniques of operation. 

I dwell on this point because of its direct relationship with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Here is a personal and social sick- 
ness that has no single cause, no single cure. There is no one profes- 
sional skill that can deal with it. Behind it is a complicated meshing 
of sociological and psychological forces, all of which must be con- 
sidered in any proposed program of prevention and treatment. 

You will see this well illustrated in the statements of the witnesses 
who follow me. Dr. Martha Eliot, as Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
will point up the many-sided concern that that Bureau has in helping 
parents, professional workers, legal authorities, and others, meet their 
responsibilities to youngsters, and will briefly outline the role of our 
grant-in-aid programs for maternal and child health, for crippled 
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children, and for child welfare in the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Dr. Samuel Brownell, our Commissioner of Education, will em- 
phasize the services his office offers to the schools of the Nation to help 
them function more effectively. Public Health Service activities have 
many ramifications. Dr, Robert Felix, of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, will report on some of these. 

But even these three officials cannot cover our total awareness of this 
problem. 

Our Department is not responsible for getting better housing for 
chile lre nn who live in the blighted neighborhoods of the Nation, out 
of which come so many of our legally declared delinquents. But we 
have a very direct concern in family income, out of which housing must 
be pure hased 

Through old-age and survivors insurance, and through public as- 
sistance grants to the States—most particularly, aid to aeuiedt 
children—we administer two programs of the Federal Government 
which help to put a floor under family income so that those who suffer 
adversities can still find decent places in which to rear their young. 

The Food and Drug Administration, too, touches on the prob lem of 
juvenile delinquency through its legal responsibility for the control of 
certain habit-forming and stimulant drugs. 

Our Office of Vocational Rehabilitation does much to help States 
give many crippled youngsters in their early working years, who 
might otherwise become prey for antisocial influences, a new outlook 
on life and new productive skills that make them happy and socially 
useful people. 

The stimulation and aid given to communities for the development 
of local health services 1s also a basic assistance. 

Now, what bearing do these facts about the Departme nt = Health, 


Education, and Welfare have on your consideration of a program 
that can actually stem the tide of juvenile delinquency ¢ 
I cannot answer this question without first stating my conviction 


as adie prime responsibility for any sound program on this problem. 

Juvenile delinquency is, first and foremost, a matter that must, and 
can best, be dealt with by the people who are closest to children. 
Among them I include parents, of course, but not only parents. 

Individual fathers and mothers cannot cope alone with unfavor- 
able social conditions that can contribute so much to our delinquency 
problem. They require the help of skilled and knowledgeable spe- 
cialists if community programs are to be tailor-made, as they should 
be, to fit conditions in each locality and in each State. 

This is not a conviction that is exclusively mine. It is the consensus 
of all the experts who have studied or worked on this problem. Nor 
am I indulging in what is known as “passing the buck.” 

One of the great strengths of our democracy lies in the fact that we 
resist so tenaciously being regimented into one national pattern, that 
we insist on the right to be different, one person from another, one 
community from another, one State from another. 

But that philosophy should carry with it an obligation to meet 
local problems locally. A youngster is not delinquent in Los Angeles 
because New York City has slums. Often, he is delinquent because 

the conditions immediately around him are beyond his capacity, or 
that of his parents, to handle. 
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These may sound like truisms that do not have to be spoken. I 
believe, however, they cannot be said often enough. 

There is an age-old habit of some human beings to look away from 
the crippled person they pass on the street for whom the *y think they 
can do nothing. Similarly, some communities tend, too often, to leave 
the treatment of their social ills to “somebody else.” 

That turning away from problems right in front of us may have 
been pardonable once, when we lacked the skills to work on them. It 
ceases to be pardonable when those skills are at hand to use, if we 
would only use them. 

And that is the case, in my judgment, with this problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Our social scientists who have studied and treated 
delinquent youth have given us many skills to use in dealing with 
them and with the conditions contr ibuting to their troubles. ‘As yet 
we are only partially applying this ability. 

Certainly there is much more to be learned about the causes and 
cures of juvenile delinquency. That research must go ahead without 
interruption. But even it will be more effective if we make wider 
application of what we now believe to be good professional practice 
and good community organization. 

I hope your committee can bring these truths home to communities. 

sut while I emphasize the importance of their role, 1 am not for a 
minute saying that local communities can, or should, struggle alone 
with this problem. 

Many delinquencies affect areas much larger than the community in 
which they are committed. Many things that must be done in the 
treatment and prevention of delinquency y can best be done when States 
and the Nation work with communities. 

The primary help that the Federal Government can give States and 
communities in coping with juvenile delinquency, I am convinced, 
is to provide leadership. That leadership can be expressed in various 
ways. 

We are engaged, for example, in a pilot project which will give us 
needed information on the problem of migrant children. Here is a 
group of some 1 million boys and girls, most of whom are denied the 
health, education, and welfare services to which other children are 
entitled, primarily because States have not had a mechanism through 
which they could keep in touch with an ever transient group. 

Working within present legislation and resources, the Children’s 
Bureau, with the help of the Office of Education and Public Health 
Service, in this pilot project is studying the problem as it occurs on 
the Atlantic seaboard. The study involves State health, education, 
and welfare agencies along the migrant route. 

This is just one example of team approach to a long unresolved 
problem in which our department both can, and should, take some 
initiative. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is attempting 
to step up its help to States and communities in meeting this prob lem, 
Juvenile delinquency is of primary concern to the Children’s Bureau. 
I am giving personal attention and support to its special activities 
in this matter. 

Recently, this Bureau has been in touch with some 100 organiza- 
tions, professional and lay, and according to our reports about a third 
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of them have strengthened or introduced new activities into their 
working programs on juvenile delinquency. Among these are the 
American Legion, the Big Brothers Association, the B’nai B’rith, the 
United Church Women, the National Council of Catholic Youth, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the National Council 
on State and Local Action for Children and Youth. 

The President has expressed, in a letter to you, his deep concern 
in your work. I am happy to join in his “fervent hope,” as stated 
in that letter, that— 
your deliberations will result in suggestions for action which will reduce sub- 
stantially the incalculable unhappiness which juvenile delinquency now causes 
our children, their parents, pastors, educators, and all who are concerned with 
the problem. 

In closing, may I add, if the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare can be of any further assistance in your great task, 
you have only to call on us. 

The CHarrmMan. Madam Secretary, the committee, I know, will join 
me in commending you for that able and profound statement. Your 
concluding sentence, as we have experienced, is so true. 

You have been most helpful and I know you will be. 

While we are on that point, the Chair would like to thank you 
for all you have done in the past, and particularly would like to 


thank you for the loan of Mr. Richard Clendenen, who has given 
this committee such able service. 

Secretary Hossy. Thank you, sir. 

There is a great community of interest between our Department 
and your committee, as you well know. 


The CuarrMan. I can see that. 

Now, I wonder if counsel has any questions. 

Mr. Hannocu. I just have 1 or 2 questions, Madam Secretary, 
that I would like to ask you about. 

At the time that Dr. Eliot was here before, she indicated that, 
while the activities of the Children’s Bureau were extensive and 
complete with respect to a lot of the items you referred to, they 
were, because of the lack of budget and other reasons, able to direct, 
I think it w: is, only 3 or 4 people on your staff to the particular 
phase of the inquiry that we are investigating. 

I am wondering whether your plans, if you have formulated them 
at this time, as to how you intend expanding those activities can 
be told to us, because at the present time I am told that the work 
which would ordinarily have come into the Department, had funds 
been available, is being carried on by a privately financed project. 

Can you tell me? 

Secretary Hossy. I have forgotten the number, but it is true we 
have had a very limited number of people working on this. We need 
in the Children’s Bureau additional staff of a very high competency 
to work on this problem. 

We need also in the Department a better way of interr elating all 
the work that is done for children, not only in the Children’s Bureau, 
but in education and public health and vocational rehabilitation. 

I may say, as you know, that we are very new as a department, 
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and the pulling of many agencies together has been this year a very 
interesting challenge. 

Shortly: we hope to have recommendations on the percentage of our 
organizations because we realize it is needed for pulling some of these 
activities together. 

As you know, from our organization chart, we have five major con- 
stituents. One is the Social Security Commission with the public as- 
sistance, old-age and survivors insurance, Children’s Bureau, and 
Federal credit unions in this group. 

Then the Surgeon General of the Public Health with many bureaus 
here. 

The Office of the Commissioner of Education, with four here. 

The Vocational and Rehabilitation over here, with Pure Food and 
Drug over here. 

Now, each one of those people are concerned with children and I am 
hoping in the perfected organization that we can in some way get 
an interrelatedness working out of the Secretary’s Office to pull all of 
these things together. 

Fortun: itely, our people have pulled themselves together. Every- 
one realizes that he must have a hand in it. 

Now, the other thing which I think would help some of this is in 
a new formula which will be presented to the Congress, which would 
give a little more flexibility in appropriations that are made to the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The Cuatrman. Some additional appropriations would help, too. 

Secretary Hospy. They would not be amiss. 

I cannot be in the attitude of scooping my boss, Senator, before he 
sends the health message to the Congress which will explain in greater 
detail the change in the formula which I hope will be very helpful. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Those are the other two questions I was going to 
ask you about, and I am glad to hear your comment. 

Along the same line which you have been discussing, we have also 
had presented to us on several occasions, the suggestion that perhaps 
the media for assembling all this information with respect to juvenile 
problems should be in the form of a National Institute of Juvenile 
Problems, somewhat similar to the National Institutes of Health. 

I am not undertaking to present that question at all, only the fact 
that this suggestion has come to us from a number of the Nation’s 
outstanding individuals, particularly from those of the psychiatric 
field. 

Secretary Hospy. You mean to pool information, I assume. 

Mr. Hannocu. Not only from governmental, but from private 
agencies. And an institute of that kind might have made available to 
it funds from the foundations who are anxious to help, and with each 
one giving their funds here and there and dividing the activities in- 
stead of having them concentrated in one place; it might be a source of 
assistance. 

Secretary Honsy. Of course, I am not prepared to answer, Senator, 
what I think about the establishment of an institute. But 1 am 
certainly prepared to say that I think it woul | be invaluable to have 
an advisory committee where all these things can be pooled together, 
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perhaps as a major first step, where private organizations, Govern- 
ment organizations, could assess this problem. 

Whether it should take the form of an institute, I am not prepared 
to say, but I am prepared to say that an advisory committee, or com- 
mission, to the Office of the Secretary, would be invaluable. 

The Cuairman. That statement follows your suggestion, not only 
your suggestion, but your observation, that the role of the Federal 
Government is that of leadership. 

Secretary Hospy. Yes. 

The CrarrMan. I most heartily agree with that. 

Secretary Horsy. Thank you. 

Mr. Hannocn. That isall I have. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I have one more question, Madam Secretary. 

Would you agree with me when I say that our greatest national 
resource, our greatest national asset, single asset, is our youth ? 

Secretary Horny. Without any question. 

The Carman. I was sure you would. Well, as you promised 
your help to us, so we promise our help to your Department. 

Thank you very much. 

Secretary Hossy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Eliot. 

The committee is very clad to welcome you back, Dr. Eliot. 


STATEMENT OF MARTHA M. ELIOT, M. D., CHIEF, CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. 
MARTHA HYNNING, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES; WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN, CONSULTANT ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY; AND BERTRAM M. BECK DIRECTOR, SPECIAL 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROJECT 


Dr. Exior. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Counsel, did you want to proceed with questions? 

Mr. Hannocn. Dr. Eliot has a supplemental statement which she 
wishes to present. 

The Cuarrman. Fine. Then will you proceed in your own manner, 
Dr. Eliot ? 

Dr. kuror, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have prepared a statement 
to lay before this committee. 

However, before starting my statement, I would like to introduce 
two members of the Children’s Bureau staff to you. 

On my left is Mrs. Hynning, the Assistant Director of our Divison 
of Social Services. 

On my right is Mr. Sheridan, our consultant on juvenile delinquency, 
who has given special attention to questions of juvenile courts. 

And beyond Mr. Sheridan is the Director of the special juvenile 
delinquency project, Mr. Beck, who has kindly consented to come here 
and would be willing to answer questions later, if the committee has 
questions for him. 

The Cuamman. We are delighted to have you with us this morning. 

Dr. Evror. I have this prepared statement, but it is not my inten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to read it. 
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I want to say that I am glad to be here again and I want to speak 
of the work of the Children’s Bureau as it relates to the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

The Cuarrman. We are glad to have you here again, because it 
shows that you still have some confidence in this subcommittee. 

Dr. Exsor. I have great confidence in the committee; furthermore, 
great hopes with respect to what you will turn out. 

With your permission, however, instead of reading the statement in 
its entirety, I would like to summarize it in part. I would like to say 
a few extra things that I have not written down here in the statement. 

I wonder whether the statement, however, could be incorporated in 
the record as it is so that the total may be in the public record. 

The Cuamrman. Without objection, that will be the order of the 
subcommittee. 

Dr. Exsor. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is identified as exhibit No. 30, and is 
as follows:) 


Exuinit No. 30 


STATEMENT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BY MARTHA M. Ettot, M. D., CHIEF, 
CHILDREN’s Bureau, Socran SEcurRITY ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman, I am glad to appear again before your subcommittee to tell you 
something of the work of the ¢ thildren’ s Bureau as it relates to the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

While doing this I would like to give you a picture of the scope of the total 
work of the Bureau and explain what we are doing in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency under existing laws and point out the limitations under which we must 
act. Lastly, I would like to tell you some of the things we think should be 
done in the localities and by the States and by the Nation if the tide is to be 
turned and the current increase in delinquency reversed into a downward trend. 

To bring this reversal about will not be easy. The concentrated effort and 
imagination of citizens in communities throughout the country will be required. 
They will constantly need new information. They will need to know how to 
organize action programs. They will need expert help. Obviously, to do the 
job much initiative must come from families, neighborhoods, and local authorities. 
But many local groups will not be able to do this alone. In many places they 
do not yet have at hand the experts in community organization nor those who 
have the necessary experience in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. More staff for juvenile courts, law-enforcement agencies, institutions, 
and community services will need to be trained. A continuous process of im- 
provement in housing, schools, health, welfare, and recreational facilities will be 
needed to overcome population pressures and restore to many families the kind 
of life and neighborhood activities that are conducive to satisfactory growth 
and healthy development of children, 

I would like to tell you something of what the Children’s Bureau has done and 
is doing now to get at this problem of juvenile delinquency and find ways to over- 
come it. I would like to give you some ideas as to how the existing channels for 
work in this field within the Children’s Bureau could be used more effectively ; 
what some of the limitations of the present programs are, and to point out some 
steps that we believe should be taken at local, State, and national levels. 

The Children’s Bureau was created by an act of Congress in 1912 and is, there- 
fore, a statutory Bureau. Its Chief is appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The proponents of the bill that created the Bureau in 1912 little knew what 
lay ahead for children in the next four decades. But they built well in the way 
they framed this act, as did those who have implemented it, and those who 
effectively supplemented it in 1935 by making grants-in-aid available to the 
States for child health and child welfare under the Social Security Act. These 
acts together form the basis of the Bureau’s present ability to function in the 
field of juvenile delinquency as in other aspects of its concern for children. 
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rHE CHILDREN’S BUREAU INVESTIGATIVE PROGRAM 


The act of 1912 very simply instructs the Bureau to “investigate and re- 
port * * * upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child 
life among all classes of our people.” It lists a wide variety of subjects for 
such investigation and reporting, covering infant mortality, the birth rate, 
orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, diseases of children, legislation affecting 
children in the several States and Territories, and other health and welfare 
matters 

Within this wide scope of action, the Bureau has always had to pick and 
choose and undertake only those studies and reports that were most urgently 
needed, keeping within the appropriations made available to it by the Congress, 
and meeting if possible the pressures from all sides to study this or that condi- 
tion adversely affecting the lives of children. The pressures on the Bureau for 
this type of work have always been great and appropriations have always 
permitted only a piecemeal approach to factfinding and interpretation to the 
public 

Nevertheless, much has been accomplished. Many of the State laws designed 
to bring protection to neglected, dependent, or delinquent children have been 
framed as a result of studies, made by the Children’s Bureau and in accordance 
with standards or guides suggested by the Bureau. Likewise congressional 
action to enable the States to improve their maternity and child health and 
child welfare programs, and to assist mothers with dependent children followed 
information provided to the Congress by the Children’s Bureau and others, 


Children’s Bureau activities in the ficld of juvenile delinquency 

Recently a historical summary of the activities of the Bureau in this field of 
juvenile delinquency was prepared. It is too long to present here, but, if you 
agree, I would like to have it made a part of the record of these hearings. May 
I cite a few of the highlights of this history. 

Many proponents of the bill to create the Children’s Bureau in 1912 urged 
in their testimony that this bill be enacted on the ground that such a bureau 
could do much to study the problems of delinquency in children, give advice 
to 
children, and could press for more juvenile courts. 

During its first decade, the Bureau made various studies of the role of the 
juvenile courts. $y 1923, with the help of an advisory committee, the Bureau 
and the National Probation Association had together clarified their views to 
the point that a first statement of juvenile court standards could be issued. This 
was an important step for these standards paved the way for improvement in court 
procedures and for a plan for juvenile courts to report to the Bureau data on 
children appearing before the courts whether for dependency, neglect or delin- 
quency. This reporting plan was put into effect in 1926 and has been continued 
with appropriate modifications since. The current statistics which I reported 
to vov in November showing recent increases in the number of delinquent chil- 
dren coming before the courts had their base in this plan. At the present time 
the Bureau is planning to extend this reporting scheme to many more courts and 


ocal groups and institutions attempting to plan ways of handling such 


we hope even more reliable data will result. 

Since 1926, the Bureau has studied many phases of the problem, including the 
extent of delinquency, the types of care and training received by boys and girls 
in training schools, probation, and detention in jails, community methods of pre- 
vention and treatment. 

Since 1930 the Children’s Bureau has from time to time assisted the Depart- 
ment of Justice in developing plans for State and Federal cooperation in dealing 
with juveniles who violated Federal laws. In 1946, the Bureau helped that De- 
partment in planning for its National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency and 
in preparation of materials for the conference. 

Throughout these years within the limits of its staff resources, the Bureau has 
met requests of State agencies for advice on legislation related to juvenile delin- 
quency, for help in improving the treatment given to delinquent children in train- 
ing schools and other institutions, or for suggestions on the organization of State 
or local programs that would coordinate and improve existing activities. This 
type of consultation service to State and local agencies and institutions has 
demonstrated what might be done to help if a sufficient number of specialized 
consultants were available. 
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PROGRAM OF GRANTS TO STATES FOR CHILD HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Perhaps the most significant development in terms of prevention of juvenile 
delinquency were the grants to States for child health and child welfare included 
in the Social Security Act. Under this program grants are made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to the States to enable them to extend and improve their programs 
of maternal and child health, medical, hospital, and related care of crippled 
children, and child welfare services. Emphasis is placed on all three parts of 
the program on work in rural areas. 





Limitations on use of child welfare grants for meeting needs of juvenile 
delinquents 

The provisions in the act for the extension of child welfare work are even 
more sharply limited to rural areas—what the act calls “areas predominantly 
rural”’—than are the health provisions. The act, however, permits the States 
under certain circumstances to use the lederal funds to help in community organ- 
ization for child welfare services in “areas of special need.” Any approach to 
urban child welfare problems using Federal funds must be made by States under 
this clause. About 1 out of 5 States are giving particular attention to problems 
of juvenile delinquency or to cooperative work with juvenile courts or other 
agencies in areas of special need. The conditions surrounding this part of the 
program, however, make it difficult, if not impossible, to continue treatment ac- 
tivities in cities beyond the initial stages. 


Child welfare services progrim primarily preventive and protective 

The child welfare part of the Social Security Act defines the services as those 
“for the protection and care of homeless, dependent, and neglected children, and 
children in danger of becoming delinquent,” and for the return of runaway 
children to their homes in other States. 

This means that the States may use the Federal money for salaries of child 
welfare workers to work in rural areas and to give help to rural families with 
various social problems affecting children such as those leading to neglect, abuse, 
dependency, homelessness, or delinquency. If they wish, States may also use 
the Federal money for paying for care of children in foster families or day care 
centers, for care of unmarried mothers and for their babies and for a homemaker 
to hold the family together and to help the children at home if the mother is ill 
or cannot carry on her usual responsibilities for other reasons. Public and 
voluntary agencies may both be used to provide these types of care. 

Most of the States, however, have used their money largely to place child wel- 
fare workers in rural areas. This is the fundamental base for all other types 
of child welfare work. A skilled worker in a rural county is a first step in the 
establishment on a county basis of work to protect children from neglect and 
abuse, to find suitable care for them if they must be cared for away from their 
homes, to help with problems of illegitimacy, adoption, desertion, and to guide 
and advise parents on all kinds of children’s problems of a social nature, includ- 
ing difficult behavior problems. These child welfare workers cooperate with 
school, health, law-enforcement, juvenile court authorities and interested citi- 
zens to improve conditions for children general]: 

From the point of view of juvenile delinquency this child welfare service 
program for which Federal funds are available is primarily a protective and 
preventive activity. A variety of efforts to serve children already delinquent 
have been made under these programs in a number of States, but these efforts 
are limited. 

I have here a detailed statement on the present program of the Bureau in 
the field of delinquency including information as to what the States are doing 
in this field through the child welfare program. It is too long to present to 
the committee now, but I would appreciate having it inserted in the record. 

We must be clear, however, that the part of the Social Security Act providing 
for extension and strengthening child welfare services was not written to give 
primary attention to children already found to be delinquent. 

I have stressed the kind of work that can be done by the States under the 
existing grants for child welfare services because I want to make clear their 
limitations for the program of treatment for children already delinquent who 
are found largely in cities, and to point out their potential strengths for 
prevention. 
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Before I leave this part of my testimony, I want to outline to you the order 
of magnitude of this child welfare services program. From 1935 to 1946 the 
Congress authorized only $1.5 million a year for this activity. Obviously, dur- 
ing this decade, only a beginning could be made in developing rural preventive 
and protective services. The authorized amount was raised in 196 to $3.5 
million, and again in 1950 to $10 million. This year, 1954, Congress appropriated 
$7,228,900 

To complete this picture of the Bureau’s program of grants, I would like to 
point out that the appropriation for maternal and child health grants to States 
in 1954 amounts to $11,927,700 out of an authorized $16 million; for medical, 
hospital, and after care of crippled children the appropriation is $10,843,400 
out of an authorized amount of $15 million. 


PRESENT STAFF OF THE BUREAU 


Currently the Bureau has a full staff of 229 persons. For all its many activi- 
ties the Bureau must have a highly diversified staff including physicians, nurses, 
medical social workers, nutritionists, and other special health workers: child 
welfare workers with general experience and others with highly specialized 
experience in the field of juvenile delinquency, institutional care, foster family 
care, adoption, training of personnel, and so on. 

In addition, the Bureau needs statistical experts to handle statistical reports 
on children receiving health or welfare services provided by State agencies under 
the grant programs, or reports rendered voluntarily by such agencies as juvenile 
courts. To carry on studies under the basic act, or to evaluate service programs 
conducted under the grant-in-aid activities, or to investigate such facilities as 
training schools for delinquent children, the Bureau requires trained research 
staff. 

Usually the Bureau can afford to employ only one of a kind of many types of 
specialists, or a single person to serve as the catalyzer to start off new programs, 
or to prepare statements of standards or guides to practice, or to focus interest 
on a field of special need, such as pediatric or maternity care, hearing and speech 
defects, blindness in preschool children, adoption, institutional care, State legis- 
lation to protect children. 

When I tell you, then, that we have two filled positions for specialists in 
juvenile delinquency and a third to be filled soon, you will realize the extent to 
which we have really recognized the importance of this subject. This is not to 
say that three experts are adequate to handle the multiplicity of delinquency prob- 
lems and the increasing requests for help and advice from governors, State and 
local agencies, juvenile courts, institutions, police authorities, and from citizens’ 
organizations, National, State, and local. But even this small staff has been 
added at the cost of postponing the employment of specialists in other areas now 
uncovered. 

Because of pressure to prepare statements of guides to practice for use by 
police, courts and probation services and training schools, by schools of social 
work, and by State welfare departments, the juvenile delinquency staff during 
the current year has been able to meet few requests for technical field consulta- 
tion and help. This is a serious loss. Good as written materials may be, they 
cannot take the place of advice on the spot when a training-school superintendent 
or a juvenile court or a State agency wants help. 


CURRENT PROGRAM OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU DIRECTED TOWARD IMPROVING THE 
TREATMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


Though, as I have pointed out, the Bureau has continued since its establish- 
ment to forward the improvement of available facilities and service programs 
for the treatment of delinquents, this has had to be far more limited than the 

sureau wished or than the needs of delinquent children required. 

In the late summer of 1951, the Bureau became seriously concerned by the 
increase in delinquency reported to it by juvenile courts. This increase was 
corroborated by the increase in fingerprint reports of juvenile offenders made 
to the FBI and by scattered reports of increasing narcotic addiction among 
juveniles. 

The Bureau knew that it was impossible to divert funds or staff from other 
programs to strengthen the group of consultants in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. But something had to be done to determine what sort of action program 
could be developed and to outline next steps. 
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The Bureau, therefore, turned to one of the large voluntary organizations, the 
New York Community Service Society, for the loan of a staff member to help, 
and to the Field Foundation for financial assistance to make the loan possible. 
Conference on control of juvenile delinquency 

Then the Bureau called together in April 1952, a group of some 35 experts 
working in the field of juvenile delinquency to advise it on next steps. These 
experts represented a wide variety of community activities including juvenile 
courts and institutions, community planning and State administration, research, 
and training of personnel. 

These experts urged the Bureau to take leadership in a strong forward push 
to alert the public to the situation and to find ways and means of meeting it. 
One of the proposals made by the conference was that, as a part of the Children’s 

sureau, an organizational unit should be established, similar perhaps to a 
National Institute of Juvenile Delinquency. This unit would have standing 
advisory committees of experts on research, training, and community services, 
and would make runds available to State and local governments for these three 
purposes. The Children’s Bureau was asked to explore the various ways in 
which this intent could be carried out. 

Following this conference, the Bureau considered the various proposals and 
decided that the first step should be to sponsor a special project that could go 
ahead with the recommendations for local action focused on improving the care 
and treatment of delinquents. Although the importance of prevention was fully 
recognized the Bureau took as its immediate objective the improvement of the 
treatment services provided for children through police departments, detention 
facilities, courts and probation services, training schools and other community 
activities. The rapidly mounting case loads made this imperative. 

Something needed to get underway quickly and the Bureau believed it unwise 
to wait until the type of organizational unit within its own framework as had 
been recommended by the conference could be set up. Furthermore, consultation 
with national citizens’ organizations showed that the public needed to be alerted 
to action. The necessary steps were taken to initiate a privately supported 
voluntary effort that would supplement the work of the Bureau and that of other 
national organizations. 

The special juvenile delinquency project 

The Special Juvenile Delinquency Project came into being July 1, 1952, with 
the major financial support of the Field Foundation and generous assistance 
from several other foundations, organizations, and individuals, including the 
Rosenberg Foundation in California, the New York Fund for Children, the Doris 
Duke Foundation, and with the cooperation of several universities and State 
agencies, including the Universities of Chicago, Southern California, and North 
Carolina, the New York School of Social Work, University of California School 
of Social Work, the Illinois State Department of Public Welfare, the New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, and others. The Child Welfare League 
of America cooperated with the project by acting with great generosity as the 
fiscal agent. 

In order to give greater emphasis within its own program to services to de- 
linquent children and to cooperate to the fullest with the Special Project, the 
Children’s Bureau at this time established administratively a Juvenile Delin- 
quency Branch within its Division of Social Services. 

The first activity of the project was to arrange for represettatives from 
national professional organizations having major interest in the control of 
juvenile delinquency to meet with the staff of the Bureau and the project to make 
recommendations as to the plan of work. Briefly, these recommendations were 
that the project staff, in cooperation with the Bureau, should (1) assist national 
voluntary organizations to stimulate local understanding of the problem and 
action through their local units; (2) prepare printed materials for use of such 
local units; (3) undertake to gather additional facts about juvenile police 
services, training schools, ete.; (4) cooperate with the Bureau and national 
professional organizations in the preparation of guides and standards for the 
use of police, courts, institutions, and community agencies; and (5) develop a 
program of public information using all available mass media. 

I cannot tell you in detail about all the steps taken or all the things accom- 
plished. Some of the accomplishments can, however, be listed : 

1. The heart of the campaign has been the work directed toward stimulating 
action at a local and State level. To this end, in the summer and fall of 1952 a 
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series of four conferences were held to bring together representatives of welfare, 
health, education, and civic groups to discuss how local action could be initiated 


or strenethened 

















Altogether about 100 organizations participated in these conferences and to 
our knowledge about one-third have materially strengthened their activities in 
t] field « have int luced subject of juvenile delinquency into their 
Ww I programs. Th AY Legion, the Big Brothers Association, the 
B'nai B'rith, the United Chur en, the National Council of Catholic Youth, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the National Council on 
£ e d Local Action for Children and Youth are a few of the organizations 
that e actively working to stimulate State and local action. Many others 
‘ l be d 

2. N } phlets have been prepared either by the project or by staff mem- 
] f rating organ tions and agencies. They are designed for wide use 
} oca tiz ’ committees for furthering study-action programs, You, no 
‘ re familiar with so of then They include “Facts About Juvenile 
Delinquency,” “Sel Ka the D juency Problem,” “What’s Happening to 
Deli t Children in Your Town,” “Helping Delinquent Children,” “Librarians 
Can Work With Troubled Youth,” “A Selected Biblic hy on Juvenile Delin- 
au oe mended Standards for Services for Delinquent Children,” 
“Books and Films on Juvenile Delinquency,” and “Delinquency Is on the Rise.” 

5 The Children’s Pureau and the project have assisted magazine writers and 
others a ted with mass media in the wide dissemination of information to 
the pu 

1. Me than 300 experts have given advice and assistance to the Bureau and 
the nr t through a series of technical conferences which were, in themselves, 
a force for creating interest and refining and disseminating ideas and knowledge. 
These nferences included judges, probation officers, juvenile police officers, 
child-welfare workers, administrators of public and private agencies, specialists 
in community organization, teachers from universities and schools of social work, 
legal experts, psychiatrists, psychologists, and so on. 

With t sistance of these experts, the Bureau and the project have com- 
pleted or wil mplete in 1954 a series of documents for the use of States and 
( es il hieving more effective programs for the control and treatment 
( delinquency The 

1. Police Services for Juveniles. 


Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing With Children. 
%. Tentative Standards for State Training Schools for Delinquent Children. 
4. Suggested Legislative Language for Public Child Welfare and Youth 
Ser s Including Juvenile Delinquency. 


5. Training for Selected Types of Personnel for Work With Delinquent 


Four projects of a research nature have been undertaken: 

1 \ survey by 25 State committees on children and youth in collaboration 
with the National Mideentury Committee on Children and Youth to deter- 
mine the extent of planning and action in the States and localities in behalf 

* delinqgnent children and the next steps proposed by these committees. 

{ statistical survey of practices in police departments for handling 

juveniles undertaken in collaboration with the International Association of 
and with the technical assistance of the New Jersey Depart- 

of Institutions and Agencies, and of Rutgers University. 

3. A survey of training schools for delinquent children. This covers the 

staff of these institutions, the cost of operation, certain practices in pro- 

gram, and related matters 


1. A review and analysis of research evaluating delinquency-prevention 





WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 


Turning now to what needs to be done, I want to stress first and foremost the 
importance of prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


I» nortan of nrevention 

Juvenile delinquency is an end result when children do not have in their fami- 
lies and communities opportunity for healthy development. We cannot remind 
ourselves too often that children live in families and families live in communi- 
ties. Consequently the bulwark for any attack on juvenile delinquency must be 
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the family and the community—and this community must have its eyes focused 
on the well-being of children. 

When communities do this, we find families providing a home life for chil- 
dren where the parent-child relationship is warm and reassuring and creates a 
sense of mutual trust and confidence; school programs adapted to the needs of 
individual children; child health services that provide for emotional as well as 
physical health; religious institutions and churches meeting the spiritual needs 
of families ; employment opportunities and other measures that enable parents to 
provide adequately for their children; recreation and leisure-time activities 
adapted to children and youth who reach out for opportunities for social life 
away from home as well as at home; and housing of which the family does not 
need to be ashamed. 

Communities also need law enforcement officers who are trained to handle 
children in trouble and to help children keep out of trouble; juvenile courts 
to protect children against neglect and abuse; child welfare services to help par- 
ents and children when the first signs of trouble appear; community mental 
health or child guidance clinics in sufficient number to serve as diagnostic and 
treatment centers for schools, courts or other agencies concerned with behavior 
problems in children. 

These are, indeed, some of the essential ingredients in family and community 
living that help in the prevention of delinquency. When any of them are lacking, 
children do not have full opportunity for healthy development and are drawn 
into delinquency more easily. 


Treatment of delinquent children and youth 

Turning next to the treatment of juvenile delinquents, I want to point out some 
of the things that need to be done by local communities, by the States, and by the 
Nation as a whole. 

Local communities —No two communities are alike. For this reason, the 
people in each community will need to determine the steps to be taken in develop- 
ing their program for delinquent children. 

Even though the people in communities build strong bulwarks to safeguard the 
well-being of children, they are still faced with the necessity for closing the 
breach that has allowed the increase in juvenile delinquency to occur. Conse- 
quently, we cannot escape the immediate necessity of developing community pro- 
grams focused on treatment of delinquent children and youth, 

For such programs we need to have— 

1. Community planning to find ways and means for bringing every resource 
of the community to bear on this problem. Such planning should bring 
together lay and professional, public and voluntary organizations and agen- 
cies concerned with all aspects of helping delinquent youth. 

2. Police officers with special training for handling juveniles and who 
know how to use the services in the community in helping them. 

3. Juvenile courts with judges qualified by legal training and with an un- 
derstanding of social and psychological factors in children’s behavior. 

4. Detention facilities, training schools, forestry camps, and other facilities 
for care of children coming before the court for delinquent behavior—all 
focused on treatment and rehabilitation. 

5. Social services—Probation services by professionally trained social 
workers should be available to every court. Other social services should 
also be available for helping delinquent youth and their families. 

We need to find new approaches to work with juvenile delinquents. For 
example, one large urban community has developed a “detached worker 
service’. The “detached worker’ is a social worker, trained in working 
with youth in groups. He goes out to the natural haunts of the youth gang— 
the street corner. He gains acceptance by the gang and helps to divert its 
destructive energy into constructive channels. 

6. Community services and facilities for continuation of the rehabilitation 
process upon the child’s release from the training school. This involves pro- 
viding a wide variety of activities in a community to which a child is re 
turned, such as child welfare services, recreational opportunities, vocational 
training and other educational programs, and employment opportunities 
suited to the youth’s capacities. 

States 

This brings us to the role of the States with respect to juvenile delinquency. 
Though obviously no two States will undertake to develop their programs in 
the same way, I would suggest that, in general, there is need for 
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1. Statewide planning and coordination of services for delinquent cnn 
dren to bring together lay and professional, public and voluntary organiza- 
tions and agencies concerned with all aspects of helping delinquent youth. 

2. Designation of responsibility within the State government for (a) 
Integrating certain services to delinquent children and relating them closely 
to other services for children; (0) developing standards for such services; 
(c) establishing new services; (d@) using services of other agencies in the 
State; and (e) stimulating leadership in local communities. 

3. State consultation and advice to local communities in developing their 


program—such as, through specialists in community organization, in de- 
tention care and juvenile court services, and so on. 

1A statewide prog or on-the-job training and for professional 
training for persons employed in the delinquency field. 


5. State facilities for specialized care and treatment of children which 
cannot be provided effectively in local communities—such as, training 
schools for delinquent youth 

G. A statutory base and legal provisions relating to juvenile delinquency 
that are in accord with accepted standards and principles of child protec- 


The Nation 


Finally I want to speak briefly about what could be done by the Nation as 
a whole to give leadership and help to local communities and States in carrying 
out their jobs. In this, I have ineluded, without differentiation, governmental 
as well as nongovernmental activities. The activities needed to serve the Nation 
as a Whole include: 

1. Technical aid to States and local communities, public and voluntary 
agencies and organizations, universities, and other institutions having re- 
sponsibility for the detection and rehabilitation of delinquent children and 
youth, for the prevention of delinquency, for the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge as to the causes of delinquency and methods of treating it, and for 
training personnel for these purposes. This technical aid might take the 
form of (a) Consultation on such matters as statewide planning for all 
types of services for delinquent children, and for their effective coordina- 
tion or integration with social services for other children in need; (0) sur- 
veys at the request of individual States or groups of States to evaluate 
the effectiveness of programs; (c) compilation and analysis of statistical 
data on a national basis; (d@) cooperation with States singly or in groups 
and with universities and other educational facilities for the establishment 
of centers for training personnel engaged in delinquency control programs, 
professional and nonprofessional; and (e) demonstrations of new tech- 
niques and methods of preventing delinquency and treating delinquents in 
social, health, and educational fields. 

2. Research as to causes, and the most effective methods for prevention and 
treatinent 

3. Continuing study of all phases of the problem by groups of people, 
experts and nonprofessional citizens alike, who come to exchange informa- 
tion, to analyze the results of studies, and to make recommendations on 
better ways to provide for children, on research, and on methods of training 
personnel. 

4. Organization of nationwide activities by citizens’ groups to focus atten- 
tion on and support State and local community organization to assure con- 
tinuous planning and action in behalf of the child who is in trouble. 

The efforts of such citizens’ groups might be concentrated on finding ways 
to support State and local agencies in their efforts to improve facilities and 
services for prevention and treatment, to create more opportunities for 
research and evaluative studies, and to assist in the development of training 
programs to keep pace with the needs of the services and institutions for 
more and better trained personnel. 

I do not offer these suggestions as a blueprint. May I reiterate that we believe 
there is no one course for every State or community to follow. Each will have 
to decide what seems to be needed to meet their own conditions. 

However, if localities are to serve children well, there will have to be a stepping 
up of services and extension of facilities of various types. Localities no doubt 
will have to increase their expenditures for these children’s programs and also 
find ways to use their funds more effectively to improve them. Voluntary efforts 
will have to be coordinated with public. 
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It would appear necessary for States to continue to provide funds, in some 
cases more funds, to assist local programs, to provide for necessary statewide 
services, and for coordination of activities, public and voluntary. 

Dr. Exsor. Then I shall tell you of two annexes to this material 
which I would also like to have go in the record later, if the committee 
desires. 

‘The Cuarrman. That will follow the same order. 

Dr. Exror. Thank you. 

As I have said I would like to tell you something about what the 
Children’s Bureau has done, what the Bureau is doing now to get at 
this problem of juvenile delinquency, and I want also to tell you some 
of the things we cannot do because of limitations in our authority or 
limitations in resources. 

I would like to tell you what these limitations are and lastly point 
out the types of action programs we believe might be developed further 
by the States and by the communities and by the Nation. 

3ut first, the Children’s Bureau itself. 

I would like to point out to you that the Bureau was created by the 
Congress in 1912. It is a statutory bureau, therefore, the Chef 
appointed by the President. 

It is still a small bureau. When it was first created there were 15 
members in the staff. Today we have 229 members. 

Some 6 or 7 years ago we had 339 positions in the Bureau. That indi- 
cates to you the loss of staff members that has taken place during the 
past number of years. 

The act that created the Bureau gives the Bureau its basic mandate 
to investigate and report upon all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life. 

The Cnarrman. Dr. Eliot, would you refresh the Chairman’s mem- 
ory? What was your appropriation last year? 

Dr. Exsor, Last year our ap propriation was $1,550,000, That is 
for the salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau. 

The CHatrman. What portion of that went to delinquent children— 
to work in that field? 

Dr. Extor. I have actually not attempted to pull out the actual 
figures for that because so much of the work of the staff, which is part- 
time work, is actually contributed to the delinquency activity. That 
is true of both our social work staff and our health staff. 

We have a very small unit within the Division of Social Services 
which is the central focal point, let us say, within the Bureau, for 
heading up this work on juvenile delinquency. 

The Cuarrman. There is a figure in my head somewhere that runs 
around $220,000. 

Dr. Ensor. For juvenile delinquency ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Dr. Extor. I cannot verify that for you. 

The Cuamman. Counsel advises me that I am wrong; that is too 
much. 

Dr. Extor. I think it is too much for that unit. But if we were 
able to bring together the amount of time spent by our regional staff, 
by our central staff who are not earmarked for that job, but who do 
work in this field, I do not know whether that figure would be a good 
figure, or not. 
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The Cuatrrman,. Let us have the record corrected. I did not mean 
to imply, nor did counsel, that it was too much to meet the need. He 
only meant the figure I had was too high. I am sorry to interrupt, 
Doctor. 

Dr. Extor. That is all right. I don’t mind a bit. 

This act that created the Bureau does give the Children’s Bureau 
its primary responsibility of investigation and reporting. The act 
itself, which is only two paragraphs long, lists a variety of subjects 
for investigation for the Bureau to take up, such as the questions of 
infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, employment of children, 
dangerous occupations, accidents, and disease of children. 

It specifically mentions the juvenile courts. It refers to desertion, 
and then, finally, it points out the Bureau is to make studies of legis- 
lation affecting children in the States. 

Now, that means that the scope of our mandate under this original 
act is very, very broad and the Bureau has always had to pic k and 
choose and undertake only the most urgent needed work. 

There are obviously constant pressures to take up new subjects for 
investigation, for reporting, for consultation with the States. 

As far as the appropriations provided for workers, we try to meet 
these requests that come in to us, through our approach unfortun: ately 
has to be piecemeal on many types of work. 

But I would like to say that in some subjects over the years we have 
been able to do consecutive investigations and follow that work up 
with effective action programs. This question of juvenile delinquency 
has been one of the subjects that we have been able to follow very con- 
SIste ntly fr mn the beginning ot the Bure sau’ Ss investigative history. 

If we go back to the very early days, 1914, for instance, we find that 
the Bureau was concerned with studying juvenile courts and the very 
first piece of work that the Bureau took up in this area was to give 
some assistance to the Attorney General with respect to advising him 
on the juvenile court act of the District of Columbia. 

Now, the history of what the bureau has done in the field of pupils 
delinquency has recently been pooled together, compiled, and I have 
it in the form of amimeographed document. This is one of the annexes 
to my statement which I would like to have put in the record. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, that will be the order. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 31,” and is as 
follows:) 

Exuisit No, 351 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU’s WORK ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


1912 

rhe act creating the Children’s Bureau passed by the Congress in 1912 directed 
ie Bureau “to investigate and report * * * on all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life among all classes of our people and shall 
especially investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, 
juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of 
hildren, employment, legislation affecting children in the several States and 
Territories.” 

Concern with juvenile courts and juvenile delinquents was an ever-present 
theme during the hearings on the need for a Federal Children’s Bureau held 
beginning about 1908. Jane Addams was one of the voices raised for the Bureau 
because of what such a Bureau might do in the field of delinquency. She said, 
“Lately in Chicago we have been very much startled to find that four-fifths of all 
arrests in the criminal court, the whole process of the grand jury * * *, the 


t] 
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judges and everything else is established for boys between 15 and 25 and the 


large majority are under 19 * * *, We should like to know * * *, whether other 
cities are producing a similar environment * * *, A careful treatment of the 


subject could be encouraged if there were some central authoritative place from 
which careful information could be given.” 

Judge Julian W. Mack, an ex-judge of the juvenile court in Chicago and Judge 
gen BK. Lindsay of the juvenile court in Denver appeared at the hearings to 
speak for a Federal Children’s Bureau on the ground that such a Bureau could 
contribute much to the study of juvenile delinquency. Judge Lindsay said, “I 
was ina certain city recently, and I went to the chief of police and asked him how 
many children had been in jail recently. He said 100. When we investigated the 
record, we found there were 650 boys alone brought to the jail in that city of 
less than 150,000 people * * *. Another thing, 29 percent of the boys in some 
cities of this country come to jails before they come of age * * according to 
some private investigations. Isn’t that a fact, my friends, that this Government 
should know and be able to demonstrate?” 

It was people like these who insisted the juvenile courts be included as of 
special concern to the new Bureau. 


1914 


Che first work actually done by the Bureau in juvenile delinquency was in 
connection with a committee appointed by the Attorney General of the United 
States to undertake a revision of the juvenile court law of the District of 
Columbia. Miss Lathrop, first chief of the’ Bureau, was a member of this 
committee. 
1917 

In her annual report for 1917, Miss Lathrop said, “A study of juvenile courts 
is rendered especially timely because of the social conditions created by the 
war; for the experience of the European belligerent countries makes plain the 
necessity of our guarding against the increased juvenile delinquency which 
they have had to combat. A study of it is urged by persons long identified with 
the development of juvenile courts in the United States. Plans are in prepara- 
tion.” 


1918 

In 1918 as part of this overall study, the Children’s Bureau issued a report on 
Juvenile Delinquency in Certain Countries at War (C, B. Pub. 89). The report 
concluded that increased child delinquency grew out of such abnormal social and 
economic conditions as the departure of fathers to the front, of mothers into 
industry, the overcrowding of schools, and the withdrawal of teachers into the 
Army. 

Then the Bureau turned to the study of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States during wartime. The data collected included the opinions of authorities 
and of judges of juvenile courts. Among the causes of juvenile delinquency 
identified by the judges were: “high wages paid child workers” and “the result- 
ing tendency to extravagance,” “the adoration in which young girls hold soldiers 
and sailors,” “the social unrest that is everywhere manifest,” “the craving for 
adventure,” “the entry of mothers into industry 

The Chiidren’s bureau also made a survey of juvenile courts and other courts 
handling cildren’s cases (C. B. Pub. 65). The first court had been established 
in Chicago nearly 20 years before. Essentially the Bureau’s study was an 


attempt to measure progress during this 20-year period. 

In 1918 the Bureau issued a report on juvenile delinquency in rural New York 
(C. B. Pub. 32 

An historical account of Connecticut’s progress in dealing with children from 
1635 to 1917 was published in 1918 under the title Children Before the Courts 
in Connecticut (C. B. Pub, 43). 


1919 

As the concluding activity of Children’s Year, a conference on child-welfare 
standards was held in May 1919. A small meeting of specialists in Washington 
was followed by a series of regional conferences. Included under minimum 
standards relating to children in need of special care were brief standards on 
juvenile courts. 


1920 


The field work of a study of the organization and methods of 10 juvenile courts 
was completed (C. B. Pub. 141), and a great diversity in organization, methods, 


2 
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jurisdiction and procedure was found. Asa result of this study and the interest 
of judges and probation officers in it, a 2-day conference on juvenile courts was 
held in Milwaukee in June 1921 under the joint auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau and the National Probation Association. 

As an outgrowth of this Conference, the Children’s Bureau set up a committee 
“to consider what is possible at this time in the way of the formulation of certain 
common standards of juvenile court organization.” Ten people were asked to 
serve on this committee. 

Five special monographs relating to juvenile court work or juvenile delin- 
quency were published during this period: Probation in Children’s Courts (C. 
B. Pub. 80) by Charles L. Chute; The Practical Value of Scientific Study of 
Juvenile Delinquents (C. B. Pub. 96) by Dr. William Healy; The Legal Aspects 
of the Juvenile Court (C. B. Pub. 99) by Bernard Flexner; The Federal Courts 
and the Delinquent Child (C. B. Pub. 103) by Ruth Bloodgood; The Chicago 
Juvenile Court (C. B. Pub. 104) by Helen Jeter. 

The field study of children under 18 years of age who had violated Federal 
laws in 1918 and 1919 showed that violations of postal laws and interstate com- 
merce laws were the most frequent (C. B. Pub. 1038). Of the 1,108 juvenile postal 
offenders one-fourth were less than 14 years of age. The study Clearly showed 
the lack of adaptation for handling children’s cases in the usual Federal pro- 
cedures. 


1923 

The juvenile court standards worked out by the Bureau’s advisory committee 
were presented at a conference held under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau 
and the National Probation Association, in Washington on May 18, 1923 and 
later published (C. B. Pub, 121). 

The committee, with a view to making available comparable current statistics 
on juvenile delinquency, also began working with the Bureau on a uniform 
recording and reporting plan by juvenile courts of a few essential facts. 

1926 27 

The plan for reporting of juvenile court statistics of delinquency, dependency, 
and neglect got underway with the publication of the bulletin Juvenile-Court 
Statistics (C. B. Pub, 159). During 1927, the first year this plan was in actual 
operation, about 48 courts in 20 States and the District of Columbia reported. 
For this year on, reports of juvenile court statistics have been issued annually. 

A study of delinquency and crime in the city of Chicago among boys above 
juvenile-court age (C. B. Pub. 196) was begun late in the year. 

In her 1926 report, Grace Abbott, the chief of the Bureau said, “It is recom- 
mended that a division on delinquency be created to conduct research in the field 
of prevention and proper care of delinquents and on request to confer with local 
agencies on these problems. The present concern over crime and criminal tenden- 
cies in the United States makes the creation of this division especially important 
at this time. Crime begins in delinquency among children.” 

1928-31 

Plans for a study of the care and training of boys committed to State training 
schools were made, and carried out over a period of several years. The study was 
to have two aspects: an investigation of the institution itself including equip- 
ment, and training given, and a study of the effect of training as shown by case 
histories of the boys. Some 10 schools were to be studied. (C. B. Pub, 228, 230). 

The Bureau undertook a study of the extent of juvenile delinquency in Maine 
at the request of the Department of Public Welfare. 

The numbers of juvenile courts reporting to the Bureau increased to 169. 

During the summer of 1929, the chief of the Children’s Bureau, Grace Abbott, 
met with the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement. A 
summary dealing with the causes, treatment and prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency was prepared for the commission and also was used by the committee 
on delinquency of the 1930 White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 

In August 1951, the Attorney General announced the policy that “whenever 
practicable and consistent with the due enforcement of Federal statutes, ju- 
venile delinquents who come into Federal custody will promptly be returned 
to the communities from which they came for care and supervision by the State 
authorities.” (This policy was later confirmed by an act of Congress.) The 
Children’s Bureau was asked to assist the Bureau of Prisons in working out 
this program. 
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1932-34 


In working with the Bureau of Prisons, the Bureau undertook to investigate 
and report to the Department of Justice, to United States district attorneys, 
and to courts and probation officers regarding State facilities (institutions, 
courts, detention homes) available for the care of delinquents. The Bureau 
also attempted to bring State and Federal officials together in promoting better 
care of Federal delinquents. As part of this joint undertaking, the Bureau 
included in its report on statistics of children before courts in 1933 and for 
several years thereafter, statistics on the cases of Federal offenders under 19 
years of age disposed of by Federal authorities. 

During the years of the depression, many adolescent children and young 
people found home life intolerable under cenditions of unemployment and 
meager relief. They left homes in numbers probably mounting into the hundreds 
of thousands to make up the pitiful army of transient youth. 

Rumors that an unprecedented number of young people—both boys and girls— 
had taken to the roads began to reach the Bureau during the fall of 1931. In 
the spring of 1932, the Bureau sent out its field agents to tind the facts. 

These field agents talked with all sorts of people who came into direct contact 
with boys and girls on the road and with the young people themselves. Miss 
Abbott described the plight of these young people in testimony before a congres- 
sional committee conducting hearings on a bill which would provide funds to 
the States for the purpose of relieving distress among the unemployed needy 
transients. In community after community, Miss Abbott said, the transient 
youth found himself an uninvited visitor, regarded with dislike and suspicion. 
“The boys get used to this nomadic life; they get used to the danger and hard- 
ships, to the lack of opportunity for cleanliness, they overcome their abhorrence 
of begging * * *, they * * * make a game of beating the authorities. * * * It is 
costing large sums to provide this kind of merry-go-round care but the social 
cost of the future will be much greater.” These were young people who were 
being subjected to great health, social, and moral hazards. Obviously, they were 
not delinquent in the beginning but force of circumstances placed many in 
danger of becoming delinquent if their economic needs were not met. 

It was at these hearings that Miss Abbott advanced the idea that later was to 
be reflected in the establishment of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration. 

One of the major undertakings in the Bureau during this period was a project 
on probation and the prevention of delinquency undertaken in the spring of 1932 
and carried on until 1936. This was a joint undertaking with the School of 
Social Administration and the University Clinics of the University of Chicago 
and the Juvenile Court of Cook County. The work was along two general lines: 
The supervision of individual delinquent children referred by the juvenile court 
or of children presenting special conduct problems referred by schools or other 
neighborhood agencies, and the development of community resources to prevent 
delinquency and to improve the administration of laws designed for the protec- 
tion of young persons. The services of a psychiatrist, a psychologist, psychiatrie 
social workers, and a recreation specialist were made available through the 
project. 

Although many members of the Bureau’s staff had devoted their time to 
studying delinquency—either on a part- or full-time basis—in the years since 
the establishment of the Bureau, in 19382, a permanent staff were employed for the 
first time to work in this field—and from that time to the present time the Bureau 
has had a staff at work in the delinquency field almost continuously. 

Beginning with 1982 and for several years thereafter the Bureau’s juvenile- 
delinquency staff functioned as a delinquency unit in the Social Service Division, 

In her 1934 report Grace Abbott said, “It is clear after 30 years’ experience 
that we cannot expect the juvenile courts as now organized to prevent delin- 
quency. Evidence has accumulated year after year that failure to meet funda- 
mental community needs explains much delinquency and unhappiness among 
children and crime and inefficiency among adults.” 

1935-88 

On August 14, 1935, President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Social Security 
Act. In February 1936 funds were appropriated and programs got underway. 

Title V, part 3, of the act provided grant-in-aid funds to the States to help 
them “in establishing, extending, and strengthening, especially in predominantly 
rural areas,” public child-welfare services “for the protection and care of home- 
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‘ depende ind é ected ch and children in danger of becoming 
qaeill uen 
The el} we re programs under the Social Security Act brought new re- 
sponsibi s ft t Bureau in the area of juvenile elinguency. States turned 
to the Bur 1 for advice or a juacy of care provided juvenile delinquents 
al or planning « munity programs for the prevention and treatment of de- 
li ( Several St k consultati on improving juvenile court 
leg nd a nist 
The deli wy unit in 35 was reported as working on a study of institu- 
t ent of nque) dren, juvenile court procedures in Kentucky, 
d the j nile co of M ( { Indianapolis, Ind.) 
\ ( h fo. a maladjusted children was set 
uD he B n 1956 res] e to requests from State training schools for 
ldren for : Ss i ey iting institutional methods and pro- 
oting the ‘ mi of more effe ve treatment programs, and a consultant 
( ining appointed L054 
6, a separ d quency division was established The 1937 annual 
ré rt of the Bureau stated, “The | Delinquency] Division received many requests 
fi nsultative and advisory vice which were met in some instances by field 
\ { in other insta s by office interviews and correspondence. Advice 
v requested on State local studies relating to the adequacy of care pro- 
\ ( r juvenile delinquents and the planning of community programs for the 
prevent d tre t of deling vy. Suggestions with reference to improved 
uvenie ¢ ¢ tion al tration were given in response to requests 
from several State { member of the staff worked for several weeks on prob- 
lems of juvenile delingue y and juvenile courts with a subcommittee of the 
W n Citizens’ Committee on Public Welfare * Advice in planning 
prog I for the preven na treatment of delinquency was given to several 
ma d State agenci mong them the American Legion, the Interstate 
Crime Com! sion, the Daughters of the Ame an Revolution, and State leagues 
of w en voters.’ Here we have a picture of the Bureau’s on-going activities 
uvel lelinquenc) ctivities typical of the Bureau's effort over 
{ ng rs 


ionstration of community methods of prevention and treatment of the 
be r pr ems of children was begun during 1937 in St. Paul, Minn., and 





carried o1 ntil 1943 The study was confined to a neighborhood of 20,000 per- 
sons—a neighborhood small enough for study purposes and yet large enough 
to provide a od cross section of a metropolitan community. The children in- 
volved we typical of those to be found anywhere, their behavior problems pre- 
senting the usual run of truancy, pilfering, school failure, inability to get along 
with other children, 





During the years of the Second World War, four full-time staff members had 

nmeuts in the area of juvenile delinquency, including work with juvenile 

1 and training schools and the development of guide materials in regard 

planning and organization In 1940, the Delinquency Division was 

I ‘ he Child Guidance Division. This division was merged with the Social 

Ser Division in 1942. Later these combined divisions, together with the 
( Welt Division, formed what is now the Division of Social Services. 

The N: nal Commission on Children and Youth, whose members included 

the chairmen of 9 of the 13 Bureau advisory committees and members of leading 


national organizations, met in Washington in March 1942 to review all aspects 
the me of children in wartime. A charter for children in wartime was 
d and later, in August, the Commission adopted a 10-point program for 


State act 1 for children. One of the measures advocated in this program was 
“Col inity child welfare and other social services that will conserve home life 
for ildren and safeguard them from neglect and juvenile delinquency. * * * 

In 142 the Bureau cooperated with the Bureau of Public Assistance in study- 
needs for children’s services in Newport News and Pulaski, Va., and assist- 
n the development of plans for a coordinated community program for the 
treatment and prevention of juvenile delinquency in wartime. 

In December 1943, Miss Lenroot, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, testified 
at a hearing on delinquency held by the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and presented a program for extending Federal aid under the provisions 
of title V, part 3 of the Social Security Act. 
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She said that in wartime, as well as in peacetime, juvenile delinquency resulted 
from the failure to satisfy the basic needs of children and young people. Five 
major corrective programs were advanced to meet the wartime delinquency 
problems. 

The wartime conditions which increased juvenile delinquency made the lack 
of adequate facilities for the detention care of children even more tragic. In an 
effort to learn what was happening to children, the Children’s Bureau in 1942 
studied the detention of children under 16 years of age in jail in Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina—States in which there were concentrations of 
military camps and industries. 

Other studies conducted by the Bureau on juvenile delinquency during this 
period included a study of nine cities greatly affected by the development of war 
industries or Army camps Gr Navy bases to obtain a picture of the behavior of 
young people as affected by war, a study of curfew ordinances and their social 
implications, a study of four training schools for socially maladjusted children 
in West Virginia 

In February 1948, a meeting of the Commission on Children and Youth was 
held at the White House with special reference to juvenile delinquency and the 
community’s responsibility for providing services to meet their problems. In 
accordance with the Commission’s recommendations, the Bureau issued a letter 
entitled “To Mothers and Fathers of the Nation’s Wartime Children,” a six-point 
program of community action for children in wartime. 

In the fall of 1943 the Bureau, at the suggestion of the National Commission 
on Children and Youth issued Controlling Juvenile Delinquency (C. B. Pub. 
?01)—a bulletin designed to help communities think and act constructively in 
meeting the problems of children in trouble and a bulletin Understanding 
Juvenile Delinquency (C. B. Pub. 300) written for parents and civie leaders. 

The Children’s Bureau sponsored conferences on the training of police for work 
With juveniles in November 1943 and May 1944. In the summer of 1944 studies 
were undertaken in 5 cities to observe the work of police with juveniles. 





t 
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1946-49 

‘he Department of Justice faced with its responsibility for juveniles who 
violate Federal laws and the relation of such offenses to unwholesome community 
conditions, and the lack of resources for dealing with the problem decided to 
all together a panel of experts to advise the Department in February 1946. 


his panel recommended that a conference be held to work out a program of 


| 
action on juvenile delinquency. The National Conference for the Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency met in November 1946. The staff of the Bureau 
cooperated in the planning and in the prepuration of material for this con 
ference. 

At the request of a West Virginia legislative committee on institutions, the 
Bureau in 1946 undertook the field work to bring up-to-date the study made in 
1942 of the four State training schools. 

The method of reporting juvenile court statistics, collected each year by the 
Bureau since 1927, was revised in 1947 so as to attain broader coverage through 
collection of local data by State welfare agencies and to yield information both 
on the types of cases disposed of and on the number of children served. 

The Bureau in 1949 issued a Directory of Public Training Schools for Delin- 
quent Children. 

Members of the Bureau staff in 1949 worked actively with individuals and 






groups connected with the United Nations on reports dealing with various as- 
pects of juvenile delinquency. For example statements were prepared for the 
use of the Department of Social Affairs on prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders and for a consultative group set up to furnish advice and information 
regarding prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

The Bureau’s 1949 report although stating that “juvenile delinquency is defi- 
nitely on the down grade from its wartime peak” went on to say: “Some parents 
who are aware that their children are developing serious behavior problems have 
no place to turn for help. In many communities courts have no organized proba- 
tion services, and no person skilled in making suitable plans for children. Su- 
perintendents of training schools of delinquent children frequently state that 
very young children and children whose problems are not sufficiently serious 
to warrant commitment to institutions for delinquents are sent to them * * * 
Over 50,000 children * * * are detained in jail every year * * * The Bureau 
knows of no State or county which feels that it is meeting satisfactorily the 
problem of juvenile delinquency.” 
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In 1949, Miss Lenroot testified before the House Ways and Means Committee 
in support of H. R. 2892 which would have broadened the definition of child 
welfare services and increased services for juvenile delinguents. She spoke 
particularly of the needs for more probation service, detention facilities, and 
for services for runaway children. 


1950-51 

The 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act enacted in August 1950 
increased the total amount of Federal funds authorized annually for child 
welfare services from $3.5 million to $10 million and a new provision was added 
which authorized the use of these funds “for paying the cost of returning any 
runaway child who has not attained the age of 16 to his own community in 
another State in cases in which such return is in the interest of the child and 
the cost thereof cannot otherwise be met.” 

These amendments would enable States to strengthen their basic child welfare 
services for children—services that have much to contribute to the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency. 

In January 1950, Miss Lenroot had appeared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in support of the child welfare provision of H. R. 6000 and recommended 
increasing the Federal funds authorized for child welfare services to $12 million 
annually. In describing children needing these services, she emphasized the 
needs of delinquent children. 

She pointed out that a large number of juvenile court judges, training school 
superintendents, and heads of other agencies working with children had expressed 
grave concern regarding the unmet needs of delinquent children in this country. 

In January 1950, the Bureau’s consultant on juvenile delinquency wurked 
closely with the Family and Children’s Study Committee of the Seattle-King 
County Council of Social Agencies on a study of the King County juvenile 
court and the handling of children’s cases by the crime prevention division of 
the police department and the juvenile division of the King County sheriff's office. 

Coming at one of the most crucial times in the history of our Nation, the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth met in December 
195! It considered what we know about healthy personality in children and 
what was being done to give every child a fair chance to develop such a per- 
sonality. The conference mustered the interest of tremendous numbers of 
people in the problems of children in their own communities and States in 
advance of the conference itself. 

The conference was attended by some 5,000 people; the results of the fact- 
finding efforts of research people, State and local groups, and national organiza- 
tions were reported. On the basis of these reports and discussions, the delegates 
suggested lines of postconference action including strengthening of juvenile 
courts, development of standards for juvenile services in police departments, and 
the importance of increasing continuity of care in the prevention and treatment 
services of social agencies, police courts, institutions, and aftercare agencies. 

The Bureau’s consultant on juvenile delinquency in 1950 served as a member 
of a committee set up to study the District of Columbia juvenile court. 

In 1951, at the request of the Montana State Board of Education the Bureau 
studied the program of the Montana State Industrial School to determine (1) the 
effectiveness of the program in rehabilitating delinquent boys and (2) how its 
effectiveness could be increased. 

During 1951 the need for action on juvenile delinquency once again became 
acute. An estimated 350,000 boys and girls came to the attention of the juvenile 
courts of the country in 1951 because of delinquent behavior. For the courts 
reporting to the Bureau, a 17 percent increase occurred in the number appearing 
before these courts between 1948 and 1951. This increase occurred in less densely 
populated areas as well as in big cities. The 1951 figures from courts serving 
jurisdictions of less than 100,000 show a 29 percent increase over the 1948 figures 
compared with 17 percent for the country as a whole. 

The prospect for the future, too, was disturbing. By 1960, it was expected that 
there would be 42 percent more children between the ages of 10 and 17 than there 
were in 1951. Even if the rate of delinquency stood at its 1951 level, the number 
of youngsters picked up by the police would mount from 1 million in 1951 to 
1,400,000 in 1960 because of the growth in child population. 

Not only had the number of young delinquents been increasing ; reports seemed 
to indicate that serious violations of law appeared to be more numerous, e. g., 
fingerprint arrests recorded by the FBI showed that in 1951 auto thefts by youth- 
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ful offenders were up more than half from their 1948 level; robbery, 25 percent; 
burglary, 15 percent. 


1952-53 


In January 1952, the Bureau began an intensive review of the problems of 
juvenile delinquency and of provisions and procedures that had been developed 
to meet this problem, including its own program. In the process of doing this, 
the Bureau called a meeting, to which a broad cross section of persons concerned 
with juvenile delinquency were invited to discuss the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency and to stimulate action leading to the improvement of services for 
delinquent youth. 

In February 1952, the Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth 
(formed in 1948 at the request of the President for the purposes of developing 
closer relationships among Federal agencies concerned with children) held a 
one-day seminar to consider the White House Conference concepts 0. healthy 
personality in relation to juvenile delinquency and to discuss the bearing of these 
on Federal programs that had a direct or indirect bearing on the prevention, 
control, and treatment of juvenile deliquency. 

Reports from States in 1952 showed that public welfare services were reach- 
ing many children and youth between 10-17, the age range in which the most 
children appear before juvenile courts for delinquent behavior. Based on reports 
from 35 States reporting comparable information for 1947 and 1952, about 46 
percent of the children served through public child welfare programs as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1952 were between 10-17 years of age. In contrast, only 33 percent of the 
child population were in this age range. In addition, between 1948 and 1952, 
the number of children in this age range increased 6 percent whereas the 
number in this age group who were served by public child welfare programs 
increased 15 percent. 

During 1952 the Bureau gave a good deal of time to study of the narcotic 
problem among young people. Guide material on juvenile drug addiction was 
prepared for the use of regional personnel and other groups concerned with this 
problem. 

The Bureau undertook a study of the services for delinquent children and 
youth in Maryland during 1952. The study was made cooperatively by the Bu- 
reau, the American Law Institute, and the National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation at the request of the Governor's Commission on Administrative 
Organization. The study covered police services for juveniles, juvenile proba- 
tion services, juvenile court services, training schools, and juvenile parole or 
aftercare services. 

In 1952, the Bureau established a Juvenile Deliquency Branch in its Division 
of Social Services. This new Branch would work closely with a Special Juvenile 
Delinquency Project sponsored by the Children’s Bureau and financed by various 
foundations. 

Together the new Branch and the project would assemble what was known 
about the causes and treatment of juvenile delinquency. They would help Na- 
tional, State, and local citizens groups to develop programs to help delinquent 
boys and girls. 

The project prepared a series of five pamphlets on juvenile delinquency and 
made them available for publication by the Children’s Bureau: Some Facts 
About Juvenile Delinquency (C. B. Pub. 340) ; What’s Happening to Delinquent 
Children in Your Town (C. B. Pub. 342); Helping Delinquent Children (C. B. 
Pub. 341); Recommended Standards for Services for Delinquent Children 
(multilithed) ; Books and Films on Juvenile Delinquency. These were planned 
particularly for use by national and local organizations and other groups in 
stimulating action and support to better services. 

Beginning in the fall of 1952 the project and the Bureau sponsored 5 meet- 
ings with representatives of about 90 national organizations to discuss the 
problem of juvenile delinquency and ways in which the organizations and their 
local affiliates might cooperate with the Bureau in a solution. The groups 
represented health and welfare agencies, educational organizations, and civie 
groups. One meeting was with representatives of the major national organiza- 
tions directly concerned with controlling juvenile delinquency or with child 
welfare. 

The project worked with the Bureau in formulating a series of guides to 
practices in the treatment of delinquent children. These included recommended 
guides or standards for training schools, juvenile courts, police work with 
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juveniles, and the training of personnel for work in the delinquency field. About 


300 specialists from many parts of the country worked together on these guides. 
Dr. Exror. It is much too long for me to undertake to summarize 


here, but I would like to say to you that as I myself have looked this 
over, I am impressed with the continuity in the work of the Bureau 

nd with the end result of many of the investigations and studies that 
we have been able to make. 

I want to pause, t se [I cannot really go into this historical picture 
at all, I want to paus t long enough to emphasize the kind of work 
that the Bureau has ines e in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

lor instance, for the first 10 years of the Bureau’s life, its investiga- 
tions in this field related largely to the juvenile courts. That was 
a period, you see, from 1912 to 1922, when the juvenile courts were 
spreading in this country and the Bureau gave a great deal of attention 
to studying the character of the courts and giving advice to those 
people who sought advice from the Bureau on how the court should 
he Set up. 

The Bureau over the years has also given attention to the develop- 
ment of standards. Now this question of standards for practice, 
standards for action in the field, is very important 

In 1923 the Children’s Bureau, together with the National Proba- 


tion Assi chon Be presented to the public, to the courts, and other pro- 
fessional pe op ws ine first statement on standards for juvenile courts. 
Phen, soor ‘that, as a result of that piece of work, the Bureau, 
with the a cama an ene sory ‘ommittee, was able to develop a report- 
vstem so that we could know over the years how many children 


were appearing before the courts. That reporting system has been 
very important. It is upon that svstem, which has been carried on 


ever since 1927, that the figures which we presented to you in Decem- 
ber from the Bureau, were based 

Oo | [ think, has been an lnportant project of the Bureau which 
na COT Lu cl 

Then many other phases of the total problem of j neve nile delinquency 
have been studied, such as detention in jails, tre i schools, proba- 
tl sel es, and so on. 


The Bureau conducted 3 demonstrations over a pe riod of years, i; 3 
vears, I think, in Chicago; 1,5 years in St. Paul, and 1 shorter one in 
Newport News during World War II. 

These demonstrations were for the purpose of demonstrating 
met he cds, tec hniques, and how programs Ce uld be improved, both from 
a preventive point of view and from a treatment point of view. 

As I have said, I think the record of the various kinds of work the 
Bureau has done has been impressive. 

Now, another type of action that we have carried on through the 
years as a result of these inquiries has been that of giving consultation 
to States and agencies that have asked for this kind of help. We have 
received through the years very many requests for this type of thing, 
the on-the-spot consultation with a training a with a court, with 
any other institution, which does supplement the value of standards 
or pamphlets which the Bureau may issue. i supplements the other 
materials that these organizations may get from other sources than 
the Bureat 

But what I want to say is that never in all the years has the Bureau 


been able to meet all the requests that have Conie »it. The ituation 


dies 
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we have today is very serious because of the great interest in juvenile 
delinquency. 

I might tell you that about 2 years ago we kept count of requests that 
came in and we found that at that time we were meeting only about 1 
in 6 such requests. That is not too satisfactory from the point of view 
of the locality or the organization that really wants the help of our 
experts. 

We could easily use many more experts than we have today. 

Now, the second part of the work of the Bureau that I want to 
speak about is not related to this basic act, but to an additional act that 
was passed in 1953; namely, the Social Security Act under which 
the Children’s Bureau is responsible for grants-in-aid to the States for 
3 types of programs, maternal and child health, medical care for 
crippled children, and child welfare services. 

Now, this was a very important development in my opinion in re- 
spect to the well- being of children in this country from the points of 
view of child health and child welfare. 

This act supplements and complements the program that was estab- 
lished by the Congress when the Bureau came into being and was given 
the responsibility for investigations. 

The investigations that we can make under the act of 1912 supple- 
ment the values of the programs under the Social Security Act. They 
dovetail together. 

Today we have but one appropriation and actually the work of the 
Bureau goes forward in that way. 

The Cuarrman. This later act, Dr. Eliot, does not impinge on your 
jurisdiction at all, does it? It does not affect your jurisdiction ? 

Dr. Exior. Not the primary jurisdiction, not at all. I would say it 
strengthens it. 

The Cuatrman. You say it extends it rather than limits it? 

Dr. Exvror. Very much. That is right. The grants that we make 
to the States are for the purpose of enabling the States and, within 
the States, the localities to improve these child health and social serv- 
ices, child welfare services, to the children in their States. 

The maternal and child health program is largely educational and 
preventive from a health point of view. 

You may be interested that the Congress authorizes $1614 million 
for that program. It appropriates about $12 million at this time. 

The crippled children’s program is for locating crippled children 
and for providing medical, hospital, and after care for these children. 

In this program the Congress authorizes $15 million and appro- 
priates about $11 million at the present time for grants to the States. 

Now, I want to refer just very briefly to 1 or 2 ways in which those 
grants operate. In both of these health grants I am speaking of now, 
half of the money must be matched by the States. Half of the money 
is not matched and is distributed on the basis of the financial need of 
the State for assistance in carrying out its plan. Actually through 
the formula that is used in distributing this additional half of the 
money which is not matched by the State, an attempt is made to 
equalize among the States services that they may provide to meet the 
needs of children. 

The CHarrman. Is there no population factor in the formula? 

Dr. Exsor. In one-half of the money there is a population factor. 
For the child health it is the births. For the crippled children it is 
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the number of children under 21. So that population does come into 
the picture. Population is not the whole question. 

When we distribute the additional fund we bring into the formula 
the per capita income of the States. And also we bring into the 
formula the number of rural children. 

In this way, the poorer States and the States with the larger num- 
ber of children get more of that unmatched amount of money for 
both « j these programs. ; 

Mr. Hannocu. Larger number of children, or larger number of 
children in the rural areas? 


Dr. Exsor. In the States that have a larger number of children 
in the rural areas, the formula at this time weights for that group of 
children. It weights for the total number of rural children in the 


States as compared to the number of urban children in the country 
as a whole. 

Now, in both of these health programs there are funds that can be 
used by the States because we reserve them and we have the authority, 
the right to reserve them, and the State agencies themselves want us 


to do this. These funds can be used by the States for special projects 
and for special demonstrations of new methods and or niques and 
for providing better training facilities in the States, or for projects 


of regional or national significance. 

In the course of the years, 18 years, many new programs have been 
undertaken by the States through this type of project activity. 

For example, on the crippled children’s program back in 1940, one 
State developed a program of care of children with rheumatic fever 
and today some 26 States have that type of project going on in the 
states. 

The same kind of thing is done under the child health program in 
relation to the care of premature babies or won r phases of the work. 

Now, I cite this device under the existing grant-in-aid programs 
because it has proved to be a very useful leainladion provision for a 
program of this sort. 

Emphasis in both of these health programs is on rural areas, as I 
have pou i d out, and also on areas of severe economic distress. 

But there is no sharp limitation in the language of these two parts 
of our program which insist that the funds must be used in rural 
areas. They may be used by the States in accordance with their own 
desire to plan for the work wherever they wish them. 

Mr. Hannocn. Doctor, would you mind if I interrupted you right 
at this point and then you could go on? 

Dr. Extor. Not a bit. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do you know why the question as to whether the 
children live in rural areas, or not, should be an element in determining 
how much money should be spent for crippled children, premature 
children, juvenile delinquents? Is there any connection between the 
words “rural area” as a formula and the end result that you are trying 
to reach ? 

Dr. Error. We, of course, are concerned with children wherever they 
live. There is no question about that. 

However, if you go back, as I can, to the days when this act was 
originally formulated, you will find that there was in the thinking of 
many of the groups that were concerned with the programs, either 
health programs or the crippled children’s program, or the child wel- 
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fare, that the advances that had been made up to that time in the coun- 
try had to a very considerable extent affected the lives of children 
in the urban areas. 

Therefore, from many points of view the Congress felt that em- 
phasis on giving to the States money that would go primarily to rural] 
areas seemed to be a logical position to take at that time. 

And the result has been that the programs over these 17 years have 
been developed in rural areas that never had been developed before. 
It has been a very useful formula for the period of time that has 
passed. 

Now, obviously, some programs, some needs of children, I should say, 
affect children in rural areas or in urban areas differently. When we 
take the question of juvenile delinquency, we know very well that there 
are more juvenile delinquents in the cities, not wholly the very large 
cities, but the smaller cities, than there are in rural areas. That is one 
of the problems which I was going to come to in a minute. 

Mr. Hannocn. All right, if you are going to come to it, I won't 
bother you. Thank you. 

Dr. Extor. Now, I would like to refer to our third part of grant-in- 
aid responsibilities, namely, that of the child welfare services. 

I want to point out that the provisions of this part of the act for 
establishing, extending and strengthening child welfare work are even 
more sharply limited to the rural areas than are the health parts of 
the act. ‘They are sharply limited in terms of what the act calls 
“areas predominantly rural.” 

This has been, and I think we must say in terms of a juvenile- 
delinquenc, y program, a limitation on the program. 

The act, however, does permit the States under certain circum- 
stances to use the Federal funds to help in community organization 
for child welfare services in areas of special need. 

Any approach to urban children, the child welfare problems of 
urban children, where our Federal funds under this particular appro- 
priation are used, must be made by States under this particular clause 
of the act. 

About 1 out of 5 States are giving particular attention to problems 
of juvenile delinquency, or to cooperative work with juvenile courts, 
or other agencies in these “areas of special need.” 

The conditions surrounding this part of the program, however, 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to continue treatment activities 
in cities beyond the initial stages of these programs that are estab- 
lished in areas of special need. 

Now, that is the way in which the act is written and the Bureau 
must carry out the operations in accordance with that. 

I want to point out for you that this child welfare part of the 
Social Security Act defines the services that can be rendered to fam- 
ilies and communities as those for the protection and the care of home- 
less, dependent, and neglected children and children in danger of 
becoming delinquent, and for the return of the runaway children 
to their homes in other States. 

Now, this means that the States may use their Federal money, 
which is, by the way, not matched doilar for dollar, to pay part 
of the costs of local child welfare services in areas predominantly 
rural, and I am quoting from the act. They may use their Federal 
money for salaries of workers, and usually they are called child wel- 
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fare workers, to work in the rural areas and to give help to families 
living in these rural areas, families that have special social problems 
iffecting children, such as families where there is neglect, abuse, 
where the father has deserted, or where there is juvenile delinquency. 

If they wish, the States may also use Federal money for paying for 
are of children in foster families, or in day-care centers. 

They can pay for the care of unmarried mothers and for their 
babies, and so on. 

Public and voluntary agencies may both be used to provide the 
services under this part of the program, as they can under the health 
parts of the program. 

Now, most of the States, because of the extreme shortage of workers 
in the rural areas, have used their money under this part of the act 
to place child welfare workers in rural areas and this is, I believe, 
a fundamental basis for the work which must be developed in those 
rural areas if children are to be served. 

You must realize that to put one skilled worker in an area to serve 
children, from all points of view, is a pretty fundamental first step for 
any area to carry out. 

These child-welfare workers in the rural areas cooperate with school, 

health, law enforcement, and juvenile court authorities and with in- 
terested citizens groups, to improve the conditions for children gen- 
erally in those areas. 
Now, from the point of view of juvenile delinquency as I have said, 
‘is child welfare service program, for which the Federal funds are 
available, is primarily a protective and preventive activity. A va- 
riety of efforts to serve children already delinquent have been made 
under these programs in a number of States, but the efforts are lim- 
ited. 

I have a second annex to my statement which I referred to before, 
and which I would like to have inserted in the record. 

It is a fuller statement of the present program of the Children’s 
Bureau in this field = juvenile delinquency and it refers to the rela- 
tively few activities in this field that go on in the States and localities, 
under this part of the Soci ial Security Act. 

The Cuamman. Dr, Eliot, there will be no objection. This annex 
to your statement will appear in the record. 

Dr. Exzor. Thank you. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 32,” and is as 
follows:) 

Exuibit No. 32 


PRESENT PROGRAM OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU IN THE FIELD OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


All of the major activities of the Children’s Bureau have a bearing in varying 
degrees on the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

The Children’s Bureau operates under two laws. The Bureau is a statutory 
bureau established by act of Congress in 1912. The 1912 act gave the Bureau 
broad responsibilities to investigate and report “upon all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of children and child life among all classes of our people.” Under 
this law, the Bureau studies many types of conditions affecting the lives of chil- 
dren; provides data and information; makes recommendations to improve prac- 
tices in child-health and child-welfare programs; helps to establish standards for 
the care of children; and gives advice and consultation based on such data and 
standards, as requested, to public and voluntary agencies and intstiutions, and 
to civie organizations. 
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Under the Social Security Act passed by Congress in 1935, the Children’s 
Bureau has responsibility for administering grants to States to extend and im- 
prove, especially in rural areas, maternal and child health, crippled children’s 
and child-welfare services 

The following statement describes the present program of the Bureau in the 
field of delinquency including information as to what the States are doing in this 
field through the child-welfare programs. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The maternal and child health and crippled children’s programs serve an im 
portant function in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Through prenatal and well-baby clinics, State and local health departments 
are helping parents to understand the fundamental processes in the growth and 
development of children and the importance of satisfying the infant’s and child’s 
needs for love, warmth, and security from his mother and father. Children 
whose delinquency has a neurotic basis are belicved by psychiatrists to include 
those whose emotional growth and development have in some way been disturbed. 
Helping parents and their infants get off to a good start together can reduce per- 
sonality disturbances in children and youth. 

The school health programs offer opportunities to identify children whose be- 
havior may mean the beginning of trouble. In reviewing the histories of some 
juvenile delinquents often there is a record of repeated truancy in childhood 
even though intelligence is normal or superior. Such behavior should be studied 
as an early clue to future antisocial acts. 

In 1952, there was in general an increase in the health services for mothers 
aud children carried out by State and local health agencies utilizing in part the 
Federal funds granted under this program. Prenatal clinics were attended by 
181,000 expectant mothers. About 436,000 infants and 578,000 preschool chil 
dren attended well-child clinics. About 2.5 million children were inspected for 
dental defects. Approximately 3.6 million immunizations against smallpox and 
diphtheria were given. 

Children or adults who are crippled and are not able to do what normal people 
can, and are not accepted by their family or communities may, through increasing 
frustration, commit gressive or other antisocial acts. Through adequate at- 
tention to the physical and the psychological care needed by the handicapped, 
most of them can make a satisfac justment and live a useful life. These 
services are, however, not reaching as yet large numbers of crippled children 
who are in need of help. 

In 1952, under the State crippled-children’s programs, 191,000 children re- 
ceived care in clinics, 41,000 by a physician, principally in the doctor’s office 
or at home, 43,000 in hospitals, and about 5,000 in convalescent homes. In all, 
238,000 children were given 1 or more of these 4 kinds of care. During the first 
few years of the Social Security Act, the crippled-children’s program was vir 
tually synonymous with orthopedics. But the crippled-children’s program is 
today more inclusive than orthopedics or plastic surgery. As the programs have 
hroadened, the proportion of children cared for with orthopedic conditions has 
declined. During 1952, about one-half of the 238,000 children receiving physi- 
cians’ services in the crippled-children’s program had orthopedic diagnoses, 
The other half includes those having cerebral palsy, ear conditions, rheumatic 
fever, cleft palate, and other conditions requiring plastic surgery, eye conditions, 
epilepsy, and various neuromuscular conditions. The greatest relative increase 
in the past few years has been in the number of children with eye conditions, 
and children who have epilepsy. 
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RESEARCH 


Investigating and reporting upon matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
is a basic responsibility of the Children’s Bureau under the act of 1912. This 
responsibility is carried out through four main types of activities: (1) conduct- 
ing studies of child health and welfare conditions and services, alone or in 
cooperation with State and voluntary organizations; (2) promoting research 
through the formulation of problems for study and the provision of research 
consultation; (8) collecting and analyzing State and national statistics on child 
health and welfare; and (4) reporting on research related to child life currently 
under way in the United States and on research findings useful to parents and 
professional workers. 
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Through its clearinghouse on research, the Bureau keeps abreast of current 
research in a variety of fields, including juvenile delinquency, and makes 
available this information to the public through periodic reports on Research 
Relating to Children. A review of these reports, since their inception in 1948, 
shows about 125 studies listed concerning juvenile deliquency. 

Among the topics studied are: Characteristics of delinquents in specific local- 
ities, traits distinguishing delinquents from nondelinquents, surveys of facilities 
and methods, early identification and prediction, psychological tests of anti- 
social attitudes, ethnic and cultural factors, psychodynamics, effectiveness of 
various treatment methods. 

At the present time, more than 500 juvenile courts, or about a fifth of the 
total number of such courts, participate voluntarily in a reporting plan to the 
Bureau on the number of children coming before them. The coverage of these 
reports is obviously limited, with large urban areas better represented than 
smaller rural areas. Despite these limitations, the Bureau finds a striking 
similarity between the trend in the volume of cases based on the statistics 
reported by these courts and the trend based on an independent series of FBI 
police fingerprint arrests. Nevertheless, the Bureau is now taking steps to 
design a representative sample group of courts for this reporting plan and to 
gain the participation of the courts included in the sample. 

The Bureau is now conducting a nationwide statistical survey of State train- 
ing schools for delinquent youth. This study will give information on the 
organization and facilities of the schools, the characteristics of the children 
resident in them, and the qualifications of the staff. It will thus provide a 
base from which more detailed investigations of the efficacy of the schools can 
proceed. 

REPORTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau furnishes information service to the press, magazines, radio, and 
visual media; writes and publishes popular materials on research and adminis- 
trative programs of the Bureau; provides consultation services in writing, 


designing, and distributing of materials for professional and lay audiences; 
pl ies and publishes technical materials prepared by subject-matter special- 
is provides advisory services to State agencies on information services inter- 
preting child-health and child-welfare programs. Because of the widespread 


interest in juvenile delinquency within the past year, this subject has permeated 
all of the activities of the Bureau in its reports and publications. 


CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 


Because social services for children in conflict with the law are an integral 
part of the child-welfare program, the activities of the Bureau with respect 
to social services for children and youth and the development of State and local 
child-welfare programs will be reported in somewhat greater detail. 

The Division of Social Services has primary responsibility within the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for activities related to the development of State and local social 
services for children. The major activities of the Division in fulfilling this 
responsibility are: 

1. Administration of the child-welfare services grant-in-aid program 
under title V, part 3, of the Social Security Act. This includes (a) devel- 
opment of policies, requirements for approval of State plans, instructions 
for preparation of State plans, (b) joint planning with State agencies in 
development of State plans, and (c) review and action upon State plans. 

2. Development of guides, recommendations for practice, and informa- 
tional materials in relation to (a) the child-welfare program as a whole, 
including organization and administration of child-welfare programs, child- 
welfare legislation, and community organization and planning for child-wel- 
fare programs; and (b) specialized services within the child-welfare pro- 
gram, such as social services to children in their own homes, homemaker 
services, services to unmarried mothers, foster-family care, group care, and 
services for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

3. Consultation to and cooperative work with National, State, and local 
agencies, public and voluntary, in relation to social services to children and 
youth. 


State and local public child-welfare programs 


Child-welfare services given by State and local public-welfare agencies are 
social services for children and youth provided by child-welfare workers. 
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These workers help to strengthen family life and keep children in their own 
homes. They try to find out the cause of the trouble, and what can be done 
to remedy a situation before serious problems develop. They may help parents 
to understand the child’s problems and difficulties, and, in trying to find a 
solution, draw upon the services of other organizations, such as health, educa- 
tion, mental health, and recreational agencies. They aid children who are neg- 
lected and abused; arrange, when necessary, for care of children away from 
their own homes, in foster-family homes or institutions; assist unmarried 
mothers, many of whom are adolescents, with their own problems, and with 
making plans for the care of their babies; place for adoption children who must 
be permanently separated from their own homes; and help to make day-care 
plans for children of working mothers. In some States local child-welfare work- 
ers also provide probation service, at the request of the juvenile court, or parole 
services for delinquent youth upon their release from State training schools. 
Their services do not stop with helping individual children, but include partici- 
pation with other public and voluntary agencies of the State and community 
in the development of plans to promote the health, education, and welfare of 
all children in the community and particularly of those suffering from special 
disadvantages. 

The services of these child-welfare workers, if given at an early stage, prevent 
many children from becoming delinquent. They also save many children from 
damaging experiences that may lead to delinquency and help in the treatment of 
those who are already delinquent. 

3etween June 30, 1946, and June 30, 1953, the total number of counties which 
had the services of a full-time public child welfare worker increased 33 percent. 
By June 1953, 52 percent of the 3,187 counties of the United States and its Terri- 
tories had such services. When this was broken down by rural and urban coun- 
ties, 48 percent of the 2,489 rural counties * and 68 percent of the 698 urban coun- 
ties had such services. However, the increase in the number of rural counties 
with the services of a full-time public child welfare worker, 41 percent—was much 
greater in this 7-year period than the increase in the number of urban counties so 
served—-17 percent. 

On June 30, 1953, more than 4,900 persons were reported as being employed 
full time in professional positions in the child welfare programs of State and 
local public welfare agencies. About 3,700 were child welfare workers. The 
remainder were supervisors, consultants, specialists, and executives. This is the 
largest number ever reported. 

More than a quarter million (264,000) children were receiving casework serv- 
ices under the child welfare programs of State and local public welfare agencies 
on June 30, 1953. Forty percent of the 264,000 children were living in the homes 
of parents or other relatives, 43 percent in foster family homes, and 17 percent 
in a variety of institutions, such as institutions for dependent children, training 
schools for delinquent youth, or maternity homes. 

In December 1952, the States were asked for a special report, one part of which 
covered the ages of children receiving service, and was similar to information 
the States had been asked to submit in 1947. Thirty-five States reported com- 
parable information for 1947 and 1952. According to the reports of these 35 
States, about 46 percent of the children served through the public child welfare 
programs as of December 31, 1952, were between 10 and 17 years of age—-the 
predominant age group in which delinquency occurs. This becomes especially 
significant when it is realized that only 33 percent of the child population were 
in this age range. Between 1947 and 1952, the number of chiidren in this age 
group who were served by the public child welfare programs increased 15 percent 
whereas the number of children in this age range increased only 6 percent. 

Through their child welfare programs, the States are providing many essential 
services relating to prevention of delinquency and services to children in danger 
of becoming delinquent. One of the most important of these is leadership and 
participation in broad planning for children. State agencies give leadership to 
and participate in State commissions on children and youth and other State 
planning organizations. Likewise, local welfare agencies give leadership and 
participate in local planning groups, such as councils of social agencies and other 
planning groups. 


1For purposes of this analysis a county is considered rural when at least half of the 
Bepeation of the county has been classified by the Bureau of the Census as living in rural 
places. 
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The need for child welfare services is much greater than the amount of serv 
ices currently available. Almost 50 percent of the counties in the United States 
are without the services of a full-time public child welfare worker. Although 
the child welfare programs contribute much to the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency, wide variation exists among the States as to the extent 
and nature of the services provided in this area. 


Use of Fede chi coelf e sera es funds for services directly related to juve- 


Although Federal funds are not primarily intended for services to delinquent 
children States have used these funds for some services reluted to juvenile 


delinquency 


Approximately half of the States have planned to use Federal child-welfare 
services funds in the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, for services for these 
children. State agencies have planned use of funds for personnel, return of run- 


away children, special services in areas of special need, foster care, and staff 





dey pment and training. 

Personne Iwelve States have planned for use of Federal child-welfare 
services funds for 46 professional workers carrying responsibilities directly re 
lated to delinquency. Most of these workers, 34 of the 46, are caseworkers or 
consultants for State training schools; the others represent a variety of positions 
such as child-welfare workers for detention homes, State consultants for juve- 
nile courts or detention care. One State is also using Federal child-welfare 


services funds for a study of the training schools in the State, which is being 
contract services and under an advisory committee composed of 
representatives of superintendents of the training schools. 








Ret inaway children Although many children who run away to 
escape unhappy home and Community situations or to seek excitement and adven 
ture a ot necessarily delinquent, nevertheless, they are part of the total prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

In 195 he child-weltare sections of the Social Security Act were amended to 
il de a provision permitting the use of Federal funds “for paying the cost of 
ré ning any runaway child who has not attained the age of 16 to his own com 
munity in al er State in case n which such return is in the interest of the 
child and the cost thereof cannot otherwise be met.’ State public welfare 
agencies were authorized but not required to make use of the grant for this pur 
pose The amendment to the act did not earmark any part of the appropriation 
for runaway children. 

Sine he States hegan to use Federal funds for the return of runaways, 21 
States have budget: d funds for this purpose. Only 8 had actually spent funds 
up to the close of the fiscal year 1953. The total amount spent by these 8 States 
is about $9,000 

Even the h funds have not been used extensively or in large amounts, their 
availability has focused attention upon the need for State and community plan- 
ning for! iways. In one State for example, the planning initiated with other 
a cies by the State agency resulted in mutually agreed upon procedures of 
referral by the police to the voluntary agency of runaways and the decision that 


Fede1 funds would not be needed. Another State has taken action to find out 
ibout the problem of runaways on a statewide basis and now has a survey 
in process for which Federal child welfare services funds are being used. 

Services areas of special need.—About a fifth of the States are giving par- 
ticular attention through the use of Federal funds, to problems of juvenile delin- 
queney and to cooperative work with juvenile courts or other agencies concerned 
with delir ency in areas of special need. 

In sever of these areas child welfare workers are being provided to assist 
with community organization of services for delinquents. The following illus- 
trates this type of activity: 

‘The community has become aroused over the increase in juvenile delinquency. 
rhe records of the probate court show that delinquency reached an all time high 
in 1952 and there were twice as many cases as in the previous year. * * * A 
senior child welfare worker will be assigned to [the] county to plan and consult 
with broadly representative groups to help them identify needs of children and 
youth and determine causes of children’s and youth’s problems within the com- 
munity; determine appropriate and effective methods of community action to 
eliminate the hazards to the welfare of children and youth: determine and take 
steps to establish or strengthen programs, services, resources, and facilities to 
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meet needs; coordinate programs of the various community agencies into a 
network of services in behalf of children and youth * * *” 

Foster care.—Out of 18 States providing for the use of Federal child welfare 
services funds for foster care, either in family homes or group care, 4 specifically 
provide for care of delinquent children, including those needing detention and 
those released from State training schools who cannot be returned to their own 
homes 

Staff development and training.—During the 12-month period ending August 
31, 1952, 404 persons in 42 States, who received stipends for professional train- 
ing from Federal child welfare funds, returned to positions in public programs 
for children. Of this number, 7 in 4 States returned to positions giving service 
to delinquents as follows: 5 for work in connection with State training schools, 
and 2 for work in juvenile courts. Preliminary information for the year ending 
August 31, 1953, indicates that at least 2 other States had persons returning from 
educational leave provided through Federal funds, to positions giving services 
to delinquents. 

In sume States, child welfare workers, usually in rural arears or small com- 
munities, provide probation services for the juvenile court or parole services for 
children released from training schools. In these States, the services of child 
welfare workers trained through Federal funds would reach delinquent children. 

Institutes, Workshops, and other forms of group training carried out by State 
public welfare agencies frequently include staff members of public and volun- 
tary agencies serving delinquents. 

States are using Federal child welfare funds for services for juvenile delin- 
quents. Present limitations in the Social Security Act preclude the wide use 
of these funds for these purposes. 

However, the value in the individual States of the limited services provided 
should not be minimized. Moreover, the use of Federal funds to strengthen 
State and local child welfare programs is, in itself, a means of helping to build up 
the foundation of a delinquency program. 

Dr. Extor. I have to make clear, then, that that part of the Social 
Security Act providing for strengthening and extending child wel- 
fare services was not written to give primary attention to children al- 
ready found to be delinquent. 

I think if we realize that, we know why the programs have been de- 
veloped as they have. 

L have stressed the kind of work that can be done by the States 
under these programs because I do want to make these limitations 
clear, but I also want to be sure that it is understood that these pro- 
grams have great potential strength for prevention. 

Mr. Hannocn. Are you, in your statement, going to make any sug- 
gestions as to st itutory changes which would enable you to change 
this program ? 

Somebody has told me that violates protocol, you are not supposed 
to make suggestions. I don’t understand all these rules. 

Dr. Exior. I am not going to undertake to give you any actual pro- 
posals for statutory change. I think that this really is something for 
this committee and other committees of the Congress to consider, as 
to whether or not any changes should be made. 

I should say in relation to that at this point that with respect to 
this question of juvenile delinquency, as I think it is clear from the 
Secretary’s remarks, the department has not established a clear-cut 
departmental policy on its proposals. 

Therefore, I am not in a position to speak in any way for the de- 
partment with respect to the extension or changes or any other pro- 
posals that this committee might wish to make. 

Mr. Hannocn. Where would we go if we wanted to try to redraft 
this act in order to meet the suggestions that you make, if your Depart- 
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ment cannot tell us. If I were to say, “Now, would an act help you a 
lot if the word ‘rural’ was out of it,” could you answer that kind of 
question without violating rules? 

Dr. Exror. What, of course, I can say is that if the word “rural” 
were not in the act today, we would have had to administer it in a dif- 
ferent fashion, just as in the child health parts of the program we have 
administered it in accordance with the instructions given by Congress 
laid down in the act. 

Now, you are aware, as I am, that when acts get changed you modify 
your operations in accordance with that. 

Mr. Hannocu. You do not like to change them until you know 
where you are heading. That is why I am trying to ask, if the formula 
were changed somewhat so that you would have more elasticity to 
your program so as to enable you to devote activities more generously 
to the juvenile delinquent program, I assume it would be helpful for 
the Department. You could eliminate limitations, if I may use that 
phra se. 

Dr. Error. Yes. I think that the limitations have been a handicap 
in this particular area of the work. They certainly have not been a 
handicap in terms of getting work done in rural areas. 

The basic purpose of this title has been served by the language. 

Now, you ask how do you get advice. I would hope that at a later 
time perhaps the committee could consult further with the Secretary 
and others to see how the policies are being developed at this time, 
though I am ina position to speak to that. 

Mr. Hannocnu. I read between the lines. Go ahead, please. 

Dr. Exror. I sone l like to pe rhaps go back for just one moment to 
this question of the staff of the Bureau itself. I have told you that we 
have a small staff. We have only 229 persons on the staff. This num- 
ber must cover our field work, our regional offices, as well as our 
central office staff. 

And because of the diversity in our program, the wide spread of 
interest, the Bureau must have a highly diversified staff. 

For instance, I think you might wonder why don’t we put a great 
many more people into this field of juvenile delinquency. It would be 
a valid question. But when you consider the scope of the health work, 
for instance, we need to have on our staff physicians, nurses, medical 
social workers, nutritionists, and other specialists in the health field. 

We need to have from the point of view of the child welfare work 
different types of child welfare workers, some with general experience, 
and others with highly specialized experience, suc h as those who do 
havea know ledge of this field of delinquency, those who know institu- 
tional care, those who know foster family care, adoption problems, 
sendin of personnel, and so on. 

In addition, the Bureau needs statistical experts. We also require 
research experts to assist us. 

Now, usually, in the light of this diversity of the program, the 
Bureau can afford to e mploy only one of a kind of these specialists. 
This is literally true—for instance, for years we had one adviser on 
hospital care for crippled children, only one. 

In the health field we have two pediatricians in our central office. 

We have one doctor only in each regional office. 

We have one nurse in each regional office. 

We have one child welfare worker in each recional office 
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For the highly specialized programs we have literally only one of a 
kind. So when I tell you that over the years we have had more than 
one in this field of juvenile delinquency, I think you will realize that 
we have weighted this program a little in terms of the total scope 
of our work. 

At the present time, we have two filled positions, Mr. Clendenen you 
know, is in one of them; Mr. Sheridan, who is with us here today, is 
in the other. 

We hope to fill a third very soon. But in order to fill a third I have 
had to decide that we would drop some other program that has been 
carried on in the past. 

In other words, we always have to weigh what it is we are going to 
put our emphasis on. 

May I turn now to our current program ? 

Mr. Hannocu. May I interrupt you by asking you if you can afford 
to pay compensation that will attract people that will have all these 
capabilities that you are talking about unless they happen to be dedi- 
cated to the public service? 

Dr. Exior. There has to be a considerable element of that in any- 
body’s personality who comes to work in these programs, because 
the salaries are not high. They are established according to the classi- 
fication scheme of the civil service and they must be in accordance 
with the general scheme of salary ranges within the Bureau as a whole. 

So that when you start at the top, and go down, the salaries for the 
consultants and the ‘spec ial workers are in accordance with that scale 
of salaries. We realize in this field as in the health fields, the medical 
field, that there is great competition with the activities on the outside, 
but some of us who are devoted to the cause have been willing through 
the years, you know, to work for the satisfaction we get from the pro- 
gram, as well as the money that we get. 

3ut I do think that the salaries are not sufficient to compete with 
the tej eeh in terms of salaries, for instance. 

Hannocu. Yesterday it developed that the salaries being paid 
to ‘tha probation officers for the Federal courts, the initial salaries, 
compared favorab ly with those paid for taking care of the monke ys 
in the Washington Zoo. 

Now, do you have any comparison of that kind with yours, around 
$3.400 or $3,500? 

Dr. Exsor. I am afraid we c — compare ours with those taking 
care of the monkeys in the zoo. I do know in this total field of social 
service, working in behalf of children, that it is not just Federal 
salaries; it is salaries all along the line that are inadequate too often 
to attract the very best people to come into the program. 

That is true as far as the Children’s Bureau is concerned. 

In the health field we have the same problem that we have in the 
social work field. 

Not that I'am saying we do not attract people—we do attract people 
who have the desire to serve as well as the interests of supporting a 
family. 

It is, however, not reasonable to expect an individual to attempt to 
support a family on a salary when in another area of activity he could 
get a much better pay for work which is perhaps equally attractive for 
that particular type of job. 
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The Cuarrman,. Doctor, if you needed a highly tr: ained specialist 
for a short period of time, let us say, you had some emergency some- 
where in the country and you needed a highly trained specialist for a 
limited period of time, do you have any fund from which you could 
employ or gain such services ¢ 

Dr. Eutor. Mr. Chairman, we do not have a fund set aside for 
that purpose particularly except for a few planned consultants that we 

ill in from time to time. 

However. we handle a situation of that sort if it arises by looking 
at the total moneys that we have available at the time and seeing 
whether a temporary worker can be employed within the civil-service 
salary scale to carry out the job that we would like to have done. 

It always takes a little time to work through the civil-service ar- 
rangements to Siles “ons a person on the staff, but it can be done and 
the Bureau has done it occasionally, 

From time to time we have had such temporary employees to do 
pecial jobs, but in planning our budget for the year we are not able 
to set aside a block of money and say we will use this for the emer- 
rencies that arise, because we do not have that kind of “water” in our 
budget. 

The CHarrman. You have had to operate somewhat in the same 
fashion that this committee has had to operate then, have you not? 
We have see n times when the Chair has had to advance money out of 
his own pocket to meet some of our contingencies. 

Mr. ae nw. May I say “me too.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ree I will say some members of the staff as well. 

Dr. E1101. If I may proceed to say something about what we are 
doing currently and have been doing for the last 2 years, because I 
would like to have this in the record. 

Now, in ~~ later summer of 1951 when I took up the duties of Chief 
of the Bureau, the staff of the a 1u reported to me then that they 
believed the ington with respect to juvenile delinquency was once 
again beginning to get serious; tha it the reports showed that there was 
in increase in the Saha of ¢ hil lren ¢ OmMInEe be fore the courts. 

That, you see, is more than 2 years ago now. The increase at that 
time was corroborated by the FBI fingerprint reports and the in- 
creases appe ared to us to be real. 

I looked at the situation in the staff of the Bureau to see what 
could be done and it was clear to me that more staff was needed at that 


time. 
The Bureau could not, however, as I ane through the program 
carefully, divert staff at that time to increase the number of juvenile 


de linquency consultants s that could go out into the field and he ‘Ip meet 
the req iests that were coming g to us. 

The question before us was should we acknowledge defeat at that 
point and let the situation ride? Because that we could have done. 

We were, however, not willing to accept that solution to the situa- 
tion. We felt that something had to be done to determine what sort 
of action program could and should be developed in the country as a 
whole and by the States and localities. 

So the Bureau turned to one of the large agencies in New York, the 
C ommunity Service Society, and asked whether they would be willing 
to loan to the bureau a staff member, Mr. Bertram Beck, who is today 
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the director of the Special Project, and we turned also to the Field 
Foundation to ask them whether they could provide financial assist- 
ance to the Community Service Society, so that they could loan Mr. 
Beck to us in the Children’s Bureau for a period of time to staff the 
program of exploration as to what needed to be done. 

Mr. Beck did come to us, as I say, loaned by the Community Service 
Society. 

In April of 1952, the Children’s Bureau took the first step to try 
to find out what should be done by calling a conference of some 35 
experts representing a wide variety of community activities and in- 
terests in this field of juvenile delinquency, people who came from the 
research field, from the field of personnel training, and including 
such people as judges, probation officers, police, training school direc- 
tors, educators, psychiatrists, legal experts, and so on. 

Now, this conference was a very worthwhile activity because at the 
end of 3 days they came up with certain kinds of recommendations to 
the Children’s Bureau with respect to a plan of action for the future. 

One of the recommendations made related to what has been referred 
to in this committee a number of times, the development of what was 
referred to then as a National Institute of Juvenile Delinquency. 

This conference made various recommendations in the operational 
field, in the training field, in the research field, but finally they came 
up with this general recommendation, that as a part of the Children’s 
Bureau an organizational unit should be established similar perhaps 
to a National Institute of Juvenile Delinquency. 

The committee felt that this unit should have standing advisory 
committees to assist it in the fields of research, training, and opera- 
tions or community services we might call it. And they recom- 
mended that such an organizational unit should make funds available 
to States and to local governments for the three purposes so defined. 

The Children’s Bureau was asked by this group to explore the 
various ways in which this intent could be carried out. Though the 
term “Institute of Juvenile Delinquency” was used, there was not the 
feeling in the group that the organizational unit they were talking 
about should necessarily take that particular form, but that it might 
well take the form of an administrative unit within the Children’s 
Bureau which would give impetus to and would allow the Bureau to 
take leadership in a strong forward push to alert the country to this 
situation and find ways and means of meeting it. 

Now, following this conference the Bureau considered the various 
proposals of the group, and we felt, after consulting the citizens’ 
groups and others, that the first step would be to sponsor a special 
project which would move the program forward materially during the 
following year or period of time, and that would make recommenda- 
tions for local action, focusing attention of the localities on improving 
the care and treatment of delinquents. 

We were well aware, the conference was well aware, of the need for 
prevention, but its primary interest at the time was to focus attention 
on the question of treatment, the facilities and the services for treat- 
ment of delinquents. 

We in the Bureau were confronted with these recommendations and 
something had to be done to move on at that point. 
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The Bureau believed it was unwise to wait until the type of organ- 

im ational unit within its own framework, as had been recommended 
by the conference, could be set up by the Congress or by the use of 
funds from some source. 

Furthermore, after we did talk with these national citizens’ organ- 
izations, we found that really the public needed to be alerted to action, 
they needed a great deal of information before they were ready to 
see what actual steps they would want to take. 

So the necessary steps were taken to initiate a privately supported, 
voluntary effort that would supplement the work of the Bureau and 
that of other national organizations. 

So the special juvenile de ‘linquency project came into being. 

Now, actually, it came into being on July 1 of 1952, very quickly 
after this conference was held, and that was possible because of the 
major financial support given to it by the Field Foundation again in 
New York, and also, as the next few months passed, by generous 
assistance from a number of foundations in various parts of the coun- 
try: for instance, the Rosenberg Foundation in California, and others 
in New York and other cities. 

lhe project director was also able to get several of the States and 
several universities in the country to loan personnel to the project so 
that the project benefited greatly not only daasei ally by this arrange- 
ment but by getting together groups of people from different parts of 
the country. 

Mr. Beck became the director of the project at once. 

Now, in order that the Children’s Bureau might keep abreast of 
what was happening and gear its own program to meet this newer 
activity that would be develope d by the project, we established within 
the Division of Social Services a special juvenile delinquency branch. 

We could not at that time increase the personnel of the branch 
and, as I have pointed out, only recently have we determined within 
this current vear’s budget to add one additional staff member. 

Now, the first activity of the project was to arrange for a group 
meeting of representatives of the national professional organizations 
that had major interest in this question of juvenile delinquency to 
come to Washington and meet with the staff of the project and of the 
Bureau to make recommendations on the plan of work for this par- 
ticular project. 

Briefly, the recommendations which were made fell into five cate- 
gories. They recommended that the work of the project, together 
with the Bureau, should first assist national voluntary or ganizations 
to stimulate local understanding of the problem and local action 
through their local units; second, prepare printed material for use 
with such local units, and those printed materials were greatly needed; 
third, undertake to gather additional facts about juvenile police serv- 
ices, about training schools, and so on; fourth, cooperate with the 
Bureau and with national professional organizations in the prepara- 
tion of guides and standards for the use of. police, courts, institutions, 
and community agencies; and, lastly, develop a program of public 
information. 

Now, I am not going to attempt to give you any of the details that 
I have put in my statement here with regard to all the things that 
the project has accomplished, but I do want to say that the work, the 
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heart of the campaign, has been directed toward stimulating action 
at local and State levels. Pamphlets have been produced, nine of 
them, to help the localities. 

The Bureau and the project have assisted magazine writers with 
their articles. And then more than three hundred experts have given 
their help from time to time to this project and to the Bureau to meet 
together in a series of technical conferences from which have come 
technical documents which we have now almost ready to issue to the 
appropriate technical groups in the country. 

With the assistance of these experts we have been able to produce a 
document on police services, one on standards for courts that deal 
with children, juvenile court standards; tentative standards for train- 
ing schools which will be issued, we hope, very soon; suggested legis- 
lative language for public child welfare and youth services, including 
juvenile delinquency, that is in process and is still being reviewed ; and 
lastly, a document which will come out on training special types of 
personnel. 

The project has undertaken four research projects, notably one 
related to the police and one related to training schools which the 
Children’s Bureau is carrying out particularly. 

The Bureau is also reviewing and making analysis of research 
evaluating these various programs. 

Now, the next and last point I want to make, the last of the series 
of points, has to do with what needs to be done. 

I have included in my statement a variety of items. I have made 
a short statement on the importance of prevention, and this morning 
as I looked over the words we had written down it seemed to me that 
they were pretty hard, that they were mere words, that they were 
just generalities, and what I want to say to the committee is that if 
prevention of deliquency is the most important way to attack it, and I 
think that it probably 1s in the long run, it is also the most difficult. 
It is the one that will take the most persistent and devoted attention, 
because one must attack on so many fronts at once, or we must attack 
one front after another. We cannot just use words about what we are 
going to do in terms of prevention, housing, recreation, health, welfare, 
all of the other words we use. 

We have to do something about those various programs. How, 1] 
am not prepared to discuss in detail at this point. 

Now, action along most of these fronts is obviously, first, in the local 
community, then in the States, and then in some ways and in some 
cases by the Federal Government. 

In all of these States and Federal programs there must be a strong 
stimulating activity from voluntary groups, organizations, interests, 
and, most important of all, the people should decide they want to do. 

Now, as we approach improving treatment, which is the next point I 
make, we must not sidestep the basic importance of these preventive 
actions. 

I have referred to the programs that we have which are largely pre- 
ventive in their nature. 

Next I want to turn to this question of treatment. I find I have out- 
lined in my statement several pages of detail on this. I am not going 
to go into all those again in detail, but I want to spell out just some 
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of these to emphasize them and to emphasize the importance of the 
local and the State action. 

But I do not minimize in any way the importance of the Federal 
leadership that will have to be given in this field. 

Again, it is easy to talk about these programs, but it is much more 
difficult to get action on them. I am convinced that the key to action 
even in this treatment field is what the great national and State organ- 
izations of citizens, who are concerned deeply with this program 
of delinquency, will actually do. 

Professional people must give them the fac - as to how to go at the 
job, facts about the factors that lie back of it. And the profession: ul 
people will have to do the job. 

But once the citizens get hold of the ideas, they are the ones who will 
have to get the action locally and in the States and at the Federal 
level. 

And the parents, after all, are citizens and they are much involved 
in this program. 

Now, I want to tell you in the local communities I think we have to 
pay attention to community planning. Here the citizens come into 
the picture as well as the professional people. We have to consider 
how we can get more effective police officers with special training for 
handling juveniles and who know how to use the services in the com- 
munity in helping them. 

We need juvenile courts with judges who are qualified by legal 
training and with an understanding of the social and the psychologi- 

factors. 

We need better detection facilities, training schools, forestry camps, 
and other facilities for the care of these children. 

I don’t have to repeat this to you, I know. We need in the communi- 
ties better social services—probation services, by professionally 
trained workers, and other types of social workers. We need also to 
encourage local communities and States to develop new approaches to 
work with juvenile delinquents, such new approaches as the detached 
worker services in New York City—you have heard about that—and 
as the special community action programs that are going on in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

We need to have community services and facilities for continuation 
of the rehabilitation process for these youngsters when they come out 
of the institutions. 

So much for the local. In the States we have similar responsibili- 
ties. There are the problems of planning and coordination of serv- 
ices. There is that most important function that. must somehow be 
carried out, of bringing together those State agencies, the diversity of 
State agencies that are concerned with this problem, developing focal 
points in the States that will give attention to this problem. 

sut also, once that focal point is developed, finding a way to relate 
that group of services closely to, if not actually integrated with, the 
child-welfare services which are for meeting the needs of all children, 
because I think we would hesitate to select delinquent children and 
set them apart as a group entirely by themselves. 

After all, delinquent shibdebe were not always delinquent children, 
and what we do for all children will in the end help stop this problem 
of delinquency. 
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So we must deal with these problems of treating delinquents not 
entirely apart, but in close association with the other measures which 
will benefit delinquent children as much as other children. 

The Cuatrman. I am glad you made that point, Doctor, because 
in all the testimony we have taken, I do not think that point has been 
made for the record. 

Dr. Extor. I believe, Mr. Chairman, it is an extremely important 
one. In other words, we need coordinating groups in States, yes, for 
delinquency, but that coordinating group must be tied together some- 
how with those agencies and facilities in the States that are doing a 
job for all children. We need State committees of citizens to look at 
this total problem and see what can be done. 

Mr. Hannocn. As soon as that gets out, we will have hundreds of 
more committees fighting with each other as to who shall have the 
responsibility of doing nothing. 

Dr. Extor. But we do need this focal point. 

Mr. Hannocu. How many committees do you think we have in the 
District of Columbia right now? 

Dr. Extor. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Hannocn. There are 50 or 75 arguing with each other. 

The Cuarrman. I think the Doctor has made the point that all these 
efforts will have to be integrated. 

Dr. Extor. Somehow they will have to be brought together, and I 
think the testimony you have received here is a case in point. 

Just how each State wants to do this, or each community wants to 
do this, I think depends on the conditions in the State. I am not say- 
ing there is one blueprint. I do not want that to be the answer, but 
I do say that States must take action in this particular field if we are 
going to get effective work done. 

Now, the States have a responsibility to give consultation to the 
localities, to give advice to localities. 1 be lieve they have a respon- 
sibility to give assistance of various sorts to the localities. They may 
need to help with training for local staff members. 

The State must also do—many States do and some States need to 
do more—more of the development of special facilities for care of 
these delinquent children, facilities that can be provided most etfec- 
tively on the State level rather than in localities, 

Then there has to be in each State a statutory base and legal pro- 
visions relating to juvenile delinquency that are in accord with ac- 
cepted standards and principles of child protection and care. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, do your studies disclose the relative effi- 
ciency of these 48 States in handling this problem of juvenile de- 
linquene; y! 

Dr. Extor. I think perhaps some of the experts here with me could 
answer that question more in detail. What I can say is that if the 
handling of juvenile delinquency in several States is anything like 
other problems that we have, we know that it is very varied. The 
services that are provided in the health field, for instance, vary greatly 
from State to State. It would be my view that it is probably true, 
that the effectiveness of the program in different States varies greatly. 

Mr. Sheridan or Mrs. Hynning, or Mr. Beck, will no doubt give 
you more. 
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The Cuamman. There is a rule of the Senate which provides that 
no Senators shall speak disparagingly of another State. That is not 
my purpose. I think it is very important for this committee to know, 
if we can, where there is efficiency, where the areas of greatest efli- 
ciency might be, and where the weak spots in the armor might be so 
that we can contribute our help to the improvement of that condition. 

Dr. Extor. I would be glad if Mr. Sheridan would like to say any- 
thing to this point. 

Mr. Surrwan. I could only add that there are so many facets of 
the problem, that in one State you may have a good statutory base 
from which to work, and you may have particularly good institutions. 

But another facet, such as detention, or their court or their proba- 
tion service, may be weak. The programs are so varied, it is almost 
impossible to compare States on a total program. 

Now, there are some States that have gone into different types of 
organizations, experimenting with that. Mr. Beck might speak to 
that. 

Mr. Beck. Yes, surely. I think the most significant achievements 
have been in those States where they have a particular State agency 
that has a major concern with this problem, and I think that would 
include California, Wisconsin, Maine, and New Jersey. 

The Cuarrman. I was hoping you would mention New Jersey. 

Mr. Beck. I did not put that in to be tactful, because it happens to 
be true 

Mr. Hannocu. When you talk about California having a youth 
authority, this statute under which you operate is so geared that you 
cannot give it any money. You cannot give any money under your 
statute tothe California Youth Authority, can you? 

Mr. Beck. You mean under the Children’s Bureau statute? 

Mr. Hannocnu. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Dr. Exior. May I speak to that one ? 

Under the child welfare service part of the Social Security Act, the 
money goes to the public welfare agency of the State. There is no 
reason why some type of coordinated activity could not be worked 
out. 

But the money goes to the agency in the State, and under the statute 
it goes to that particular one. 

Mr. Hannocn. May I ask you 1 or 2 questions about something 
which you did not cover in that statement, but which you supplied us 
with? ‘That isthe question of runaway children. 

Have you got that folder that you gave me? 

The Cuarrman. Before we pass on to this, I wonder if Mr. Beck 
would supply to the committee for consideration in executive session 
an analysis and breakdown of these factors by States. 

Mr. Beck. Certainly, Senator; I would be pleased to do that. 

The Cyarrman. I think we could be very helpful to the States 
where they might have a situation which is beyond their control. 

Mr. Beck. I would be pleased to do that. 

Mr. Hannocn. Since you have testified, Doctor, there have been 
several types of testimony submitted to us on the question of run- 
aways. The State of California representatives testified that every 
% months they have so many children in California who have run 
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away that they rent a private train and start it back across the country 
and deliver the children here and there. 

Yesterday or the day before, Mr. Bennett, of the Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Prisons, testified that in frequent instances, in order 
to send a child home from some State to which he had run, had left 
his own home, it became necessary in order to have some legal method 
of giving that child money, to convict that child of a Federal crime 
and then have him committed to the Department of Justice, who 
would then spend $25 or $50 to send the youngster home. 

Now, under your statute in your department you have had some 
budget for runaway children. According to page 8 of this report, 
I note that you were budgeted some $61,000 in 1952 and spent $5,900. 
— were budgeted less than half the following year, $2,600 in 1953, 

nd you spe nt 85.000, 

And your budget in 1954, proposed budget, is going to be cut prac- 
tically in half again, to $14,000. 

I am wondering if, in view of this problem of runaway children, 
which apparently exists all over the country, first, why the budgets 
are reduced from year to year, and, secondly, why such a small amount 
of money is expe nded for the purpose. 

I think it is because of the statute. Iam not so sure, but I want you 
to tell the committee, if you can, why that is. Why should California, 
for example, who I see under here receives no money whatever, be 
expending all the money for sending runaway children home, and vou 
have the funds with which to do it. 

Dr. Extor. Mr. Hannoch, in the first place, the statute as you know 
has certain limiting factors init. The statute says— 

And for paying the cost of returning any runaway child who has not attained 
the age of 16 to his own community in another State in cases where such return 
is in the interest of the child and the cost thereof cannot otherwise be met. 

Now, experience under this has shown that there is wide variation 
among the States in the size of the problem of runaways. The prob- 
lem seems to be extremely small in at least a third of the States. That 
is the report that we receive through our staff working in the States 
and with State agencies. 

In other States, mainly States that have big resorts or an attractive 
climate, like California, Florida, and New Jersey 
Mr. Hannocu. They go through our places like a dose of salts. 

Dr. Exror. This problem is large. We were told informally by 
someone from California that the problem there is so large, just as 
you have explained it, that if the entire Federal child welfare service 
grants were used for the return of runaways it would be only nickels 
and dimes in meeting the cost of this problem. 

Therefore, the State of California ‘apparently made up its mind, 
because it does not budget any money for it, and it has not asked to 
do so, that the cost of this will have to be borne out of State funds: it 
can be borne out of State funds apparently, and that they will not tax 
the relatively small appropriation that comes from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the child-welfare services. 

They apparently believe it is better to go ahead and use that money 
for that purpose. So that is the way it stands. 

Mr. Hannocu. Now the witness testified, and I cannot quote him 
accurately, but he said it took too much redtape to get this money 
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and, therefore, he was not going to bother trying to get it; that the 
statute under which you work and the rules under it placed so many 
obligations on someone that they could not spend the time to do it 
before they sent the children home. 

Dr. Exsor. In the first place, may I tell you this: the Children’s 
Bureau has taken certain steps to give leadership to the States in 
seeing that the funds reach children who need this kind of help 
because this has been put into the law which we administer. 

The Children’s Bureau held a series of four regional conferences 
in the fall of 1950, soon after the amendment concerning runaways was 
passed, to which were invited representatives of welfare departments, 
also juvenile courts, training schools for delinquent youth, and volun- 
tary agencies such as the Traveler’s Aid, to consider with the Bureau 
staff what this clause in our statute meant. 

The return of the runaways was discussed fully at each 1 of these 
4 conferences and representatives of the voluntary agencies that 
have been carrying a great deal of the cost of this particular service 
to children and families were there and raised whatever problems 
they had to raise. 

Soon thereafter the Bureau held a meeting of national agencies 
concerned with this problem representing similar groups at which 
the return of runaways, and the Children’s Bureau’s proposed policies 
in this area were discussed. 

The ¢ “hildren’s Bureau soon thereafter issued its manual to the 
State agencies which outlined the general way for the use of Federal 
child welfare funds for the return of runaw ays. 

This manual had wide distribution outside of welfare departments. 

In September of 1951, a special statement was issued to the States, 
the State administrators and to child welfare directors, giving specific 
suggestions for procedures in the return of runaway children through 
the use of Federal funds and encouraged the State planning and 
bringing together of various agencies involved. 

Then, fins ally, our staff in the field carried out consultation with the 
States 2 or 3 times a year on all matters related to our program, and 
this question of runaway children is 1 of the matters that they dis- 
cussed with the State agencies. 

Now, the responsibility for this rests with the States, and it is not 
a mandator y condition in the law that they must spend money for this 
purpose. The States set up their budgets according to the needs as 
they see them within the State. The need to bring toge sther the variety 
of agencies in each State that are doing something in this field is great, 
and a number of the State agencies have planned such conferences 
or carried them out. 

Now, I think that no doubt State agencies need to do more, but 
the limitation on the age of the child has been 1 factor that has 
been brought to our attention, and that children over 16 may need to 
have the funds made available to them quite as much as children under 
16. 

Mr. Hannocu. I know, but that is not what I am talking about. 
Here is a youngster who has run away. He is picked up by the police 
in Carolina. Now, in order to use State funds, what does somebody 
have to do to get $50 to send him back to New Jersey ? 

The Cuatrrman. You mean Federal funds? 
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Mr. HaNnnocn. Federal funds, yes. As I read this regulation, the 
first thing you have to find out—is there somebody else who could 
answer that better ? 

Mrs. Hynnino. As Dr. Eliot has explained in the first place, the 
funds do go to the State welfare department. 

In the report which you have, of the States that have budgeted 
funds, the welfare department then has set up procedures which | they 
have usually gotten out to all of the people who might hear of the 
runaway child ‘en as to what is involved in terms of the use of the 
funds. 

Actually, the policies that were issued in relation to the use of funds 
for runaways practically quote the provisions in the act and set up 
hardly any other specific requirements. 

Mr. Hannocn. I am talking about this hypothetical youngster who 
is picked up in Carolina and is sitting in the police station. He wants 
toeat. Nobody is going to take care of him. 

Under these rules, in order for that youngster to have Federal funds 
to get him home, somebody has to find out whether his home is a nice 
home to live in—probably it isn’t, or he would not have run away; 
secondly, whether he has a father, a mother, a guardian, a social 
agency, or another half-dozen people who can add $50 to send him 
home. 

While that is going on, the youngster has to sit in Carolina. 

Mrs. Hynnrna. It is true that the act does provide that Federal 
funds may be used only when the cost cannot otherwise be met. 
Therefore, the States do have to determine first that no other funds 
are available. 

Mr. Hannocn. How long a hearing does that take? Do you get 
financial statements from the fathers, or what ¢ 

Mrs. Hynnine. Usually what happens is, that the police officer in 
the State where they have budgeted the Federal fund would get in 
touch with the county child welfare worker, or, if the procedures so 
provide, directly with the State division of child welfare. It does 
mean that someone has to find out whether or not it is in the best inter- 
est of the child to return him to his home community. 

Someone does have to determine that there are not other funds 
available, that he is under 16 at the time he is picked up, and so on in 
terms of each of the requirements that are in the provision of the law. 

Mr. Hannocnu. How does he eat in the meantime while all this is 
going on ¢ 

Mrs. Hynnina. That is a real problem, because the provision in 
the law does not say that the fund may be used for caring for the child 
while this is being determined, and actually our legal counsel informed 
us that we could not provide under this policy for the child to be 
taken care of as a part of the return of the child. 

Usually the State or the community does have funds available for 
care of the child during that period, and they have used Federal funds 
in rural areas where they have budgeted funds for foster care or in 
the areas of special need, in the urban areas that have been declared 
areas of special need, and in which they need funds specifically for use 
for foster care. 

In these instances, they may be using Federal funds for the care of 
the child during that time. Otherwise, it depends on the local com- 
munity and the State in terms of what the usual procedures are. 
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The Cuarrman. The Chair would like to ask this question : 

When were Federal funds first appropriated for this purpose? 

Mrs. Hynnina. 1950. 

The Cuarrman. I see in this table before me here, for example, that 
in 1952, $15,000 was appropriated to the State of Illinois for this spe- 
cific purpose and none of that was used. 

Now, on what basis was that $15,000 budgeted to the State of Tlli- 
nois? Do you know? 

Mrs. Hynninc. You see, the Federal funds were made available in 
the calendar year 1950; they were not available until after the budgets 
were already in for the fiscal year 1951. This is the lag that you don’t 
catch up on until 1952 

The CHamman. The whole operation was in an experimental stage? 

Mrs. Hynnina. That is correct. Many of the States that budgeted in 
1952 did not know what the demand was going to be for the use of the 
funds for this purpose. In Illinois probably what was happening was 
that the Traveler’s Aid and various other sources of funds were used 
for the return of children. 

As the table shows, the next year they budgeted only $1,000 because 
they had no demand. 

Now they are budgeting only $500 because they haven’t had the 
demand. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, that $15,000 went back into your other ac- 
tivities, did it not? 

Mrs. Hynnine. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Flowed back into your other activities ? 

Mrs. Hynnine. Yes, they might have rebudgeted them for other 
purposes then. 

The Cuarman. I only took that as a specific item because it was 
very impressive. 

Dr. Exior. I wonder if Mr. Sheridan might give a brief statement 
from his point of view about the Florida situation. 

Mr. Hannocu. May I ask one question, because I want to be sure 
that Dr. Brownell can testify before the noon recess. I don’t want 
him to have to come back. 

If these children have to meet all of the qualifications that you have 
here, they never would have run away in the first place, would they? 
If they have a home that has money to keep them there, they have a 
nice place, and they are under 16 years old, they never would have 
left home. 

Mr. SHerman. I am not sure what you mean by qualifications. 

Mr. Hannocn. I will read you the wording: 


That the return of the child to his community is in his interest 


Mr. Sueripan. It would seem to me that that would be a very im- 
portant factor. What has happened to date in many communities has 
been to get the youngster back to his community, period ; without going 
any further into why that youngster left the community, what. help 
he needs in correcting the conditions that have contributed to his 
running away. 

So that we have the same youngster again appearing in another 
community. 

I think essentially that is a very wise provision in the law. I do not 
think that it necessarily means a great delay in time. 
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Now, I do not have the exact figures, but I am sure we could get 
them for the committee. But Florida, for instance, was one of the 
States that naturally 

Mr. Hannocn. There is a budget problem in the city of Miami. 

Mr. Sueriwan. True, and the State of Florida was concerned about 
it and I believe that the state department in Florida has acted very 
quickly and done a pretty good job, at least as far as I know, to the 
satisfaction of the people that are concerned with the problem there. 

Mr. Hannocu. Either in Oregon or in Washington they send them 
back home by train only twice a year; they have so many of them. 

Mr. Suerman. Of course, it is a lot more than lack of funds. The 
whole problem of runaway children really needs serious study. 
There are a lot of social, legal questions, State legislation, State resi- 
dence laws. It is something that should be studied. 

We should develop principles, procedures. There is a great lack 
of uniformity in handling from community to community and from 
State to State. 

Mr. Hannocn. Here again, suggestions on the change in legislation 
cannot come from you, can they ? 

Dr. Extor. Not at this time. 

The Cuatrman. Before we proceed, the Chair would like to an- 
nounce the presence of the distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, Senator Upton. I would like to invite the Senator to come up 
here, if he would care to. 

Senator Urron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not expect to be 
here very long. I dropped in here to listen. 

The CuarrmMan. The Chair also would like to announce the presence 
of the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, who is here sitting with 
us this morning as a member of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Welfare. His problems are quite related. I took the liberty of invit- 
ing all the members of the Committee on Labor and Welfare because 
of the close relationship to the subject. 

Thank you for coming, Senator Cooper, and also Senator Upton. 

Dr. Extor. May I finish my statement briefly ? 

The final section of my statement has to do with what could be done 
by the Nation as a whole; in speaking of this, I would like to point out 
that I have not differentiated between what is governmental and what 
is nongovernmental, but speaking of the total kind of activity that 
needs to be done both by the voluntary groups and by the Nation. 

Now, there are several kinds of activity that in my opinion would 
be of great use to localities and communities if the Nation as a whole 
could do more of it, whether it is through the voluntary groups or 
through the Government. 

For instance, there is this question of technical aid to the States and 
local communities of the type we have been discussing. That, I think, 
is a very important aspect of leadership program. It is part of the 
leadership role that should be taken on a national basis. 

It involves consultation by experts; it involves surveys; it involves 
compilation of statistical materials; it involves cooperation of the 
States in establishing training facilities; it involves demonstrations. 

Then there is the whole question of research which I think is a 
national interest and responsibility. 

Then there is the question of continuing study of all phases of this 
program which again must be undertaken on a nationwide basis. 
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Lastly, there is this question of the organization of nationwide activ 
ities by citizens groups to focus attention on and support the State and 
local communities in continuing their planning and action programs. 

Phis, | think probably is a voluntary organization type of activity, 
but perhaps not necessarily entirely so. 

Now, 1 am not offering any of these suggestions I have made as a 
blueprint nor do I regard them as complete. 

May I reiterate that we believe there is one course for all States or 
for all communities. However, I think if localities are to serve chil 
dren well, there will have to be a stepping up of the services and the 
facilities provided and I think localities will have to increase their 
expenditures, but likewise, I believe States will have to increase their 
expenditures for these purposes. 

Now, in closing this statement, I want to express to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the committee, my really very great appreciation of what this 
committee is doing to focus attention of the public and the Congre Ss 


> . ] 1 
juvenile detinquency. 


J . 


onth subject ol 


Agencl and bureaus like the Children’s Bureau sometimes find 
difficult to activate programs that are greatly and obviously needed. 
They may be limited in staff; they may be limited in ability to carry 
out programs of technical aid to States, to communities, to institutions. 


They may not be able to do research and bring together the knowledge 
that is needed. 

Dec mn i { e extent and type of the leadership role that should 
be pli yed and the assistance that should be olve n through the Federal] 
Government certal Lh isa pepe sibility of the ¢ ‘ongress to dec ide. 

The Children’s Bureau is impressed with the size of the delinquency 
problem, its long range character, the mad to extend preventive serv- 
ices while we focus attention on children already in trouble. The 
Bureau is not unaware of the great need of the urban areas for help in 
this field. 

| hope th it this « on mitt e and the Congress will consider how this 
urban need can be met, what the responsibility of the Government is 
to assist States and communities. 

] hope, too, the committee will bear in mind that delinquency is not 
just a problem of the larger cities, but of the middle size and the 
ees oes. 

Now, the Secretary spoke a few minutes ago of the role of the 
Federal Government to prov ide leade rship. What form this can take 
will also depend on the congressional action in this field. 

And with that I would like to close my statement. 

The Cuairman. Dr. Eliot, this committee is deeply grateful to you 
for th ie contr ibuti ons you have hit ide. You l have been very help ful, 
your staff has been very helpful. You have given us all sorts of 
assistance from the day we were first created. 

I just want to thank you as one member of the committee from the 
bottom of a full and grateful heart. 

Dr. Exrsor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have been very glad to 
give the help to the committee that you have asked for. 

The Carman. I might say I know what I have said by way of 
thanks would also be the expression of my distinguished colleague. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Exror. Thank you. 
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The CHairMan. Now, our next witness is Dr. Samuel Brownell, 
Commissioner of Edue ‘ation, 
We are delighted to welcome you here this morning. Maybe you are 
going to give us a real message that will help us further. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Commissioner BrownetL. Thank you very much, Senator. It is a 
privilege to be here. 

[ just want to say in starting off my remarks, that as a parent, and 
as I trust not a de ‘linque nt parent, I appreciate very greatly all the 
Cline ain : very curel ul attention that your subcommittee is givi ng to 

this problem which is concerning not only the Office of Education, “but 
all of us as p: rents. 

Phe Cuaiman. Thank you, Commissioner. We think it is one of 
the biggest pr oblems before the ¢ ountry today. 

Commissioner Brownetu. I would like your indulgence to present 
to you a group of young people who are in the room, ‘and I happen to 
know that they are doing a great deal to prevent juvenile delinquency. 
This is the basketball team from New Haven State Teachers C ollege, 
who came down to play Wilson, and they beat them. I would like to 
present this basketball team and their coach. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair congratulates them upon their victory 
and we are glad to have them with us to hear something of the opera- 
tions of their Senate, because this Senate belongs to them. 

Commissioner BrowNeLt. Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Samuel Miller Brownell, Commissioner of 
Education, Office of Education, one of the components of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Office of Education, according to its organic law, of 1867, has 
the responsibility to collect and provide educational information and 
otherwise to promote the cause of education. The operation of schools 
is a State responsibility which is largely delegated to the local com- 
munities. 

To me, this means that the office shall provide leadership, without 
coercion, in any good cause related to education. Eucation means 
more than mere schooling, although it is the school’s responsibility 
in education that is the major focus of the activities of the Office of 
Education. 

We are interested in delinquency because it is an important problem 
in education. The existence of delinquency proves that education in 
its broad sense has not been fully successful, that the combination of 
home, school, church, and other factors of environment have been 
unable to prevent the child from doing things which make us consider 
him a delinquent. 

Schools want to detect potential juvenile delinquents. They try to 
discover the influences which are causing delinquency. They seek to 
prevent and cure de ‘linquency. 

In this brief discussion, I wish to outline the main problem of delin- 
quency first. 
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Secondly, : want to show the relation of schools to delinquency. 
Finally. I wish to propose four recommendations. 
As this committee knows, the problem of deli nquency is grave. 
is estimated that “legally delinquent’ children—for exanip 
ho have broken | have been referred to the juvenile 


unounted to 385,000 in 1952. That is approximately 2 per 


le, 


he 18,676,000 children in the 10 to 17 age group. 

al number of children who have broken the law, but whose 

nn disposed of without court action, probably ap 
nillion, This overall figure is between 5 and 6 percent of 

at 
Phe Cuarmman. Your figures do not reflect any children below t] 
10-year limit ? 

Commissioner Brow NELL. That is correct. However, we should 


} 
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interpret these figures with caution. 

Dr. Fritz Redl, discussing this problem recently, warned against 
an easy Classification of many children as delinquents. He pointed 
out that children often break the law under some sudden stimulus or 
special circumstances. They do not repeat as lawbreakers. The com- 


parison between adults on the loose at a convention and these youths 


is appropriate. 


To summarize: The total number of juvenile delinquents hovers 


somewhere between the 385,000 legally entangled—many of whom, 
however, probabl ny bear this stigma 1 inecessarily and the larger 
number of 1 million, some authorities suggest. Expressed in per- 
centages, 95 to 98 percent of our children are normally law abiding. 

Nevertheless, we are striving to make these percentages still higher. 

Let’s look more closely at schools and delinque ney. The home, the 
chureh, the ne ioh borh ood. und the sé hool each silccennees children. 
The school, by law, has dhildven under its soil from about age 
5 or 6 to 14 to 16—roughly 516 hours a day for 8 or 9 months a year, 
minus the short vacations, or less than one-fifth of the vaking hours 
of a child during a 10- or 12-year period. 

The home and neighborhood control his activities entirely during 
the formative preschool age and more than four-fifths of the time 
during his school years. 

Schools. therefore. have definite limitations as well as challenges in 
considering what they can do to strengthen good family and neighbor 
hood influences and to offset poor ones. 

Ex hibit A | indicating] shows that, using nsec 480 of delinquency, 
approxim: ately 95 percent of de erwae l7-yea -olds are out of school: 

he column clear over to the right ee the number of children 
in the 17-year-old group, and the black shows those that are not in 


that S, I 
school. 

The yellow shows those that are in school. If you follow that 
curve back to the left you will see the increasing proportion of the 
delinquent children that are in school because of the compulsory 
school ave. 

So I will follow through, then. Eighty-five percent of the delinquent 
children 16 years old are out of school and 50 percent of delinquent 
15-vear-olds are out of school. 

Furthermore, 31.990 oe 14 years of age or younger are 
not enrolled in schaol. Thus, 61 percent of the groi ip of de linquents, 
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& to 17 years old in 1952, were not enrolled in school as against 39 
percent who were. 

The question is, were these youngsters out of school because the 
school failed to keep them interested, or were they out of school be- 
cause they were delinquent ¢ 

The relationshi lp between the schools and de ‘hinquenc: vy has been 
pointed out by an eminent group of scholars in the Forty-seventh 
Ye arbook of the Nation: al Society for the Study of Edue ation e entitled 

‘Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools.” 

In 1948, these decided that: 

The school is related to juvenile deliquency in three ways: It may produce 
delinquency ; it may help to prevent delinquency; it may deal with delinquent 
behavior that is encountered within its walls. 

The most startling of these three statements is that the school may 
produce delinquency. Studies show that a bad home or a_ bad 
neighborhood produces delinquency more often than a poor school, 
and for different reasons, but a poor school must share the blame. 

If you ask how schools contribute to cde ‘Linque hey, I would s Say a 
some school conditions frustrate some pupils or set up situations cau 
ing delinquency ; others fail to supply an interest, a release of ten sion, 
or a sense of security or satisiaction children need, 

These failures may resuit in delinquency as surely as failure to 
supply reading opportunities results in many children being unable 
to read. 

Some of the factors which make schools ineffective in handling 
children are these: 

Some teachers are not properly prepared to detect the needs 
pupils who should have special attention nor to meet these needs. 

The Caamman. Would you want to comment on that percentage, 
from your experience ¢ 

Commissioner BrowNnetL. I would hesitate because that is a matter 
of degree and I don’t think we have any figures that would warrant 
us making a mathematical statement on it. 

I wish I did have the figures. 

The Cuairman. It would be very helpful to the committee. 

Commissioner Browneuti. Yes. Then many teachers are not given 
the time to know pupils as individuals, 


Many teachers are not given special assistance to deal with prob- 
lems which they recognize, but do not know how to treat. They feel 
as I did as a young principal during a mumps epidemic. L could 


agree with pupils whose glands were swelling that they had the 
mumps. But the only thing I knew to do was to get them away from 
the other pupils. I had neither the knowledge nor the facilities to 
nurse and help the sick. 

And there are certainly many of our teachers who are able to recog- 
hize delinque nt behavior and need of deli nquent children for help, but 
they don’t know where to get the help or what kind of he ‘Ip is needed. 

We need careful research studies to help determine what school con- 
ditions contribute most to building or reducing the tensions, security, 
interests and satisfactions which frequently cause or avoid delin- 
quency. 

I hope to see the Office of Education participate in such basic re- 
search studies. 
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Although some school conditions may help to produce delinquency, 
it is also true that schools may prevent it. The prevention of delin- 
quency will come from schools which try to educate all children by 
teaching eac ‘+h child on the basis of setting t: asks and rec ognizing prog- 
ress ack ording to his own abilities. 

Such schools find out what kind of person each pupil is and use the 
information about each child so that all who deal with him may act on 
it. They maintain close contacts W ith homes and eee 
The y tr y to make up for lacks, and supp ly 1 resources otherwise abset 

When c hil lren are clearly victims of their own or of family ee 
ality difficulties, these schools use appropriate family, chure h, psycho- 
logical, me ‘die al, and social services. In short, they strive to ke ep 
children in school, and to keep them successfully in school. This all 
takes time, staff, and money. Above all, it takes a desire to see that 
every child is treated as an important human being, not just as an addi- 
tional number in the school enrollment. 

Besides having a challenge to prevent delinquency, schools also have 
to deal with it. To treat children before and, if necessary, after 
legal action, calls for cooperation of the home, the school, and the 
various services described above, working with the courts, with proba- 
tion officers, and with institutions where the delinquent may have been 
committed. 

Having in mind these relationships between the schools and delin- 
quency, we can see the difficulties and challenges facing American 
teachers. 

The job of the schools must be chiefly prevention and prevention 
carried out as part of the present staggering load of the schools. 

The measures I recommend are four in number. Their object is to 
vive school people a chance to deal with children as individu: ils, for 
children or adults who have some feeling of success and happiness don’t 
need to exhibit bizarre behavior, nor do they need to gain temporary 
attention by defying the adult world by delinquent behavior. 

Statistics show that successful children in school provide by far the 
smallest proportion of delinquencies. Children who have dropped out 
or who are badly retarded provide far more than their share of delin- 
quents. I can’t say that these statistics represent cause and effect, but 
we feel that if children can be kept in schools which foster their suc- 
cess and adjustment, one of the springs supplying the stream of de- 
linquency will tend to dry up. 

The first measure I propose to curb delinquency is to give each 
teacher a group of students small enough so that she can know and 
teach them as individuals. 

Today nearly 70 percent of our classes number more than 30 students 
per class. About 30 percent of the classes have more than 35 pupils 
per class. With such numbers, teachers can’t give real individual 
attention to students. 

The second measure is to provide adequately prepared teachers— 
persons who understand how to work with children and youth, who 
are interested in working with and helping them, and who have 
demonstrated their ability to work constructively with children. 

With half of the Nation’s teachers receiving less than $3,400, the 
incentive is not great for teachers to secure this. adequate preparation. 
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A third measure is to provide some specialized staff to help teachers 
with the special problems involved in learning, recording, and inter- 
preting the characteristics of each pupil, and his home and neighbor- 
hood. Psychological, medical, and social services to deal clinically 
or otherwise with youngsters needing care beyond that which the 

teacher and principal can provide are also needed. 

My fourth proposal is that parents and school leaders unite in 
support of school programs and procedures which seek to solve the 
problems of delinquency at their roots. They are in a strategic 
position to help the public understand the importance e of school 
programs which make adaptations for differences in needs between 
fast and slow learners; between the shy and the aggressive, and so on. 

Communities may unwittingly continue schools ‘which breed delin- 
quency unless parents and teachers help them to understand the needs 
of children and spend the money to make sure these children do not 
become delinquent through a fs ilse sense of ec onomy. 

These proposals sound general, I know. They also sound as if I 
were passing the buck. 

The fact is, only individual communities can take action; the Office 
of Education can and does help by collecting facts and making them 
available so that local schools can take action. So does the Children’s 

sureau. 

The Office of Education will continue to devote its energies and 
resources to furthering the long-term measures just ou tlined. It is 
ready and eager to use its leadership toward securing a nationwide 
response from State and local school systems should this hearing and 
subsequent developments lead to proposals which require specific 
cooperation of schools with other agencies in tackling one or another 
phase of this problem. 

The Office is ready to supply, as it has many times in the past, a 
channel for the use of funds on State and local levels, should appro- 
priations for certain of the more needed services for the delinquent 
or potentially delinquent be made available. 

In any case, this Office of Education statement reflects a recognition 
generally accepted by the schools of this Nation, I am sure, that they 
must accept their share of the burden of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency, and of caring for delinquents. 

All the evidence seems to show that juvenile delinquents are not 
born, but made. The schools have an importa unt share in what must 
be a cooperative and continuous activity of home, se hool, and the many 
social institutions and activities we call “neighborhood.” 

It is our task to help the schools increase their effectiveness in doing 
their share of the job. 

Senator, that is the end of my prepared statement. I will be glad to 
answer any questions. 

The CuarrmMan. I want tothank you again for your appearance here. 
I want to commend you for this very able, constructive statement. 
You can be sure it will serve as a guide to this subcommittee as we 
undertake the rather difficult job, the difficult work, of writing our 
report to the Senate and to the Nation. 

I am sure counsel has some questions. 
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Mr. Hannocu. Commissioner, do the general teacher's colleges and 
normal schools have any adequate course of instruction for teachers to 
prepare them for the problems that arise out of juvenile delinquency ? 

Commissioner BrowNELL. Some do and some do not. I would say 
that most of the teacher’s colleges in the country have a number of 
courses that deal with the problems that are involved here. 

Of course, the first thing here is the understanding of children as 
children, what is normal and what is not normal, what you do in order 
to challenge the abilities and the interests of children. 

They have supervised practice before they go on out to teach, so that 
they can actually work with children under the supervision of expert 
teachers. 

Now, all of those are a part of the pattern to teach them to under- 
stand children and their home. 

Now, a part of their program in many of the schools leads them to 
work with social agencies. 

If I may refer to these young people right here, for instance, one 
of the things they do in the sophomore year of their course is to have 
experience in working with some of the social agencies in the com- 
munity. That is before they start their professional training. 

Then in their junior year they spend 6 weeks each semester in work- 
ing in some one of the schools. That means 12 weeks during the junior 
year and again 12 weeks during the senior year in working with chil- 
dren and part of that work means that they will work with all of the 
agencies that are in the school, Parent-Teachers Association, or any 
other facilities that are a part of the school. 

I would say any good normal school or teacher’s college has a number 
of parts of its program to prepare the teachers to deal with individual 
pupils and especially the atypical. 

Mr. Hannocu. Does your Department undertake to supply material 
for that instruction to make certain that all of the teacher’s colleges and 
the normal schools know how to present this problem to the children ? 

Commissioner Browne tu. I am going to give what my wife calls an 
administrative answer, “Yes,” and “No.” 

Yes, to this extent: We have in the Office of Education a division of 
the exceptional children. Now, that is understaffed at the present 
time, but the purpose of that, of a specialist in that department, is to 
ig these prob lems of the atypical child, to provide material that 

san be made av: “a ible to the schools as you suggest. 

The answer is “No,” on the other h: and, to the extent that the ma- 
terials that are made available from this small group only reach a part 
of the schools and colleges in this country, partly due to publication 
cost, partly due to lack of staff. So that we only do part of the job. 

Mr. Hannocnu. The reason I ask the question is that there has been 
almost a unanimity in the suggestions that come to us that the first 
signs of juvenile delinquency is a truant, and at that time the teacher 
should be capable of handling it, and, secondly, the teachers have never 
been taught how to handle that problem at all. 

Commissioner BrownEvi. There is one point there that I think we 
have to keep in mind in that respect. Most of the young people going 
out today get a much more competent prepar: ition for teac hing: than 
many of the teachers who are out teac hing. You see, a very large 
proportion of rye peop le who are out teac hing tod: ay rece ‘ived their 
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preparation 10, 15, 20 years ago, and more, and many of them had a 
program of preparation which was not as complete as the young 
peo] le are getting today. 

So that is a part of your problem, when you talk about the prepara- 
tion of teachers you have to remember that some of our teachers were 
prepared in the past few years, and some were prepared 50 or 40 years 
ago, and the difference in background is considerable, in spite of all 
that has been done to atte pt to get in-service education. We have a 
lot ahead of us on that 
Mr. Hannoci. Are you familiar with the courses of instruction 
at are being given in some of the colleges, not the teachers’ colleges, 
but in the public-administration courses, instructing police oflicers as 


1 ery | 1] . , ; rh 
to now to handle juvenile pro lems ? 
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Commissioner Browne.tit. I know that those courses are being 
iven. The content and procedures I am not familiar enough with to 
} ©” ran! 


aie a *) .! 

Mr. H. \wnocn. Would it be within the scope of your department to 
furnish material for that type of instruction to other institutions of 
education ? 

Commissioner BrowNE Lu. I should think so. 

Mr. Hannocu. I know it is being considered in several States and 
sugvesti ns are be ing mace that the police officers be instructed in 
those States. 

Then the q' uestion is, What do you teach them? That was what I 
have been asked and I have been trying to find material to give some- 
body. 

Commissioner Brownewi. I think that is a very proper question to 
raise, and a very proper question for me to follow up to see if we are 
doing it in the Office of Education and whether or not we should do 
more, 

The Cratrman. In other words, that is one area, Commissioner, 
where the Federal Government could serve its well-chosen role of 
leadership ? 


Oo) 
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Commissioner Browne ti. I think so. 

Mr. Hannocu. Do you think there is any value to a suggestion that 

is been made to us that the labor laws, and I am glad to see one of 
the members from that committee here, ought to be modified, so that 
those children who are getting no benefit from further education in 
the schools are not compelled either to go to school or else stay out 
and be unable to get a job? 

Commissioner BrowNeLt. I am not sure I get your question. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Is my question clear? 

Commissioner BRowNELL. It is not clear to me. 

Mr. Hannocnu. At the present time, let us say a youngster under 
labor laws, either Federal or State, is compelled to attend school 
until he is 16 or 17 years old. At the time of reaching 14, because of 
some problems of his own, his further staying in school is just a use- 
less gesture. He is either a truant or he is getting nothing from it. 

Under the law he has to stay in se seal He cannot be employed 
on the outside until he reaches a certain age. He has a period of a 
couple years during which he gets into trouble. 

if ave you any thoughts as to whether the labor laws should be modi- 
fied for that class of person, so that he does not have to stay in school 
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beyond a period where school would have some good influence upon 
him ? 

The Cuarrman. Labor or school laws, or both ? 

Mr. H ANNOCH. Yes, labor or st hool laws, or both. 

Commissioner Brownetu. There is still another possibility there 
that ought to be considered, that is the possibility of modifying the 
school activity and curriculum in such a way that they challenge him. 

Now. I would tend to try that first. because I think the most success- 
ful schools that I know of in preventing delinquency are ‘the ones 
that have modified their school program to meet the needs, the very 
needs of the young people. 

I think we have some suggestion—I am not sure it is even worthy 
of being called evidence—in our chart right here to indicate that 
those who do stay in school are less likely to become delinquent. 

So what I would like to do in answer to your question is to suggest 
that the first move be made to provide the kinds of schools I have 

ried to suggest, eee the curriculum is built around the needs of the 


young pe ple. That is where I think we need a good deal of study 
Lindo guetl deal Gf hahy sh ont school. 
That is a tougher problem than the young people who come along 


and adjust to whate ‘ver program you prov ide them. 

If that does not work, it may be that the other alternative is the 
thing totry. That is to modify our school or our labor laws. 

The Cuarman. You imply or at least suggest additional vocational] 
chools? 

Commissioner Browneti. Yes; or vocational emphasis. It may 
not be parate schools. I think there is muc *+h we can do in se hools 
in our own pattern as far as ingenuity. 

It requires enough time to work w ith individuals. That would help 
out a great deal in this respect. 

Mr. Hannocn. My next question is corollary to that because we have 
found in some communities when they find a youngster is becoming 
constantly truant, they have a school which has nothing in it but 
truants, which in many instances becomes a breeding place for many 
things other than truants. 

Do you have any thoughts you want toe ws is to us as to what our 
recommendation should 1 be as to havi ing school ) in whicl h the pupils are 
solely those who have become rather flagrant truants ? 

Commissioner Browneti. Yes. I would hate to make a general 
statement that you should or shoule | not have s ‘hools, becat use | think 
you have to deal with this p! »blem of numbers of children as much 
as you do individual children. You have to consider the individual 
situation. 

May I draw on my own experience in a situation where I was ina 
relatively small community. We had a group of boys that got into 
trouble stealing, and the question was what should we do with them. 
The immediate thing which we had to ae was to isolate them from the 
rest of the group in order to find out whether we had gotten the indi- 
viduals that were involved. 

We didn’t have any special school setup, but we did for a temporary 
time pull those people out of school. We used facilities we had in con- 
nection Ww : the Board of Education office and really set up a small 
school for a time, those students being able to go back as soon as they 
earned their way back to the rest of the school. 
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I think we had some of them that stayed the rest of the full year 
in that special setup. Some of them were back in a very few weeks. 

The only reason I use that illustration is that I think to apply a 
pattern which brings all these people, if they are sent to a school for 
delinquents, may, as you say, breed bad attitudes and not solve your 
problem. 

On the other hand, to say you don’t ever do that may put you in a 
position where the rest of the school is jeopardized because those people 
are not isolated from them. 

So I think you have to do a little of both. You have to recognize 
there are times from the standpoint of protecting the rest of the people 
that these people have to be pulled out for a time, but as rapidly as 
possible, and as soon as you can work the thing out individually, those 
people ought to be back along with the rest of the group. 

That is w hy I rather hesitate to come out and say I think you should 
have schools for delinquents or I think you shoul {not have schools for 
delinquents e ‘cause I think they do have their place under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Hannocnu. Is there not a tendency on the part of the teachers 
in those places where they have a school for truants to eliminate that 
student from a class who is an obstreperous individual? It is very easy 
on the part of the teacher to solve some problem to get this youngster 
out and as long as there is a school there available, out he goes. 

Commissioner Browne.u. Yes; that is not only true when you have 
schools of delinquents, but that is true when you have certain courses 
set up. 

One of the problems that our people in the vocational courses, many 
of our vocational schools, industrial arts courses, have had to face is 
the feeling on the part of some of the other teachers that if he can’t 
get along in some class, in some subject, we will put him in a vocational 
course. ‘That is an easy way out. 

When I started to teach, we had the general provision that if the 
yverson didn’t make good grades, we would send him out on the farm. 
We just got rid of lim, the way I did with these boys with mumps. 
When they came down with the mumps, I sent them home. 

As for these boys, we didn’t have very good provisions for them 
inschool. Isaid, Well, we don’t have a very good place for you here. 
You should get out and get a job on the farm.” 

We can’t in the long run deal with the problem that way by sending 
them to a school for truants, and forgetting them, or sending them to 
a delinquent school. 

That gets rid of them out of the class, but it does not help with the 
problem of the delinquent. 

Mr. Hannocu. We have had some testimony, also by a principal of 
a school in which he said he had had rather remarkable results with 
a class, in which any student who had any kind of problem, whether 
it had to do with school or not, could expound that problem in the 
presence of the teacher and pupils alike. They had a specially trained 
teacher. 

Commissioner Browne.u. You put your finger on it; if you have a 
teacher who can use that procedure satisfac torily, that will work. 

But that would not work in general application unless the teacher 
knew how to handle that kind of situation. 
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With many of these problems, we have to go right back to the fact 
whether you have this well-prepared teacher who knows how to work 
vith children, to stimulate their interest and to guide them. 

In other words, another teacher with a different background could 
not use the same procedure as satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hannocn. Is that taught to them in the teachers’ schools? 
Is that special training you are talking about now beine afforded to 
the teachers / 

Commissioner Browne! would say in any of our good teacher 
educational institutions, the teachers are increasingly understand- 

19 that there are individual differences in teachers as well as indi- 
vidual differences in pupils. 

There is not any one rl oht method for teaching reading or one right 
method for getting the « hildre nto sidhaire, It isa very eee situ- 
ation, and you hate to stu ly and know the individua 1: and | show the 
variou procedures that are appropriate. 

Mr. Hannocn. Do you have the problem of 
your department / 


rants-in-aid, too, in 


or 


Commissioner Browne. Yes: we do. The grants-in-aid in the 
Office of F Sanat tion are in two categories. Those for vocational educa- 
tion and those to the land-grant colleges. 


The grants-in-aid for vocational education are the ones that are of 
primary concern because on the grants in ae to the land-grant col- 
leges, there is very little supervision : lice is concerned. 

Mr. Hannocu. Is that substantial te Hose: grant colleges? 

Commissioner Browne. I am not sure I can answer that. What 
I want to say is that I am not sure I can interpret your mes ining of 
“substantial.” 
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To me the amount that goes out seems to be very substantial. To 
the colleges it may not ap pear to be so. It runs into millions of dol- 
lars and anything that does that looks to me to be substantial. 

Mr. Hannocu. What are the ones that are vocational ? 

Commissioner Browne.u. There are four acts in vocational edu- 


cation, Smith-Hughes, George-Barden, and two cthers. They pro- 
vide orants-1n ald to States for aoricultural, home economies, trade 
and industry, distributive trades, vocational] programs. 


Mr. Hannocn. My inquiry is re Y ated particularly to whether there 
are any formulas under which you have to distribute those funds. 
whit h handicap the distribution of the funds, or make unequal dis- 
tribution. Is there anything an ought to perhaps be changed to 
alr’ he handling of the matter more efficient ? 

Commissioner Browne. I think that formulas which are now 
really quite complicated do not allow as much flexibility as would be 
helpful, particularly in reference to vocational education and experi 
me? tation along some of the lines we suggeste 

The Cuatrman. Is that because of the fear of Federal domination 
of your educational system ? 

Commissioner Brown! m. I don’t believe So. I think there are 
other factors that are Oe of it. 

Mr. Hannocu. We will accept your invitation to talk to you about 
it some other time. 

Commissioner Browneityi. All right; we will be very glad to 
have you. , 

The Cnarrman. Senator Cooper, do you have any questions? 
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Senator Coorer. I want to thank you for inviting me here today, 
Senator Hendrickson. I would like to say that I think this is one 
= the most important investigations that is taking place here in the 

Capitol. I think you and your committee deserve a great deal of 
credit for holding these hearings, and I hope they are continued. 

I know the educational aspect of the country and also the recom- 
mendations that you make will be of great value in thwarting develop- 
ment of delinquency. 

I have been interested in these statements and the statement of 
Commissioner Brownell. Aside from being on the Labor Welfare 
Committee, | have been interested in this problem of education, and 
particularly as directed to juvenile delinquency. 

Before coming here I served as juvenile judge in an agricultural 
community and also as a circuit judge. I always remembered the 
close relationship of lack of educational opportunities to young delin- 
quents. I would like to ask one or two questions. 

If anything, I think you have understated the connection of lack 
of educational opportunity with juvenile delinquency. That is rather 
a presumptuous statement on my part, , speaking to the C ommissioner 
of Education 

Commissioner Browne... I try to be conservative. 

Senator Coorrr. The recommendations that should be made, and 
this is my first visit to this committee, must be directed, aside from 
general recommendations, to what the Congress can do. You have 
pointed out here that the prevention of delinquency and correction 
of delinquency is influenced by lack of teacher training—proper, ade- 
quate teacher training—and by the crowding of schoolchildren in 
schoolrooms. 

I wm not going to ask you now for all the information, but I know 
that you will agree that there is a great need for better teacher train- 
ing and a tremendous need for classrooms in this country. 

Commissioner Browneu. That is right. 

Senator Cooper. The only point I want to make—and maybe you 
want to comment on it—is this: It seems to me that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do something—it has not done it yet—and that is it can 
help States, despite the arguments that are made against it, with funds 
to meet these two problems. 

My only comment is that I think, in view of what you have said, 
you have pointed up that great need. That is a problem that the 
Congress ought to face and provide some funds to the States to hel ‘Ip 
them with their school construction and their teachers’ training. 

I do not mean money , just oiveaw: ay progr: ams, as someone sug- 
gested, but something must be done, in my opinion. I would like to 
ask your views on that. 

Commissioner Browneuu. I would like to say this: The problem is 
so big, as you have pointed out, that anyone believing that the Federal 
Government can take on that responsibility would be, I think, deluding 
himself. 

I think that one of the first things we need to do is to use all of the 
resources that we can at the Federal level to mobilize greater action 
and activity on the part of our local and State citizens, because it is 
such a big problem. 
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Secondly, I would say that I think you are quite right in point- 
ing out that problem which the Feder: al Government must consider 
very carefully where it needs to come into the picture in these areas. 

[ would not question but what we have.Federal responsibility, be- 

ause of this problem, to be very sure that we are not expecting from 
States and local communities things on which they cannot deliver. 
That means, if that is the case, then the Federal Government has 
to step 1n. 

Senator Coorrr. That is all I have. 

The Cuamman. Commissioner Brownell, in your statement you 
used the term “staggering load.” You meant by that, of course, prin- 

‘ipally lack of schools and lack of teachers ? 

Commissioner Browne.u. It is very tremendous. I didn’t mean 
“staggering under’—the best sense of the word. 

The Cuarrman. You also referred to the classroom, and you said 
that they number 35 children to a classroom, and in some cases 30. 

You do not make any differentiation there between high-school 
classes or grammar-school classes or grade school ? 

Commissioner Brownetv. No; I don’t. That is, I think if you are 
working with a group of children all day long, trying to get acquainted 
with them and trying to work on their individual needs, anytime you 
work with 30 children you have a full-sized job on your hands. 

The CuarrmMan. You think the same principle applies to the class- 
room whether it is a grade school or grammar school or high school? 

Commissioner Browne. If I were to make any distinction, I would 
say that the high school can probably handle more children per teacher 
than the elementary school simply because the high-school children 
should be more able to help themselves. 

The Cuarrman. I suspected that would be your answer to that 
question. 

Now, Commissioner, this question may be somewhat embarrassing 
to you, but I do not want it to be. We are not seeking any praise for 
this committee, but as the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States, I would like you, if you can, to give your own appraisal of 
the work of this subcommittee, its proc edures, and any criticisms that 
you have of it. 

I would not ask the question if I were not inviting criticism. 

What I am really asking is, Is there anything we should do that we 
are not doing? 

Commissioner Browne. In the first place, as I indicated at the 
outset, I am very much interested in what you are doing. I think that 
this problem is one of the very ap aarp problems that we have, even 
though, as I also pointed out, 95 to 98 percent of our children are not 
delinquent. 

When we have 2 to 5 percent of our children delinquent it is a very 
bad situation. That is somewhere between 385,000 and 1 million 
children. 

So any time that a congressional committee will devote the time 
and thorough attention that your committee has done to get at all 
facets of his problem, I think it is a great service to the American 
people. 
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Now, as to the conduct of your study, I will have to admit that I 
have not followed its procedures as carefully as I would like to have 
followed them because, unfortunately, I have been here about 2 months 
and I have found that they expected me to do quite a few other things. 
I have been learning my way around. 

The Cuamman. The subcommittee can appreciate that. 

Commissioner Browne. So I have to speak very generally in 
saying that, as far as I can see, it has been handled admir: ably, thor- 
oughly, and broadly, and for that you have my great commendation. 

The Cuatrman, As one interested in this problem, I hope you keep 
your eye on this subcommittee and when you see a subject in which 
you think we ought to enlarge our activities, or correct our activities, 
I want you to feel free to call on us and tell us what you think we 
should do because you are heading one of the greatest branches of our 
Government today. 

Commissioner Brownetu. That is very kind of you to say that. I 
shall take advantage of that opportunity. If I feel I can provide 
you anything in the way of constructive help, I shall do so. 

The Cuarman. Do you think that the hearings in local areas con- 
ducted by this subcommittee would be of any value? We have had 
1 or 2, you know. 

For example, we contemplate going to Boston at the end of this 
month. Do you think these visitations around the country will be 
helpful? 

Commissioner Browne ut. I think that anything that calls to the 
attention of the people the nature of the problem and bri ings to their 
view constructive ways of doing something about it—an action pro- 

gram—is bound to be helpful. 

I would hesitate to say whether Boston is the place or not because 
I come from Connecticut and I would not want to cast any aspersions 
on any of my neighbors. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Commissioner. I appre- 
ciate your time this morning because I know how busy you are. 

Before these young men and women leave the room, I do not know 
whether you realize that you are sitting in the original Senate Chamber 
of this Capitol. After the new wing was completed, the Senate moved 
into the new wing, the present Chamber. That Chamber was taken 
over by the Supreme Court of the United States and they sat here until 
1934 or 1935, then moved over in the other Chamber. 

It is a very historic room, and I thought you ought to know about it. 

It is now 1 o'clock. The subcommittee will recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 1 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 2 p. m. 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Dr. Robert H. Felix, Director of 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Dr. Felix, do you have a prepared statement ¢ 

Dr. Ferix. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT H. FELIX, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The Cuamman. Do you prefer to proceed with that prepared state- 
ment ¢ 

Dr. Friix. I would, if you please, sir, 

The Cuairman,. That is fine. You proceed i in your own manner. 

Dr. Fetrx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure and a privilege to represent the Public Health Service before 
you today. All of us in the Service are appreciative of your interest 
in the work of the Service that has a bearing on the important prob- 
lems with which your committee is concerned. 

On some occasions crime and delinquency contribute to the problems 
faced in public health work. Usually, though not invariably, these 
relation fies are indirect. 

Consequently, the Public Health Service has no operating program 
specifically in the field of juvenile delinquency. However, two organ- 
izational units of the Service have responsibility for some aspects of 
this problem, as well as activities which are re ‘levant to it. 

The Division of Hospitals in the Bureau of Medical Services oper- 
ates two hospitals which admit narcotic addicts, one at Fort Worth, 
‘Tex., and one at Lexington, Ky. Some of the patients admitted to 
these hospitals are minors. The Service has the responsibility for 
care and treatment of these young “people whose activities associated 
with their addiction may have p laced them in the technical class of 
delinquents, and many of them have records of other kinds of delin- 
quency as well. 

The National Institut e of Mental Health does not deal as directly 
with delinquents, as such, as do the hospitals mentioned above. How- 
ever, the Institute has sever: al activities which impinge upon the field 
of juvenile delinquency and of dr ug addiction among minors. 

With your permission, I shall indicate in some detail the way in 
which each of these parts of the Service contributes to the handling 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Ii _ ] shall discuss the National Institute of Mental Health. 

The CHatmrmMan. Before you go into that, would you give us. the 
aed caten, the patient population, of these 2 hospitals, 1 at Fort 
Worth, and the other at Lexington? Do you have that in your state- 
ment ¢ 

Dr. Frirx. I have that in my statement at some point here. If you 
wish, I can insert it here. 

The Cuarrman. No; that is all right, as long as it is in the record. 

Dr. Freuix. The contribution of the Institute of Mental Health to 
problems of juvenile delinquency may be grouped under five kinds 
of activity. 

Research grants program: The Institute administers a program 
involving grants to universities, research organizations, and indi- 
viduals for research relevant to problems of mental health, and it 
also administers a program of research fellowship awards in relevant 
areas at the postdoctoral level. By that I mean post-Ph. D., Sc. 2.. 
and M. D., and so forth. 
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Ls research grant program has supported several projects highly 

lated to the problems of juvenile delinquency. Only one of these 
male has reached a stage of co mpletion. ; 

Dr. Fritz Red] and Dr. Ronald Lippitt have received support for a 
project entitled, “Use of Group Medium for Work With Disturbed 
Children.” ‘This support has resulted in part in the production of two 
important books in the field by Fritz Redl and David Wineman, 
Children Who Hate (Glencoe, Lll.: the Free Press, ), and Con- 
trols From Within (Glencoe, Ill.; the Free Press, 195 

Dr. Redl and Dr. Lippitt have concerned eee in these re- 
searches with the development of methods for dealing with the aggres- 
sive and ant behavior of children, and their work represents a 
basic contribution to the problem of delinquency and control. 

The other studies which are be ing sup »ported by research grants 
lave not yet been completed, and the material from the investigators is 
not availab a at this moment. 

On investigator is studying the differences between delinquents who 
show a high tendency toward recidivism as contrasted with others who 
are onetime, or casual offenders. 

Accurate methods for differentiating first offenders into likely re- 
peaters and unlikely repeaters would be of great importance since 
the method of handling these two s ubgrou Ips would be very different. 
The members of each subgroup need attention. but not necessarily 


isocial 


the same kind. 

Efforts are also being made in some of these studies to find methods 
for t a early detection of d owe trends in children with the hope of 
making pombe in the future eifective methods for intervening and 
hopefully of preventing development of actual delinquency. 

The basic research program: The Institute conducts an intramural 
research program directed toward making basic scientific contribu- 
Soin relevant to mental health and mental illness. This program 
is not concerned directly with the problem of juvenile delinquency, or 
with the problem of drug addiction among minors. However, the 

nstitute maintains the Addiction Research Center at the Lexington 
Hospital. This laboratory is perhaps the outstanding research or- 
eanization in the world in the field of drug addiction. It studies the 
basie psye hologic: ul, pharmacological, and clinical problems associ- 
uted with the drug addiction and with its treatment. The findings 
of this gro up cert: ainly contribute to the treatment of all addicts, 
ne luding 1 minors, and, there fore, have a relevance to the Pp roblem at 
hand. 

Phe clinical investigations program: The Institute conducts re- 

earch of a clinical nature in the realm of mental een utilizing the 
facilities of the new Clinical Center recently opened at the National 
Institutes of Health. 

(sa part of the clinical investigations activities, the Institute has 
established a children’s service which is under the leadership at pres- 
ent of Dr. Fritz Redl, one of the recognized authorities in the 
country on the proble im of ju venile delin quency. 

The plans for this service at present involve investigations of a 
psyel latric nature of aggres sive and hostile children that re present 
the major reservoir on whom delinquents are recruited in our 
population. It goes without saying that increased understanding 
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of the personality of youngsters who are likely to become delinquents 
has very real significance for the problems of prevention and control 
of the deli quency phenomenon. 

These studies represent one of the major activities of the National 
Institute of Mental Health in utilizing the resources allocated to it 
in the new Cli | Center at the Nationel Institutes of Health, and 


it is felt that thi aoe represents a major intramural contribution 


t 


to the S\ hiatric-medical aspects of th deling ency problem. 


Community service program: re anoreoen ity service activities of 


the Institute involve the provision, through personnel assigned to 
the regional offices, of consultation to the States with respect to their 
own by that I mean the States—mental health activities, for the 
administration of Federal-State grants in the field of mental health, 


ii 
for demonstrations and field studies aimed at the improvement of 
public mental health methods, and for consultation with States upon 
mental hospitals and institutions. 


As indicated above, the Institute assists the State mental health 
programs by providing consultation and grant funds. Some aspects 


of juvenile deling yuency and of drug addiction are related to emotional 
disorders, and those responsible for State mental health programs 
have made an effort to utilize their resources appropriate ‘ly to deal 
th those cases in which emotional disorder is a contributi m7 cause. 
This action is encouraged by our regional offices’ niiabatie 
Nearly all State and local mental-health facilities have partici- 
pated freely in providing professional services and consultation to 


W 


age les and groups di ealing’ Ww it h the problem of juven ile deli nquency. 
Clinical services, including diagnosis and treatment, have been given 
to many individual delinquents by State and local facilities supported 
In some part by grants. 

Th e courts and schools have been the chief recipients of the services 
of the mental health staff on problems of de linqueney and drug 
addiction. The State mental health agencies utilizing erant funds 
have also participated in studies of community organization, surveys, 
and educational programs aimed at the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The Institute has one direct relationship with services to juvenile 
delinquents. The Public Health Service, through the Institi te, sup- 
plies a psychiatrist and clinical psychologist to the juvenile court 
of the District of Columb if. T he District ot Columbia reimburses 
the Public He sag Service for these services. 

The h astitut , therefo akes a contribution in terms of assigning 
ap propri ate people and in "prov iding them with an affiliation with the 
staff of the Institute. giving them consultative resources and the stimu- 
lation of contact with an organization devoted to problems of mental 
health and psychiatric work. 

lt is felt that, while no money contribution is made to the District 
of Columbia, a real benefit accrues through the Institute’s interest in 
and affiliation with the handling of delinquents in the District. 

Program development activities: The Institute conducts program 
development activities which involve exploring and validating new 
approaches and techniques which may be used to attack problems 
which are as yet handled in a rudimentary or insufficient manner in 
the mental health field. 
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The fields of aging, rehabilitation of the mentally ill, drug addiction 
among minors, mental deficiency, and juvenile delinquency are some 
of the fields in which work has been conducted. 

In connection with such activities, special grants are made from 
time to time which are designed to help the institute secure necessary 
pilot studies in the areas of interest or to obtain basic information 
concerning the fields in which work is under consideration. 

Drug addiction among minors is one such field. In the field « 
juvenile drug addiction, grants to study it have been made to ae 
groups in the country. The Chicago area project received a grant 
in 1951 to study the size of the drug-addietion problem in Chicago 
and to investigate the ways in which drug addiction is spread among 
youth. This group has completed the actual investigation, and a 
preliminary report has been received very recently. 

It is impossible to summarize here the entire report, but some of the 
pertinent findings may be mentioned, 

First, the study estimates that there are in Chicago today approx1- 
mately 5,000 habitual users of addicting and other proscribed drugs. 

Second, the statistics available in Chicago indicate that the number 
of drug users has increased significantly duri ing the past decade. 

Third, the recent increase in the number of drug users in Chicago 
has occurred prince ipally among teen-agers and young adults. How- 
ever, only about one-third of the known drug users in the city at the 
end of 1952 were under 21 years of age. 

Fourth, of those persons with official records as drug users, about 
90 percent use heroin; most of the remainder use nonaddicting drugs, 
primarily marihuana. 

The Cuairman. By the way, you made a statement of nonaddicting 
drug, including marihuana. Ts that a nonaddicting drug? 

Dr. Ferrx. In a technical sense, it is, because it does not produce 
physical dependence. 

In other words, if one takes morphine or heroin, he becomes physi- 
cally enslaved so that the drug must be continued in order to maintain 

. level of physical health. An abrupt withdrawal causes a dramatic 
tHe 3s that we call “withdrawal symptoms,” which in some cases of 
physically debilitated individuals could cause death if the addiction is 
severe. 

Marihuana does not cause that. There is no physical dependence 
on the drug. 

The Cuatrman. That is probably in the testimony of the previous 
hearings, but I had forgotten about that. 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Chairman, while you have interrupted Dr. Felix, 
I would like to ask a question. 

You say one-third of 5,000 were under 21 years of age in 1952 in 
Chicago, according to your study. 

Dr. Ferix. Yes, according to this study. 

Mr. Braser. At our previous hearing on the 23d of November, 
Commissioner Anslinger testified that during the years 1952 his ree- 
ords indicated a total of 909 drug addicts in the city of Chicago. 

Is there a difference in the method of computation between your 
study or the study in the Chicago area and his figures ? 

Dr. Frurx. I cannot make a positive answer, Mr. Beaser. because 
I am not sure how he arrived at his figures. 
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Mr. Br ser. You show almost twice as many drug addicts under 21 
for the Chicago area for the same period of time, do you not 4 

Dr. Fevix. Yes. Our data were obtained by actual interviewing of 
large numbers of people by the ¢ ‘hicago area project group. They have 
made studies over the years of a variety of prob lems, and they have 
contacts which the ‘Vy can use, W hich are not available to m: ny Ee ople, 
I suppose, which make it possible for them to arrive at some informa- 
tion which } probably others could not arrive at quite so well. 

I cannot - count for the difference. I can only say, addressing my- 
self to these figures, that these were the figures given us by this group 
who did this research in Chicago. 

I cannot 70 beyond that because I just do not have the facts . They 

rea highly reliable group that did a very fine scientific study. I have 
oreat confidence in their fivures. 

Mr. By ASER, Recta these people known to the police? 


Dr. Ferix. As I will say in a moment, they are know! 1 to the police. 
That was one i the phe nomena here that | think i is of some imports nce, 

It may be that Commissioner Anslinger’s data refer to arrests in 
1952 and not » the total ae ‘r of addicts in the population. 


You see, many addicts don’t come to the attention of police unless 
they violate a law such as allin g, pt ssession of untaxed narcotics, or 

omething of that nature. 

So this may refer to the arrests or to some who have at some previous 
time been arrested and are known to be back on drues, but not to the 
total population of addicts in the city. 

Mr. Beaser. Would you say, then, that the use of arrest data to 
measure the total addiction problem among minors is a very reliable 
way of getting at the total amount of drug addiction of minors? 

Dr. Frevrx. It is certainly one very good way, and we can certainly 
say this, that the problem is no smaller than the figures which are 
lerived through seeing’ the number of arrests. But it may be larger. 

Mr. Braser. Your figures seem to indicate that it is almost twice as 
big. 

Dr. Fenix. Yes, these figures would indicate it is almost twice that 
Size. 

Mr. Braser. Go ahead, Doctor, please. 

Dr. Fecix. Fifth, the highest concentration of drug users is found 
in the — munities showing the highest rates of juvenile court delin- 
quents, of boys’ court cases, and of tuberculosis and infant mortality. 
These areas are those populated by the lowest income groups in the 
city. 


Sixth. w ie few exce ptions, known drug users engage in delinquency 
in more or less systematic form. The study does not support the 
popular belie ‘f that the delinquency of the young addict is primarily 
the result of his addiction. Rather, it appears that delinque ney char- 
acteristically both precedes and follows addiction. 

Mr. Bi LASE r. That is a statement which is a little bit contrary to 
some of the reports that you get that a juvenile becomes an addict 
and has to steal in order to keep up with his habit. You seem to say 
that he is a delinquent before he becomes an addict. 

Dr. Fetix. These data and the first reports of data from one other 
study which I will mention in a moment, seem to indicate that. 
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I may say further this goes contrary to my own conception 10 years 
ago when I was working pretty directly in the drug addiction field. 

This I would not have said on the information I had 10 years ago, 
from dealing with addicts themselves in the Lexington Hospital. 
This is what further research can turn up. It shows I think some- 
thing rather interesting, how further research and further data may 
alter your method of attacking a problem because you have addi- 
tional information which gives you a better strategy to follow. 

The CHAIRMAN The delinquency which would follow addiction 
would probab ly not be much more severe in its nature than the delin- 
queney which preceded it, would it? 

Dr. Fenix. I think it would not. It would probably be such things 
as stealing, very probably petty stealing in order to obtain the funds 
to support, as they say in the addict world, their habit. 

In fact, as vou probably have been informed from other sources 
during the course of your hearings, many organized criminal groups 
are very hesitant to allow addicted people to ally themselves with 
them because they are so unreliable, they are so dependent upon their 
drugs that this is a gir which can be used to extract from them 
confessions, which, of course, 1s very hazardous to the delinquent 
group. 

So they are probably no more viciously a delinquent, if as viciously 
delinquent, once addicted, as they were before. 

Please do not misinterpret what I say, or conclude that I recom- 
mend addiction as one way of curbing delinquency. I don’t mean that. 

The Cuairman. The Chair understands that. 

Dr. Fetix. Seventh, the research group learned that the most habit- 
ual users of heroin in Chicago are known to the police. This fact is 
eratifying and of great importance since it refutes a popular feeling 
that the number of addicted youth is much greater than the number 
known to official agencies. 

Mr. Braser. By “known,” you mean not necessarily having been 
arrested, but to the knowledge of the police they are addicts / 

Dr. Fenix. That is correct. 

Mr. Braser. They cannot prove it in other words? 

Dr. Fertx. That iscorrect. They may not have gotten into difficulty, 
but the police know about it. 

The CHarkMan. Even though there is no record ? 

Dr. Fettx. Even though there is no record, that is right, sir, yes. 

Eighth, the Chicago area project group feels that the most hope- 
ful time—and I want to stress this point, Mr. Chairman; | think this 
is of considerable importance—the most hopeful time for the rehabili- 
tation of a minor addicted to drugs is the point in his history at which 
he sees himself as passing from the status of a youth to the status of an 
adult. 

At that stage, one might say he is in an inbetween period. He is a 
little too old to be one of the youngsters and yet a little young to ‘ 
accepted in the adult category. He is off balance; he is ina v ulnerable 
position for either good or bad influence. 

I would suspect from my experience in psychiatry that this would 
be equally as true of delinquency generally as it is of addiction. 

Mr. Braser. How does that compare with the testimony which in- 
dicates that the best time to reach a predelinquent is related to some- 
thing else? 
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Frevix. Now, you are anuang about a person who has not vet 
become a delinquent, but who gives evidence of delinquent tendencies. 
The younger you attack that problem, the better off you are. The 
predelinquent is a person WW ho h: s not become a de ‘linque nt or addict ; 


he has not established a kind of behavior. 

For the actual delinquent or addict, this is one of the critical times 
in his history—when he is, if you will, coming of age, when he can 
be reached with more hope of success than before or after this period, 
once he has actually bn Come a delinquent. 

Do I make the differentiation ¢ 

Phe CHarrMANn. Quite clear, Doctor 

Frevix. The Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia 
University received a grant to assess the research problems connected 
with social and peyeheloganls aspects of drug addiction among youth. 
The investigators produced a document entitled “Social and Psycho 
logical Factors in Opiate Addiction.” This document represents a 
critical survey of the sociological and psychological literature upon 
drug addiction. 

New York University received a grant, which is still current, to 
study drug addiction problems in New York City. This group has 
studied the distribution of delinquency in New York and has dealt 
with some of the neighborhood and subcultural factors associated with 
drug addiction among minors. 

They have also studied some of the personality factors involved by 
making a nee study of 3 groups: 

(a) Narcotic users who were not delinquent prior to drug use; 

(4) Narcotic users who were delinquent prior to drug use; and 

(¢) Delinquents who have not become drug users. 

The New York University project has demonstrated extreme differ- 
ences in the number of addicts estimated to reside in different areas 
of New York City. Large areas of the city apparently have no drug 
addiction among young people or extremely rare instances of it. 

In other areas possibly as many as 13 percent of the youth have been 
arrested for using drugs of one kind of another, the most frequent of 
which appears to be heroin. 

The studies mentioned above seek to secure basic information about 
the problem of drug addiction among minors and to provide material 
of great Importance in consulting, upon request, with communities 
who are attempting to deal with the problem through their own 
resources or with the assistance of their State agencies. 

The sound and valuable information already secured through these 
studies has been made available to our consultants in the regional! 
offices and to other responsible groups. 

It should be added that the Institute has worked closely with other 
constituents of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
and has answered a tremendous number of inquiries from persons with 
professional, administrative, and lay interest in the matter. 

Attention has also been given for over a year to the more general 
problem of juvenile delinquency. A psychiatrist on the staf spent his 
time in part upon this proble m for a period of 1 year. He served the 
function of haison with the ¢ whildren’s Bureau, which during this 
perioag developed an extensive program concerned with the problem of 
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the administration of services for delinquents and the management of 
the delinquency problem by all groups concerned throughout the 
country. 

No spec ial grants have been — loped in the field of delin quency 
aside from the dr ug addiction area, but the possibility exists of a study 
of the technique of aggressive casework which has been developed by 
the Youth Board in New York City. ‘This technique is apparently 
effective in reaching with casework services families who are initially 
resistant to such assistance. 

It is highly important that the families of delinquents receive as 
much assistance as possible in order to assist them in preventing 
recidivism upon the part of she children involved. Whether or not a 
study in this field will be supported will depend upon further con- 
sideration by both sta‘f members and consultants. 

It is planned also to give further attention to the relationship of 
delinquency in general to the problem of mental health and to the con- 
tributions that personnel in the mental health field can make to this 
problem. 

I should like now to discuss the activities of the Division of Hos- 
pitals, 

Facilities for the treatment of addicts. The Division of Hospitals 
of the Public Health Service operates two neuropsychiatric hospitals 
for the care of patients addicted to narcotic drugs. The larger hos- 
pital with a constructed capacity of 1,100 beds is located in Lexington, 
Ky., and admitted the first patients in 1935. A few years later the 
slightly smaller hospital in Forth Worth, Tex., opened with a con- 
structed capacity of 762 beds. 

Recent admission experience at the Lexington and Fort Worth 
hospitals: Last year—fiscal year 1953—these hospitals cared for a 
census of 2,132 patients per day, including 1,509 patients addicted to 
narcotic drugs. The remainder were other types of psychiatric cases. 
Four-fifths of the addict patients received treatment at the Lexington, 
Ky., hospital; the slightly smaller Fort Worth, Tex., facility serves a 
primarily nonaddict census. 

These hospitals were opened in the 1930's. The number of addicts 
admitted each year has markedly increased, except for a sharp down- 
ward drop during the World War II years. 

In 1945, for example, less than 2,000 addicts were admitted, but 
since 1950 a total of more than 4,000 has been admitted each year 

The increase in admissions for minors—those under 21 years of 
age—has been even more pronounce od. 

As compared to about 25 per year during 1945-47, a total of 440 
were reported in 1950, but the total has since declined from this peak 
level to 378 in 1951, to 245 in 1952, and to 119 for the first 10 months 
of 1953. In all cases these are fiscal years. 

These figures for Public Health Service hospitals alone, of course, 
cannot measure the amount of narcotic-drug addiction among minors. 
First, since 1950, several new treatment programs have been estab- 
lished by States and local communities. 

Second, there is no evidence that all addicts are ever hospitalized. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit a table summarizing the data 
| have just cited, for inclusion in the record at this point. I should 
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also like, with your permission, to submit for the record 2 additional 
tubles. These give some pertinent data on characteristics of young 
addicts who are minors presently hospitalized at Fort Worth, Tex., 
and at Lexington, Ky. 

fhe Cuamman. Without objection, these tables will be included in 
the record at this point in the doctor’s remarks. 

(The tables referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 33 a, b, and ¢,” 
and read as follows:) 


TABLE A fdmission of patients under 21 years of age and total admission of 
itients hospitalized for narcotic drug addiction at the PHS hospitals, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Fort Worth, Ter., 1945-58 


Minors as 
Minors a percent 
of total 


19 


PHS ho 


ige, race, and State of residence for patic nts under 21 years of age 
falized for narcotic drug addiction at the PHS hospitals, Lexington, Ky., 
Fort Worth, T'« 


Michigar 


New Jer 
rerritory of 


Source: PHS hospitals, Fort Worth, Tex., and Lexington, Ky., as of Nov. 9, 1953. 
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TABLE C. Drugs of choice. number of admissions, and status for patie nts under 
21 years of age hospitalized for narcotic drug addiction at the PHS hospitals, 
Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex. 


| Total 
' 
| 


S OF CHOICE 


Source: PHS hospitals, Fort Worth, Tex., and Lexington, Ky., as of Nov. 9, 1953 


Mr. Beaser. Have you a waiting list at these two hospitals? Who- 
ever comes, can they be served ¢ 

Dr. Fevix, Essentially, there is no waiting list, except occasionally 
for voluntary patients who have been previously admitted. This is 
the situation at present; but, of course, crowding could develop at any 
time if admissions increase. 

I would like to call your attention to one point on the table which 
ismarked table b, “Age, race, and State of residence for patients under 
21 years of age hospitalized for narcotic-drug addiction at the Public 
Health Service hospitals, Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex.” 

That has to do with age, Mr. Chairman. This table is the census as 
of the date November 9, 1953. 

We had asked for these data in order to have them for presentation 
here. ‘This is a cross section on a date. It is fairly representative of 
any date. 

You will note, if you please, that the total number of individuals 
under 21 years of age was 97, of whom all but 9 were 18 years of age, 
or older. 

Now, while they are technically minors, the patients hospitalized 
there are in the great majority 18, 19, or 20 years of age. 

Mr. Beaser. Are the States fairly representative, doctor, or would 
you not know ¢ 

Dr. Frtix. Do you mean the patients represent pretty well all the 
States ¢ 

Mr. Braser. They do not represent all States, but I notice a small 
number come from California. We have received some testimony 
that there is a large problem with juveniles in California. 

Dr. Frexrx. Well, Fort Worth, Tex., is closer to California, so they 
probably would be hospitalized there. Also, they may not be sending 
large numbers to the Federal hospitals. 

You will notice on this particular date there were 25 minors from 
New York State. They now have the North Brothers Island facility 
in the city of New York, which receives many cases from New York 
City. 
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The Cuarrman. I notice the District of Columbia is the second 
highest on the list. 

Dr. Fenix. That is correct. = may be several reasons for that. 
One is the attention which has been given to that in the District 
through the work of this committee and some other committees of 
Congress. 

Further, it is the Federal district, and you know some of the legis- 
lation that has been discusesd with regard to hospitalizing of these 
addicts. So that has drawn attention in the District to the hospital 
facilities there which may account for that. 

Course of reatment: The full course of treatment for the addict 
patients at Lexington Hospital consists of : 

(1) The physical withdrawal of drugs followed by 

(2) the orientation of the patients to the hospital surroundings 
to determine the content of the continued-treatment phase and 
to help the patient to adjust to the treatment conditions, and, then, 

(3) the — of continued treatment—several months of 
group living, usually including an occupational assignment and 
possibly some form of psychotherapy. 

The continued-treatment process is the most important phase of the 
patient’s experience at Lexington. It constitutes a couabinil effort 
to rehabilitate and equip the patient to meet and handle the ordinary 
situations and problems of living without recourse to narcotics. 

The average patient needs to spend from 4 to 6 months at the hos- 
pital for the treatment to be effective. If left to his own discretion, 
the addict patient shows an inclination to leave the hospital against 
medical advice before deriving any real benefits from the treatment. 

So it is advisable to have some kinds of conditions around his hos- 
pitalization which will make it either necessary or highly advisable 
for him to stay there from his point of view. 

The Cuarmrman. You say the average patient needs to spend 4 to 6 
months in the hospital for the treatment to be effective ? 

Dr. Fexrx. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do they have enough beds to permit them to do 
that? 

Dr. Fenix. Yes, sir; they do, at the present rate of admissions. 

Mr. Braser. What happens, Doctor, after he leaves? Do you have 
any followup program at either one of those hospitals so they : are not 
just dumped back in the community ¢ 

Dr. Fenix. We are, of course, in a situation of being a Federal hos- 
pital located in one place, and patients come from many parts of the 
country. In some areas of the country the followup services are bet- 
ter than in others. 

In those where they are better, of course, we can have a better follow- 
up of them. Now, it must be remembered, and I will mention this 
in a moment in our testimony, we have one class of patients known 
as voluntary patients who come of their own accord. Under the 
act which established the hospitals we are forbidden to reveal any 
information about these patients to anyone except and unless they 
give us permission. We cannot even say that a certain person has 
been a patient there, if he is a voluntary patient. 

The Cuarman. That is the law, is it not? 

Dr. Feirx. That is the law. 
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The CuatrmMan. Not regulation, but law? 

Dr. Fenix. Yes, sir; the law, as passed by Congress. 

So this, of course, unless the patient wishes to cooperate all the 
way, prevents a lot of followup which could otherwise be done. With 
prisoners and probationer patients we can, of course, follow them 
much better. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Braser. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Is it good or bad to have that secret treatment of 
these cases ¢ 

Dr. Freirx. I will use Commissioner Brownell’s statement; I can 
give you my administrative answer. 

It is good, both good and bad, Mr. Chairman. It is good in the 
same sense that you, or I, or anyone else, going to a physici ian, have 
the assurance and protection of confidentiality with regard to our con- 
dition. That is a standard part of treatment in the medical profes- 
sion as it is an established part of the dealing of an attorney with his 
client. 

From that point of view, it is good. Many people will probably 
come who would not otherwise come because they are assured of 
secrecy. 

On the other hand, it has its unfortunate aspects, too, because we 
cannot as easily follow shu patients up. 

Leaving out of the picture for the moment the matter of treatment 
and considering just the matter of evaluating what we have done for 
our patients and we wish to followup, let us say, over a 10-year period, 
our job is rendered difficult to the extent that the former patient can- 
not be found. If we cannot find a former patient, he is lost to the 
study. 

So, it is both good and bad, Mr. Chairman. I would be at a loss to 
evaluate at this point whether it is more good or more bad. 

If I were put to it to give a statement, I would say that everything 
considered, there are probably more good aspects than there are un- 
favorable ones. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Fetrx. Eligible patients: To be eligible for admission to the 
Public Health Service hospitals in Forth Worth, Tex., and Lexington, 
Ky., an addict must be addicted to narcotic drugs as defined by Federal 
law. 

According to statute, an addict is a person who uses habit-forming 
narcotic drugs to the point of becoming dependent on them. This 
dependence may jeopardize the general health and welfare because 
the individual has lost his self-control in relationship to the drug. 

Cocaine, opium and its derivatives—morphine, heroin, etc.—and 
their synthetic equivalents fall within the specific scope of the Federal 
narcotic law. 

Administrative grouping of patients: Administratively, patients 
at the Lexington Public Health Service hospital are grouped accord- 
ing to the condition of their admissions: 

Prisoners are patients who have been sent to the hospital by the 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. Convicted for violat- 
ing a Federal law, they have been sent to Lexington for treatment 
of their addiction as part of their sentence. 
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Probationers are patients who have received suspended sen- 
tences from United States courts for violating Federal laws. 
They have been placed on probation provided they enter the 
hospital voluntarily and remain until ready for discharge in the 
opinion of the medical staff, or until the termination of their 
probation period. 

Voluntary patients are those who have entered the hospital for 
treatment of their own initiative. Applicants in this admission 
category are accepted only if the nature of their addiction comes 
within the purview of the Federal narcotic law. 

The medical staff urges voluntary patients to stay at the hospital 
until they complete treatment. However, the hospital has no author- 
ity to detain them if they choose to leave against advice . 

Charges made of voluntary patients: All voluntary patients who 
are able to do so are required to pay for their hospitalization at a per 
diem rate established by the Surgeon General. The present rate is $7 
a day. 

The Carman. This may not be important, Doctor, and yet it 
could be with respect to the administration of the hospital. Is that 
suflicient money to carry the patient or is there a subsidy in there? 

Dr. Freirx. I should like to supply that information for the record 
at this point. That has been a matter of discussion. A few years ago 
there was only a very small charge made and I believe that 2 or 5 years 
ago, after these 2 hospitals went under the jurisdiction of the Hospital] 
Division—formerly they were under the National Institute of Mental 
Health—they tried to adjust the charge to meet the actual per diem 
cost, but I should like to supply that information at this point to be 
sure the record is accurate. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 





The Division of Hospitals states that the charge of $7 per day is an actual 
cost figure, recently adjusted. 


The Cuarmman. That per diem cost would be $7 per day regardless 
of the patient’s financial status, would it not ? 

Dr. Fenix. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. So if it is not sufficient there ought to be in the 
interest of standard administration some increase in certain cases 7 

Dr. Fenrx. You mean there should be a sliding scale ¢ 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Dr. Ferix. I am not in a position to make a statement on that, Mr. 
Chairman. I just could not answer that. 

The CnairMan. Well, if $7 a day carries the patient’s own weight, 
I have no argument with it, but at the same time I do feel if people 
of financial means are enjoying these benefits they ought to pay for 
them. 

Dr. Fenix. I believe that the charge would cover the expense, the 
cost to a patient, of his treatment. It would be probably somewhat 
unfair to charge a patient more than actual cost in order to compen- 
sate for someone who could not pay the full charge. 

I am not sure that this is the philosophy. 

The Cuarrman. I would agree with that so long as there is no spe- 
cial privilege, special treatment in the case of a person who has 
financial means, 1f you understand what I mean. 

Dr. Fexrx. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Chairman, the programs of the Public Health Service which 
l have deseribed are conducted under the authority of the Public 
Ilealth Service Act. I do not wish to take any more of the com- 
tnittee’s time, but request permission to insert at this time a short 
statement in the record citing the pertinent sections of this act. 

The CHairman. That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The programs of the Public Health Service as they relate to juvenile delin 
quency are conducted under the authority of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended (42 U. 8. C, 201 et seq.), particularly the following provisions of that 
act: sections 301, 302 (a), and 303 (a) (42 U. 8. C. 241, 242 (a), 242a (a)) 
with respect to the Service conduct of clinical and other research and the 
award of research grants to public or private institutions; sections 301, 513, 
und 315 (42 U. S. C. 241, 245, and 247) with respect to the collection and 
dissemination of research and other health information and statistics; sections 
211, 302 (b), and 314 (42 U. S. CGC. 248, 242 (b), 246) as to consultative and 
other assistance and grants to States for demonstrations, training, and control 
activity : and sections 341, 342, 343, 344, and 345 (42 U. S. C. 257, 258, 2509, 260, 
and 261) with respect to the hospitalization, care, and treatment of narcotic 
addicts who either apply voluntarily or are transferred to the Service upon 
conviction for a Federal offense. 

Dr. Fenix. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present 
to your committee information on the activities of the Public Health 
Service which are related to the important subject of juvenile delin- 
quency. If there are any questions, I shall do my best to answer 
them for you. 

The Cuairman. Dr. Felix, on behalf of the committee, I thank 
vou for your appearance here today. I thank you for your patience. 
You certainly have been patient out there waiting your turn to testify. 

I commend you for a very fine and helpful statement. 

Does counsel have any questions ? 

Mr. Braser. One or two, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Felix, let me ask you a general question, first. We have had 
some testimony presented as to a sharp rise in juvenile delinquency in 
the last few years. Has the Institute any reasons to give that would 
uccount for such a rise? 

Dr. Frrix. Not at this time; no, sir. I could give you my conjec- 
tures, but they are only my conjectures. I have no data as yet on 
which to base a statement which would be, I believe, helpful to the 
committee. 

The Cuatrman. Your conjecture would be based on some consider- 
able experience, though; would it not / 

Dr. Fruix. Yes, sir; it would be based on my experience. 

The CHatrman. May we have your conjecture for the record so that 
we may appraise the conjecture / 

Dr. Feirx. Yes, sir. I wanted it understood that this was only my 
conjecture. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the general level of emotional tension 
in the country today, the feeling of insecurity which faces youth for 
many reasons, international reasons, and so forth, has produced an in- 
crease in what we might call the anxiety or tension level of these young 
boys and girls which has to find outlet in some way. 

Where there are not sufficient provisions for outlet in a constructive 
way such as Dr. Redl describes, for instance, in his books, then other 
ways are found. 
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I think that another aspect of the problem which must be given some 
consideration is the present attitude of parents and the public g gen- 
erally about juvenile delinquency. 

Now, I would like to explain what I mean. 

We have to, I believe, differentiate between what is plain youngster 
and what is juvenile delinquency. Youngsters are full of spirit; they 
are learning to be citizens. 

The CuarrkMan. You mean youngster misbehavior ¢ 

Dr. Feix. Yes, sir; what we might call normal youngster mis- 
behavior. They are learning how it is to live in our society. 

At the prese nt time in some areas there is a tendency to label any 
misbehavior as delinquency. By this I do not mean to in any way 
deprecate the obvious importance of attention to this problem; I do 
not mean that; I am trying to separate out this other group. 

Let me give you an ex: imple from my youth, and maybe yours. This 
is rather a crude illustration perhaps, but I think it is rather apropos. 

When I was a boy—perhaps the chairman if he lived in a rural area 
had a similar experience—on Halloween evening there were certain 
kinds of activities in which we engaged which were certainly destruc- 
tive. They certainly inconvenienced many families until the pranks 
were repaired. That was normal youngsters giving vent to their ex- 
cess spirits, if you will, under certain conditions which society has 
sort of set up, Saying it is not right, but it is not quite the same if you 
do it on October 31. 

Now, that sort of excess spirit tends to sometimes today be mixed 
up with what can be considered really delinquent behavior. 

So we have the problem always, I believe, of trying to get our minds 
straight as to what is delinquency and what is misbehavior that is 
more or less normal in youngsters, and which can be corrected very 
simply without in any way highlighting it to the youngster. When 
we begin to focus attention on the problem the youngster becomes then 
a center of attention and this is to many, many youngsters, and also 
to many adults, an unpleasant experience. 

I believe these factors, too, probably are contributory to our present 
situation. 

Apropos of the second cause, we must remember once a person is 
labeled he has less to lose. If one is going to have the name, one had 
just as well have the gain. We have had cases of this. 

I don’t know how significant it is compared to the first, but I think 
it is a factor to be kept in mind. 

Mr. Braser. Doctor, we have heard a lot about the root cause of 
delinquency being parental delinquency. That it is not juvenile de- 
linquency, but parental delinquency. 

The Cuamman. The President called it adult failure. 

Dr. Ferix. There is no question but that our children are molded 
according to the way we mold them, but it is not necessarily or even 
entirely parents. With all due respect to the distinguished and very 
learned people who have testified here, in commenting on 25 years of 
psychiatric experience of my own—perhaps because I am a parent 
myself—I feel that we tend sometimes to abuse parents too much, 
to load on their shoulders more blame than is necessary. We see 
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parents, we see them in our practice, who go around with a guilt com- 
plex all the time. Every time their child does anything which is 
reprehensible, or should be disapproved of, they begin to examine 
themselves, to ask what have I done, how did I make this occur in 
the child? 

[ think this is a little extreme. I believe that each of us, not only 
as parents of our own children, but as members of a community in 
which our neighbor’s children also live, can examine ourselves as a 
member of a community as well as a parent of a child for one of the 
real causes of delinquency. 

I do not mean by that that there should not be every possible atten- 
tion to the proper rearing of children. I think my writings in this 
field, if you have read them, my statements at various times, will bear 
out my contention that I feel most strongly about this. 

But I believe if we continue to focus everything on the parent and 
forget society, the policeman on the corner, the grocer, the neighbor 
next door, the schoolteacher, the physician, the minister, all of 
these people, we are not painting the whole picture and we are load- 
ing too much of the blame on one place and not enough on other places 
where it. could also belong. 

Mr. Braser. Do you think that community conditions play an im- 
portant os in the creation or fostering of juvenile delinquency ? 

Dr. Fenix. Yes, do. I think the findings on addicts in the Chicago 
area alan study is illustrative of that, where they found that the 
high-addict areas were the areas where there was also delinquency, 
high infant mortality, high tuberculosis rate. 

The study does not state it, but I would be willing to take a wager 
that you could also find that these areas were the poor housing areas. 
The study does show they are low-income areas; I mean extremely 
low-income areas. 

Mr. Braser. Doctor, we have had a number of people testify that 
while in some areas you can get a psychiatric diagnosis of the young- 
ster very quickly, it is very difficult and lengthy to get any sort of treat- 
ment. 

Now, if that is the case, is there any way in which making available 
such psychiatric services can be hastened? As I understand it, you 
have many courts where the juvenile court can get a diagnosis that 
this child needs psychiatric treatment, but has no psychiatric treat- 
ment available to him. 

Is the Institute doing anything in that direction ? 

Dr. Feurx. A part of our general program in the Institute of 
Mental Health has to do with making grants to teaching institutions 
to train personnel in the mental health field. ‘Those that are assisted 
through grants to the institutions are those who are studying in 
the field of psychiatry, psychiatric social work, clinical psychology, 
psychiatric nursing, and some phases of public health work. 

A considerable number of these people devote some or all of their 
time to the problems of youngsters, whether it be delinquency or emo- 
tional nahi or otherwise. 

Some of them go into research. Some of them go into teaching, 
but considerable numbers of them devote their attention to delinquency, 
among other problems. 
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| recognize what you say as being true. You probably know there 
are only 7,000 psychiatrists in the entire United States. We need 
at many. 
r. Is ipply catching up with demand, or vice versa ?¢ 
yy. Fenix. If things waka emain static, 1 would say yes, but we 
paradoxical situation which has been true of every health 
program that I have ever heard of, that as you make facilities avail- 
ble, then you find the demand increases. 

Before. there was no use demanding a kind of service because there 
was no outlet for this demand. Now, as there are facilities available 
we find an increasing number of cases, so there is an apparent increase 
in demand. ‘There is an actual increase in demand, but it is an appar- 
ent increase in the problem because now we have some beginning 

yutions to it. 

So in one way of speaking, our problem is being met. In another 
wav we are seeing additions to the problem which are not quite met. 

Kor instance, there are today | believe 1,154 mental health clinics 
open full time or part time in the United States. ‘There were about, 
| een 600 or 700-—I have forgotten the exact number—when the 

il Health Act was passed in 1946. 

Now, only a portion of these clinics are assisted with Federal funds 
but this stimulation caused the States and the communities to set up 
(heir own on their own initiative in the good old American way. 

So we see an increase in the number of clinics, but we also see an 
increase in the demand upon them. 

{ dare say that there are agencies, perhaps juvenile courts among 
other agencies In ee who now see the need for mental health 
or psychiatric services as a part of the services they need to perform 
for these children whoa heath ago didn’t see this as such an important 
function. 

They had no opportunity to see it. They could not see it demon 
strated anywhere. 

Mr. Braser. The reason I ask you these questions is that we had 

timony from the States attorney of Cook County toward the end 
of November in which he said, “Understand, we are not forgetting the 
social worker; we are not forgetting the psychiatrist. We are merely 
saving that society cannot have enough social workers, enough psy 
chiatrists to handle millions of children a year, so we have to have a 

elective form. of punis hment. We have got to have the public know 
n some cases the boys are going to jail if there is no other way 
to control the problem.” ) 

In other words, he has evolved some sort of system whereby defer- 
ing prosecution the boys spend a day or so in jail. ; 

Would you comment on that? [ 

Dr. Fevix. I have difficulty commenting on that without becoming 
overemphatic. I would like to rather sh: irply disagree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman. I know that his exper rience is ereat: T know 
his motivation is high. He is a man who has done a remarkable piece 
of work in Cook County, but T cannot agree with him on this point. 

Ths is an honest disagreement among 2 people. I don’t think we 
necessarily need in every case a psychiatrist, a social worker, 

In many cases we do, but I think we should reserve the psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, the social worker, for the s vere case. 
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I think you have had testimony concerning the Big Brother move- 
ment and similar organizations. These people do a tremendous job. 
I think you have had data presented which shows how worthwhile 
this is and how many youngsters have been rehabilitated through this. 

Now, through arranging opportunity for psychiatric or psychologi- 
‘al consultation, a person like myself, for instance, can spread him- 
self quite thin. These people, such as the Big Brothers, have respon- 
sibility for some of these youngsters, and through their native good 
sense and through some training and orientation, almost as an avo- 
cation, if you will, and in some cases as a vocation, they do generally 
a good job. If they run into portions of the problem which they can 
not handle, they can come and ask the psychiatrist or social worker 
what to do. 

I cannot see - any modern American community today any reason 
under the sun for locking up the child for lack of facilities, because 
a there are no psychiatrists, there are ministers, there are psycholo- 

ts, there are interested schoolteachers, there are youth leaders, there 
are Boy Scout leaders, there are any number of people who are inter- 
ested and anxious to do this kind of work. 

Magnificent work has been done by such organizations as the Amer- 

Legion, as well as the Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, and Lions, 
just to mention 8 out of a number of men’s service clubs. In one city 
where I lived I was chairman of the community service committee of 
my Rotary Club. Our concern was trying to do something for these 
children who had been in some difficulty. This was during the war. 
I was extremely proud of what the businessmen of that particular city 
did, how they handled these cases. 

In connection with myself, there were 2 ministers, the superintend- 
ent of schools, the principal of a high school, and 1 or 2 other people 
with know-how in handling young people with problems and young- 
sters without problems, who served as resource people. 

I do not see any reason for locking a child up for lack of facilities. 
With ingenuity, with energy, with the proper approach to the com- 
munities, our American people are not going to let our children go 
to jail through lack of other means of taking care of them. 

I do not believe it. Iam sorry if I am too emphatic, but kids mean 
an awful lot to me, and I do not like to see them handled that way. 

The Ciaran, Is not the making of a good psychiatrist a pretty 
expensive production line? 

Dr. Fenix. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman. It is like making a Swiss 
watch. You can’t make these on a production line. I may be a little 
bit biased, because I am one; I have gone through the long, hard mill 
inyself, but we are dealing with some very personal aspects of a person. 

The maladroit or poorly trained person can do more harm than good. 
To be a psychi: itrist one has to have taken his preliminary college 
work of 3 to 4 years, had 4 years in medical school, received his M. D., 
had at least 1 year of interneship, usually 4 years of post-doctoral resi- 
deney training, and a couple of years of experience before he can even 
stand examination by a board as a medical specialist. That is a long 
per iod of time. 

The costs for psychiatric training alone is about $6,000 per year 
per man because of the kinds of experts you have to bring in. 
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We have to know a lot of things. We have to know anatomy and 
physiology, medicine, neurology, sociology, and so forth. 


It takes a host of experts to teach us this. 

The CuatrMan. I think I have no further questions. 

Mr. Braser. May I ask one further question. 

When they vet through with this long process, are these men then 
trained to take care of aggressive children ¢ 

Dr. Ferix. No. If they are going to handle the agoressive children, 
such as Red] does, they are going to have to have additional training 
in what we call child psychiatry. 

These children are extremely difficult to handle. 

It certainly would be educational to you if you could come out to the 
clinical center and see those children we have in our ward there. These 
are emotionally disturbed children. They are very sick kids psycho- 
logically. 

When they let go, they let go all at once with explosive violence, and 
I mean violence. 

One has to be able to stand this violence and to direct it in the proper 
way, to predic t its coming, and to ward it off, and this takes a lot of 
additional training and experience. 

The Crarrman. I would be interested some of these days in dis- 
cussing with you some of these things that happened in our rural areas 
when we were boys. 

Dr. Feirx. I would certainly want some of that off the record, Mr. 
Chairman, because I was a normal boy out in Kansas and we did every- 
thing from appropriating watermelons up and down. 

Phe CuarrMan. I know the experience. 

Thank you very much for your appearance here today, Doctor. 

Dr. Fre.ix. I appreciate the opportunity of presenting my statement 
to the subcommittee. 

The CuatrmMan. If there are no further witnesses, the subcommittee 
will stand in recess until January 21, at 10 o’clock a.m. The room is 
not yet assigned. 

(Thereupon, at 3 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene January 21, 
1954, at 10 a. m.) 








